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INTRODUCTION 


T his second volume of Specimens of the Oral Literature of 
Mahakoshal contains a selection of the folk-songs of the 
aboriginal population of the Maikal Hills. These lovely moun- 
tains at the extreme eastern end of the Satpura Range, 
traditionally the home of some of the most famous Hindu 
Rishis, run from Amarkantak, source of the sacred Narbada 
river, through south-east Mandla into the Saletekri forests of 
Balaghat. Still wild, remote and lonely, the hills are in- 
habited by a largely aboriginal population, Baiga and Gond, 
Agaria and Dhoba, Pardhan and Bharia. We have confined 
ourselves for the present to the aboriginal poetry of the area, 
for this forms a clearly defined block of literature still little 
influenced from outside, still preserving much of its freshness 
and beauty. 

It is possible to speak of this poetry as a whole. In the 
Maikal Hills all the different tribes mix together and share 
each other’s recreations. The remotest Baiga villages do in- 
deed have their own special movements in their dances and 
their own emphasis in their songs. The Agaria have their 
own technical songs about their craft. The Baiga still wist- 
fully sing, as the Gond do not, about their traditional axe- 
cultivation. The Pardhan have their own long narrative 
poems of almost epic character which are not shared by the 
other tribes. But the bulk of the song is common to all and 
the variations arise only as one moves from place to place. 
The songs printed here can all, with a few exceptions noted 
in the text, be called Gond songs; but they could equally 
well be called Pardhan. We have included a few Baiga songs 
which are known also to the Gond. Probably the simplest 
way of reference would be to call them ‘Gond songs’ unless 
we have indicated otherwise. 

It is generally said that anyone born in the Maikal Hills 
will never be content to die elsewhere, that those who have once 
slipped in the mud of Mandla will want to live there always. 
The beauty of the countryside, the charm of the climate, the 
friendliness of the people is reflected in the songs. Their poetry 
is often very beautiful both in form and content, in image and 
symbol. It is impossible to reproduce in a foreign tongue the 
often delicate artistry of the originals. But some attempt must 
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be made to do so before this remarkable oral literature passes 
from the world in face of the spread of education and the decay 
of the tribes. 

Sometimes, of course, to foreign ears the songs appear 
unpoetic enough. There are many songs about the prices of 
things, many work tediously through the whole Table of 
Affinity. References to betel, bidi, turmeric, sendur, to dhoti 
and sari and the intimacies of underwear are not very romantic 
for the Occidental reader but they are full of poetic and often 
tender associations to the people themselves. To aboriginals 
who are always engrossed in matters of kinship and relation- 
ship the Table of Affinity is a thing of excitement and beauty. 
To very poor people living on the borderline of starvation the 
price of things and references to food and drink, to little 
presents and their few cheap luxuries, are fit subjects of poetry. 

Many of the songs are, of course, very difficult. Some of 
them seem to have developed out of the riddle, a popular form 
of entertainment among these people. Riddles are actually 
sung as dance songs during the Saila competitions. Other 
riddles are asked and must be answered before a bride is 
allowed to leave her parents’ house. Many of the songs have 
the severely condensed form, the obscure reference and the 
unusual symbolism that is normally characteristic of a riddle. 
The task of translating is thus difficult enough ; that of inter- 
pretation is impossible without a wide knowledge of the social 
background. 

Take, for example, this Doha song — 

Are are bhai re 
Gaye daihdn aur lane kharsi 
Ek dauki aur handle 
Tela khohdbe ghursi 
Hai re. 

Such a song cannot be translated into English. Consider 
the three key-words on which in the ears of the singers its 
poetic merit depends. The first is daihdn^ the cows’ resting- 
place, where the cattle gather at noon beneath shady trees in 
a clearing far out in the forest, and the Ahir sits by playing 
on his flute. You may see this scene again and again in the 
old Pahari paintings, and the very thought of it arouses 
emotion and delight in the mind of any Indian. But we have 
no word for this in English and practically nothing in Western 
life to correspond with the idea. The second important word 
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in the poem is kharsiy the dry scraps of dung which are col- 
lected by girls from the cows* resting-place and brought home 
for banking the fire. The sweet-smelling, clean and charming 
cow-dung so dear to the heart of every Indian villager is not 
only unfamiliar to the Western reader, but may be positively 
repulsive to him. When Pope wished to emphasize the miser- 
able death of Villiers he described the scevie of his suffering 
as being 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 

The floor of plaster and the walls of dung. 

Aldous Huxley describes how profoundly impressed he had 
been with those walls of dung. Indeed, ‘they still disturb my 
imagination. They express, for me, the Essential Horror.* 
The third word is ghursi. This is an earthen bowl made, 
not by a potter, but by the women of the house themselves, 
which is filled with cow-dung scraps and lit. It smoulders 
slowly giving out a very fair heat and generally lasts all 
night. To prepare the ghursi is one of the most intimate 
services that a woman can render her husband. She puts it 
under the bed to keep them warm as they sleep together, and 
people who are too poor to afford mattresses and blankets 
depend greatly on their fires. The thought of the ghursi 
corresponds emotionally to ideas of firelight glowing on a 
loved face or flickering flames illuminating a dark cosy room 
in Europe. 

The song, therefore, may be translated, 

You go to the cow’s resting-place 
And bring the scraps of dung 
Get a new wife 

And she will prepare your ghursi. 

Not a very satisfactory version, and certainly not one that 
would arouse poetic feeling in any Western reader, yet in the 
original the suggestion that the new wife will prepare the 
ghursi is itself an intimate and romantic thought, for to prepare 
the fire for the lover is to arouse the fire of love. 

This example — and we might easily give scores of such 
songs — will serve to illustrate the difficulty of translating 
verst^s that are so intimately connected with the life of the 
people and the countryside. A whole commentary is needed 
to understand them profierly. 

This book therefore must be taken as a supplement. Two 
of the tribes whose songs we have recorded have been 
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exhaustively described in The Baiga and The Agaria. Our 
Songs of the Forest gives 290 songs, The Baiga 340 and The 
Agaria 14. These represent the cream of our collection of 
several thousands. In this volume we attempt to supplement 
the songs already published elsewhere, to discuss in more 
detail than hitherto their technical form and to relate them as 
fully as space will permit to their ethnographic background. 
We will not, however, repeat too much of what has already 
been written elsewhere. 

The neglect, both by scientists and artists, of the Indian 
folk-song is astonishing. F^or a long time only religious and 
didactic verses were recorded. Cover admits that he dared 
not translate erotica, and speaks of ‘a learned and estimable 
missionary who has been publicly condemned because he 
would faithfully translate a noble poem without a really impure 
thought in it, and was therefore compelled to commit the 
awful crime of likening a woman’s bosom to a pomegranate.’ 
In The Poetry of the Orient not a single folk-song has been 
anthologized. We have turned over thousands of pages of 
the great volumes of the Ethnographic Survey — Thurston, 
Risley, Enthoven, Anantakrishna Iyer, Russell and Hiralal — 
these are books of the dark half of the month : the light of 
the moon of verse does not shine through them. 

Yet the songs are important, not only because the music, 
form and content of verse is itself part of a people’s life but 
even more because in songs, in charms, in actually fixed and 
established documents we have the most authentic and unshak- 
able witnesses to ethnographic fact. Anthropology has passed 
the stage when a report had only to appear in print to be 
accepted. Today we want to know whether the report is true. 
The anthropologist must not only be a detective, he must be 
a magistrate. In making up his mind he can have no better 
evidence than songs. 

If you want to know the story of my life 

Then listen to my Karma. 

The songs are not all the evidence, but they are an 
important part of it. They round off and complete the picture. 
They are much nearer real life than are the folk-tales, for 
these seem to represent an escape from life rather than a 
reproduction of it. 

Let us take one example : the tradition of domestic fidelity 
and the duration of marriage. Among the Muria of Bastar 
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State there is a very high degree of marital fidelity and out 
of 2000 marriages examined only 49 had ended in divorce. 
The songs of the Muria reflect this situation. Although they 
are not wanting in love interest the theme of the deserted lover 
and the faithless wife and husband is almost unknown. But 
in Mandla where in a single village examined the divorce 
rate was no less than 56 per cent, the songs abound with 
descriptions of maidens betrayed, of broken hearts and of 
the faithlessnes!^ of man. Indeed in Mandla the song is often 
used as itself an instrument of seduction, and elopements are 
arranged and assignations made by what we may call code 
messages sung in the form of Karma or Dadaria. 

Again the great variety of the Bastar songs witnesses to the 
fullness of its undisturbed tribal life. There are songs for 
festivals of every kind, scores of songs to accompany children’s 
games, songs for dancing expeditions. In Mandla, where 
tribal life has largely decayed, there is little variety in the types 
of song. Half a dozen different kinds of dance, the Jawara 
festival, the marriage songs, craft and children’s songs compose 
such variety as we nave. 

In most of these songs, of course, verse is wedded to the 
dance and to some extent depends on it. But we have today the 
curious situation that in these hills, though the songs remain, 
the dance is dying out. There is now a good deal of confusion 
about what song should be sung to what dance, and the dance 
songs are already being sung by the fireside or by lover to 
lover in bed rather than on the public dancing-ground. There 
will be a melancholy interest in watching during the next 
twenty years how far the disappearance of the dance will alter 
the style and rhythm of the songs that used to be wedded to it. 

For one of the most tragic things about the contact of the 
aboriginal with civilization is the destruction of art and culture 
that so frequently follows. William Morris once spoke of the 
danger ‘that the present course of civilization would destroy 
the beauty of life.’ Among Indian aboriginals that is not only 
a danger but a fact. S. C. Roy has spoken of a ‘loss of 
interest in life’ among the Birhor and Korwa, J. H. Hutton 
of psychical apathy and physical decline in the Andamans, 
J. P. Mills of the ‘awful monotony of village life’ and its 
‘unspeakable drabness’ in Christianized Assam. Sometimes 
this destruction is caused by outsiders, by well-meaning but 
rather unintelligent ‘uplifters’ and social reformers; sometimes 
the evil comes from within. 
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India is all too full of people like Mr Pumblechook who, it 
will be remembered, could not see a small boy without trying 
to benefit him by setting him problems in mental arithmetic. 
The Pumblechooks of India try very hard to make the 
aboriginal good : they only succeed in making him dull. It 
is hard to convince the missionary and reformer of whatever 
religion that the romance and gaiety of tribal life is necessary 
for its preservation. An Orissa Committee has urged the 
abolition of the village dormitory. The American Baptist 
Mission in Assam has stopped the great h^casts of Merit and 
with them the very few occasions on which the monotony of 
village life is broken. Any policy of Prohibition will ulti- 
mately destroy the dancing and many of the religious festivals 
of the people. 

More commonly movements for ‘reform’ appear to arise 
almost spontaneously. Seligman has described such mass 
obsessional neuroses which often take the form of new reli- 
gions. In Papua five new faiths came into being ‘under the 
stress of conflict due to white influence’. The apocalyptic 
message of Tokerna ordered the abolition of European uten- 
sils, luxuries and the killing of hundreds of pigs. Seligman 
compares this with the commands of Nongquase, the South 
African diviner, at whose command the Amaxosa in 1856 killed 
many thousands of their cattle and foretold that, when the 
cattle were killed, old chiefs would rise from the dead and 
there would be a miraculous supply of grain. 

It would take a whole book to study similar mass neuroses 
in India, but we may illustrate their general tendency bv 
a few examples. They are often marked by delusions of 
grandeur — the desire to recapture a former dignity — and by 
destructiveness. The Maria throw away their dancing dress, 
the Muria cut down thousands of trees, many tribes kill pigs 
and chickens. In 1924, the Ho of the Kolhan (Bihar) met at 
Lumpunguto and decided to stop their ancient songs and dances 
because ‘they were looked down on by their cultured neighbours 
as very low and degrading’, because their boys’ health was 
damaged by late hours spent in dancing and their morals 
injured, and because they involved unnecessary waste of time 
and energy. 

The destruction of beauty is always evil but never more 
so than when it means robbing the poorest of the poor of 
the few treasures that they have. The great Karma dance of 
the Gond is a precious and lovely thing; the Dadaria songs 
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alone are enough to redeem their culture from mediocrity. The 
Saila dance is splendid recreation and exercise. Yet all this 
is rapidly being destroyed by so-called reformers who leave 
nothing in its place except the filth of Holi and the obscenity 
of the marriage abuse. 

Hut it must be remembered that this passion for the destruc- 
tion of beautiful things is not confined to India. In his speech 
at the Sexual Reform Congress in 1929 Bernard Shaw remind- 
ed his hearers that they were not to expect that democracy 
would mean real freedom. IModern democracy, he said, ‘has 
become associated with ideas of liberty bec^iuse it has abolished 
certain methods of political oppression, and we are apt to think 
that what makes for liberty in one thing wall make for liberty 
in all things'. But this is not so. The more the people at 
large have to do with Government the more will the intellec- 
tuals and artists have to fight for their ideas and perhaps for 
their lives. Bernard Shaw illustrated his point by an anecdote 
which is relevant to the Indian situation. Cecil Sharp was a 
('ollector of many peasant songs especially in Somerst^t. He 
began (here in the rca'ior}' ot the* Rev C. L. Marson. ‘One 
day they were walking in the rectory grounds near an enclosed 
fruit garden. Cecil Sharp lu^ard a man on the other side of the 
wall singing a song, to what seemed to him to be a beautitul 
tune. He immediately noted it down, and said to Marson, 
“Wdio is that singing?” “He is my gardener”, w'as the reply. 
Sharj) insisted on finding out whetlua* he held any more songs. 
H(“ wemt in, full of the c‘nthusiasm of tlu* artist who had dis- 
('owred something beautiful ; and they told the man that they 
had heard him singing. He instantly threwv dow’n his spade, 
and ('ailed God to witneess that he was an honest and decent 
man who had never sung a song in his life, and w'as n(.>t going 
to be accused of sucli dc'bauchery and wickedness by any 
gentleman. 

‘d'hev were amazed, because' as members of our c'ultivated 
classes thev did not understand that to the mass of the people 
art and bc'autv are nothing but forms of debauchery. They 
had the greatest trouble in persuading the gardener that they 
w'ere both of them just as great blackguarcls as he was; and 
them he told them where they wxmld find other songs, and 
undertook to introduc'e them to the singers.’ 

The moral drawm by Bernard Shaw from this story 
illuminates the situation in the Maikal Hills today. vSk'Jwdy 
there is creeping over that lovely countryside the horrible 
ii — c 
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belief that poetry and art are wrong and that if the aboriginal 
communities are to win respect and rise in the social scale 
they must rob their lips of beauty and their limbs of ordered 
movement. 

Of course, the decline of the Indian folk-song is not only 
due to organized propaganda. There are many other causes. 
Alfred Williams has carefully studied the causes for the decay 
of the folk-song in England, and his analysis is so valuable 
and has so much bearing on conditions that either have come 
into being or will shortly come into being in India, that we 
make no apology for quoting him at length. 

‘What, now, is the reason of the discontinuance and 
disappearance of the folk-song ? Of course, there are many 
reasons. The dearth, or, at any rate, the restricting ol the 
fairs, and, consequently, of the opportunities of disseminating 
the ballad-sheets is one cause of its decline. The closing of 
many of the old village inns, the discontinuance of the harvest- 
home and other farm feasts, the suspension and decay of May 
games, morris dancing, church festivals, wassailing, and 
mumming are other obvious reasons. Another factor was the 
advent of the church organ and the breaking up of the old 
village bands of musicians. That dealt a smashing blow at 
music in the villages. Previous to the arrival of the church 
organ, every little village and hamlet had its band, composc“d 
of the fiddle, bass viol, piccolo, clarimt, cornet, the “horse’s 
leg”, and fhe trumpet, or “serpent”. They were played every 
Sunday in church. But they did not solely belong to the 
church. All the week they were free to be used for the enter- 
tainment of the people. The musicians had to be continually 
practising, and much of it w^is done in public. As a matter 
of fact, the villages were never without music. And the need 
of the band kept the wits of the performers fully alive. They 
laboured to make and keep themselves proficient, and the 
training they took both educated them and exerted an unmis- 
takable influence upon the everyday life of their fellows. But 
when the organ came, the village band was dismissed from 
the church ; they were not wanted any more. Their music 
was despised. There was no further need of them, and the 
bands broke up. For a while the fiddle sounded at the inns 
and at the farm feast, and was soon heard no more. 

‘Another reason for the disappearance of the folk-song is 
that the life and condition of things in the villages, and 
throughout the whole countryside, have vastly changed of 
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late. Education has played its part. The instruction given 
to the children at village schools proved antagonistic to the 
old minstrelsy. Dialect and homely language were discoun- 
tenanced. Teachers were imported from the towns, and they 
had little sympathy with village life and customs. The words 
and spirit of the songs were misunderstood, and the tunes were 
counted too simple. The construction of railways, the linking 
up of villages, with other districts, and contact with large towns 
and cities had an immediate and permanent effect upon the 
minstrelsy of the countryside. Many of the village labourers 
migrated to the towns, or to the colonies, and most of them no 
longer cared for the old ballads, or were too busily occupied 
to remember them. Before the middle of the nineteenth century 
the writing of even moderately good folk-songs had ceased ; all 
(hat have been produced since then belong to another and an 
inferior order, approaching to what is commonly known as the 
])opular song of today. At the same time, the singing of the 
old songs went on as long as the fairs and harvest-homes were 
held, and even after thev were discontinu(‘(i, till they began to 
b(‘ rigidly disiountenanced, or altogether forbidden at the inns. 
I'his was the most unkind and fatal repulse* of all. It was 
chiefly brought about, I am told, not by any desire of the 
landlord, but by the harsh and strict supervision of the police, 
rhey practically forI)ade singing. The houses at which it was 
held, those at which th(* poor labourers commonly gathered, 
were marked as disorderly places; the police looked upon 
song-singing as a species of rowdyism. Their frequent 
complaints and threats to the landlords filled them with 
misgivings; the result was that they were forced, as a means 
of self-protection, to request their customers not to sing on the 
premises, or, at any rale, not to allow themselves to be heard. 
The crestfallen and disappointed labourers accordingly held 
their peace. The songs, since they could no longer be sung in 
public, were relegated to oblivion ; hundreds have completely 
died out, and will be heard no more. The gramophone and 
the cinema have abemt completed the work of destruction, and 
finally sealed the doom of the folk-song and ballad as they 
were commonly known. 

Devendra vSatyarthi has pointed out that ‘India’s national 
movement does not seem to have recognized the importance of 
India’s folk-songs as yet’, and he quotes Freda Bedi as saying 


^ A. Williams, Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames (London, 1023), 23f. 
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that ‘Many things go towards making a national movement a 
living entity : the spirit of common effort, adequate organization, 
leaders, and very important, a common tradition. In forming 
a nation this national literature plays a big role. The Abbey 
Theatre movement, the work of Yecits and A.E. with their 
band of workers, nurtured the Irish light for independence. 
I he songs of i^lunkett, himsell a martyr for the Irish caus(‘, 
were enshrined in the hearts of Irishmen after the succ(‘s.sful 
wartime rebellion ... It is signilicant that the growth of 
interest in the “songs of th(‘ people” is a factor in post-war 
development and that it coincides with the “new nationalism” 
and radical trends in the world today. Love of folk-lor(‘ is 
. . . inherent in the cultural background of the Russian Soviet 
vSocialist Republics, because of the emphasis on ev(*r\'ihing 
that comes spontaneously from the })eople. All efforts to 
create a rich tradition of nationc'd cultur(% not a ( ulture graftc‘d 
on to the old stock by a (dvilization that is strange in ideas 
and expression, but an indigenous one that springs from tlu' 
very heart of the j.)eople, must be welcomtM.’ 

Devendra .Satyarthi concludes that ‘it is high lime for 
nationalist India to arous(* the imagination of our peoj)le to look 
upon their folk-songs as synonymous with national literatures 
and to call for an All-India h\)lk-wSongs R(*vi\’al Mov(‘meni. 

‘Let us hope that the national movement of “India reborn” 
will soon recognize' the re\al value of India's, folk-songs, and 
will give impetus to writers all ovct the countr\' to make an 
enormous e'ol lection, from the* living lips of tin* people*, of 
almost all the .songs, ballads and all other types of folklore* 
— the le*gends, folk-laie‘s, prenerbs and riddles. l*'e)lk-se)ngs 
she)uld also be sought out by our new write*rs and poets fe)r 
the unparalleled fund ejf inspiraticjn they have as the lie^art- 
beats of Mother India, as did Pushkin in Russia.’ 

In translating the songs we* have tried to la‘e[) as ne*ar 
as possible to the originals in meaning, lhe)ugh we* have* 
frankly abandoned any attempt to reproduce the fe)rm. Lunic'e 
Tietjens, in the Introduction to her anthology 77/c Pocirv of the 
Orient, divides the translators of Oric'ntal poetry into four 
principal classes. There are those whe) reproduce as closely 
as possible the rhythmic and rhyme .scheme of the original, 
.sticking as close to the sense as possible. There are thc'n 
those who feel that to reproduce a form exactly is to di.stort 
it, since the ear which must receive this form is not the .same 
ear as that for which it was written. The.se translate the 
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rhythm into one native to them, hoping thus to give the 
impression that the original gives to its own readers. The 
third type of translator is he who finding that it is very seldom 
possible to do justice to both form and content sticks to the 
content and lets the form take care of itself. He translates 
into free verse whatever the original form may have been. 
The fourth translator is he who despairing of doing justice 
to the original in any form whatever sets down in prose of 
scrupulous exactitude the precise shade of meaning as he sees 
it. 

In India there have been few attempts like those of Louise 
Hammond for Chinese poetry to reproduce the exact rhyme 
and rhythm of the originals. Macdonell did something, but 
the majority of scholars belong to the second class ; Powys 
Mathers’ astonishing version of the Chaurapanchasika is indeed 
rather an interpretation than a translation. Dr and Mrs 
Seligman translated their Vedda songs into prose, and N. E. 
Parry did the same for his often beautiful Lakher songs. 

A. G. Shirreff is a representative of the second type of 
translator. Indeed he says expressly in his introduction to 
Hindi Folk-Songs that ‘in the translations which follow my 
aim has been to give as accurate a rendering as possible in a 
form which may remind English readers of folk-poetry with 
which they are very familiar’. He finds many resemblances 
between the Hindi songs of the ignited Provinces and English 
songs and ballads. Devendra Satyarthi considers that this 
idea of rendering songs in verse with the aim of reminding 
English people of their own ballads is dangerous, and he points 
out how vShirreff translates the word sari as ‘gown’, and ta 
yahi ranhan men as ‘under the greenwood tree’. This was 
probably also the method of such workers as Griffith, R. C. 
Dutt and Sir Edwin Arnold, who have produced poems that 
are often beautiful in themselves, but which cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory translations. 

W. G. Archer has laid down some admirable principles 
for the translation of Indian folk-poetry into English. A 
poem, he says, ‘is a combination of certain images, certain 
rhythms and certain effects of music, and only if a translation 
could provide an exact parallel for each of these elements 
could it be perfect. In actual fact, a translation from a tribal 
language into English can parallel only one of these elements. 
Differences of verbal structure are so great that if parallel 
images are retained, the rhythms will be different. If the 
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rhythms are maintained, the images will suffer, while no form 
of English can reproduce the musical effects of Hindi, Uraon, 
Gondi, or Mundari. “Certain things”, said Ezra Pound, “are 
translatable from one language to another, a tale or an image 
will translate; music will practically never translate.” A 
translation becomes possible, therefore, only when there is 
no attempt at all at complete correspondence. 

‘We believe that the best solution so far reached is that of 
Arthur Waley. In translating from the Chinese Arthur 
Waley was faced with problems which are identical with those 
of Indian languages. His solution has been a series of versions 
in which the literal meaning of the translation corresponds with 
the literal meaning of the original. In particular, the images 
are never added to and never subtracted from. The poem 
as a system of images remains in translation what it is in the 
original. Instead, however, of attempting a duplication of 
rhyme, rhythm, or music, his versions use the rhythms and 
sound effects which come most naturally to the English. The 
original form is abandoned and instead the effort is to create 
a new form which is valid for a contemporary sensibility.’ 

This principle of not adding any new images is of very 
great importance. Arthur Waley himself says, ‘Above all, 
considering images to be the soul of poetry, I have avoided 
either adding images of my own or suppressing those of the 
original.’^ A vivid example of the danger of adding new 
images to a translation is seen in the works of Dryden whose 
translations are really remarkable original poems which have 
been suggested by classic models. In his famous stanza on 
Fortune occur the lines, 

I can enjoy her while she’s kind ; 

But when she dances in the wind. 

And shakes the wings and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away. 

This is supposed to be a translation of the twenty-ninth Ode 
of the Third Book of Horace. But the excellent line which was 
so much admired by Thackeray — ‘I puff the prostitute away’ 
— is represented in the original simply by the words resigno 
quae dedit. Here an entirely new image is added to the 
poem, for which there is no warrant in the original. Caution 
in this matter is all the more important when we consider 
the essential place that symbolism holds in village poetry. 

^ A. Waley, lyo Chinese Poems (London, 1928), 19. 
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We have, therefore, followed as far as possible the example 
of Arthur Waley and have worked on the principles laid 
down by W. G. Archer, that is to say, we have avoided 
rhyme and have made no attempt to reproduce the form of 
the original. We have tried to represent the original meaning 
as literally as possible, within the limits of the demands of 
poetry, and we have been scrupulous in introducing no word 
or image that is unrepresented in the original. 

To illustrate the different methods of translation it may 
be of interest to compare here versions made by Laurence 
Housman of songs in two of our previous collections. In 
Songs of the Forest appears the following song : 

The wind and the rain are beating down. 

Take shelter or your clothes will be drenched. 

The rain is falling, falling. 

In all my dreams I searched for you, 

But I did not find even the echo of your steps. 

I have built a fence by the roadside. 

I have made a fence for my garden. 

Where have you hidden, thief of my heart? 

In all my dreams I searched for you, 

But I did not find even the echo of your steps. 

I have cut tall bamboos; I have cut short bamboos. 

Large are the hollows of the dwarf bamboos. 

The thief who crouched behind my fence has hidden in 
those hallows. 

In all my dreams I searched for you, 

But I did not find even the echo of your steps. 

This is Laurence Housman ’s version : 

The wind and rain are beating down, 

Come in, don’t drown! Take shelter, do! 

The rain, the rain : O, hear it beat ! 

In all my dreams I searched for you 
But could not find one trace again. 

Or hear the echo of your feet. 

Between my garden and the track 
I built a wall, I fenced it round, 

I made it safe as holy ground. 
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0 loved, O lost, come back, come back ! 

Thief of my Heart ! I search for you, 

I search, and still no footprint meet, 

Nor hear the echo of your feet. 

1 built my wall of tall bamboo, 

Of tall, and short, with hollow stem : 

And in the hollow where they grew 

The hidden thief lay crouched in them. 

Now all my dreams I search for you. 

And up and down the world I beat : 

Rain beating on the tall bamboo 
Has drowned the echo of your feet. 

Again, in The Baiga appears the following : 

In the midst of the river, the tree is full of leaves. 
Among the leaves, monkeys are hiding — 

They are eating the fruit that grows there. 

O when will I meet my true love 
Who will put aside the leaves. 

And pluck the oranges that grow 
So round and firm upon my tree? 

Laurence Housman versified this as : 

On an island in the river is a tree full of leaves; 

And deep in among them, the monkeys, little thieves, 

Come stealing the fruit which is hiding there below — 

The fruit that hangs waiting there for thee. 

Oh, when will my love come, and drive away the thieves, 
And climb into the branches, and push aside the leaves, 
And pluck from their shadows the oranges that grow 
So full, and firm, and round upon my tree? 

One of the greatest problems facing a collector of folk-songs 
is what to do with the originals. The ideal thing is of course 
to print the original side by side with the translation. But 
this has many practical disadvantages. It is difficult enough 
for a publisher to undertake a book of this kind in any case. 
If it is burdened with a large quantity of matter which not one 
in a hundred readers will understand, the task of publication 
becomes almost impossible. Then again Hindi is a language 
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with a phonetic script very different from our own and there 
is no really satisfactory way of reproducing Hindi originals, 
especially in their obscure dialect forms, in roman characters. 
Even if that were done, there cannot be more than a few dozen 
Occidental readers sufficiently acquainted with the dialects in 
which these songs are composed to read them with any 
pleasure, while few indeed are the Indian readers who can 
bear to read any Indian language printed in roman script. 
We have decided therefore at some personal sacrifice (for the 
inclusion of originals so familiar to ourselves would have given 
us much pleasure) to omit them in the present volume and to 
publish them separately in the Devanagari script for the benefit 
of Indian readers and of such philologists as may desire to 
study them. This is the meth(^ that has been adopted by 
W. G. Archer in his important collection of the songs and 
riddles of Chota Nagpur and it has the double advantage of 
not only guaranteeing the authenticity of the poems, but of 
enabling such villagers as are literate to read them 
for themselves. 

This collection is offered as a collection of songs rather than 
of poems. In the first place the description is more accurate, 
for every verse in the book has been sung and has been 
neither written nor recited; and secondly we have deliberately 
cast our net rather widely so as to illustrate as many aspects 
of village life as possible. The great majority of village songs 
have little poetry in them, and the more primitive we get the 
less poetry we seem to find; Gondi, for example, does not 
seem to lend itself well to poetic inspiration; the Juang, whose 
songs are full of poetry, do not sing (though they still talk) 
in their ancient tongue, but use Oriya. Take one of W. V. 
Grigson’s songs, for example, in his Maria Gonds of Bastar : 

Aleya reloya relo 

Kokoreng koreng 
Why are we not singing? 

Kokoreng koreng 
Come, lads, come ! 

Kokoreng koreng 
This kind of song is no song, 

and so on. How is any one to make a poem out of that? 

Take another example, one of the first Indian folk-songs 
to be put into English, by Dalton who undoubtedly had the 
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spirit and the tongue of a true poet. This is a ‘close imitation* 
of a song sung ‘by a rockbroken stream with wooded banks, 
the girls on one side, the lads on the other, singing to the 
accompaniment of the babbling brook in true bucolic style.* 

Boys 

A kanchan flower bring to us 
We* 11 listen whilst you sing to us. 

Girls 

We*ll gather greens for dinner, dear ! 

But cannot think of singing here. 

Boys 

A handful that of chaff and straw, 

Us boys you surely beat at jaw ! 

Girls (pouting) 

Ah ! birds that chirp and fly away I 
With us you care not then to stay? 

Boys (amorous) 

Yes, yes, we*ve caught some pretty fish, 

To part, dear girls, is not our wish. 

Girls (pleased) 

The clouds disperse, the day looks fair, 

Come back then lads our homes to share. 

Boys 

No I by the bar tree blossom ! But 
You come with us and share our hut. 

Girls 

The birds sing merrily, we agree 
To leave pa ma and go with thee. 

This is not really, as it sounds at first, something for The 
Stuffed Owl; it is an attempt to reproduce the way the boys 
and girls improvise songs at one another. Most of the Dadaria 
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in Mandla are of very poor quality ; they are improvisations 
and they are usually rhymed — ^and rhyme quickly introduces 
a cheapness and vulgarity into village song. But the scientist 
must preserve the cheap and vulgar as well as the high and 
beautiful. 

The music of the songs was recorded by Walter Kaufmann 
in 1940 and an account of them was published by him in The 
Musical Quarte'j^ly for the following year, to which a valuable 
note was added by Curt Sachs, author of The World History 
of Dance. 

Sachs refers to these Gond melodies as an ‘important 
collection* and describes their ‘music as simple and primitive 
as any tribal songs in the six continents. The typical Dadaria 
is opened by a stereotyped phrase (as in Breton bagpipe tunes), 
which begins just below the final of the scale and ascends, 
without halftones, the distance of a fifth ; the melody remains 
at this level for a while — sometimes as a mere psalmodic 
repercussion — ^and descends stepwise the distance of a fourth 
to the final ; a closing episode alternates the final with its upper 
neighbour. The range of a Dadaria is from four to six degrees, 
and its skeleton is the interval of a fourth. Several Dadaria 
are without halftones, while others are diatonic, mostly in the 
Lydian mode. Thus they represent an alloy of anhemitonic 
and diatonic, of chant and actual melody, both ascending and 
descending, in modal tetrachords. 

‘The Karma songs are more archaic; one of them has only 
two tones, which lie a second apart, as have the melodies of 
certain Patagonian tribes and of the Vedda in the interior of 
Ceylon. This two-tone style is retained as a nucleus even 
when some other notes are introduced, and it is a fascinating 
experience to study the biological evolution from No. 17, 
through No. 17a, to No. 20, an evolution that presents us 
with a growth in two directions by introducing both halftones 
and tetrachordal structure. Moreover, these melodies, so 
strikingly similar to each other that we are tempted to take 
them for variants only, make clear how the high civilizations, 
drawing from the songs of the tribes that they had absorbed, 
came to the conception of melodic patterns, of ragas and 
maqamat, of I>orian, Phrygian, and Lydian*.^ 

* Walter Kaufmann, ‘Folk Songs of the Gond and Baiga*, The Musical 
Quarterly (New York, 1941), xxvii, 280-88. In this book, Kaufmann’s No. 17 
is No. 11 and his No. 20 is No. 14. No. 17a is not printed here. 
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When we approach the pleasant task of acknowledging our 
obligations to our friends, before all others we must admit our 
debt to W. G. Archer. Of his beautiful and important book, 
The Blue GrovCy he once wrote to us that ‘but for Songs of the 
Forest it is certain that The Blue Grove would never have 
been written’. It is equally certain that but for The Blue 
Grove and its successor. The Wedding of the Writers, the 
present volume would not have been written either. The 
perfection of his technique, the beauty of his translations, the 
subtlety of his interpretation, the range of his knowledge, 
his devotion to Indian art and culture has been a continual 
inspiration and challenge to us in our task. 

We must also acknowledge the devotion and inspiration 
of Devendra Satyarthi to Indian folk-literature. This writer, 
who has declared that the opinion of Andrew Fletcher, that a 
nation’s ballads are more important than its laws, has touched 
his dreams, has wandered all over India and made a vast 
collection of village-songs. T have not been able’, he says, 
‘to express my love for my country in political activity, nor 
could any form of social service suit me. I simply took to the 
songs of my people. The colour, fire, and sparkle of the 
peasants’ poetry made an interesting story for me. A nation 
reborn must be inspired by its folk-songs.’ 

In the long labour of collection, translation and interpreta- 
tion, which has now continued for ten years, we have had many 
helpers. Sunderlal Baghel and Sunderlal Narbada Prasad 
have helped us to collect songs from the beginning. Sounu 
Pardhan and his wife Phula, both of them poets, have been 
invaluable in interpretation. Baigin Gondin, Kachari Par- 
dhanin and Ahaliya Pankin have thrown light on obscure 
references which only a woman’s mind could explain and have 
themselves given many songs. Haricharan Syam, a Pardhan 
youth, Chandu, Jantri, Ram Pratap Baghel, Kartik Parteti 
and others have also helped. To Kosi Elwin a special debt 
is due for the singing of many beautiful songs. 

Mr Rambharose Agarwal has been indefatigable in his 
assistance. He has collected many songs for us, and his 
advice and his unrivalled knowledge of Mandia District has 
always been at our disposal. 

Part of the expenses of the preparation of this book were 
covered by a research grant from Merton College. Its 
publication was assisted by the Government of the Central 
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Provinces and Berar. Little, however, would have been 
possible without the support and friendship of Mr J. R. D. 
Tata and Mr J. P. Patel and of our friends (who must remain 
anonymous) on the staff of the Oxford University Press. To 
the Dioces^:in Press, Madras, belongs the credit of printing 
this and its companion volume with speed and precision at a 
time of unparalleled difficulty in the history of book-production. 

From the day we first settled in aboriginal company, we 
have been impressed with the fact that the Indian ‘primitive’ — 
for all his material poverty and lack of conventional learning — 
is not to be pitied and ‘uplifted’, but rather to be respected 
and admired. Nothing in his life is more admirable than his 
flair for poetry, his sense of rhythm, his love of art. We 
believe that if he would be rightly guided, he would not be 
ashamed of these great filings and that if he would employ 
them more* enthusiastically he would soon win an honoured 
place in the social structure of modern India. 

PaTANGARH VlLLAGi: Verrier Elwin 

Manpla District Shamrao Hivale 

India 

1 May 1944 


NOTE 


To make this collection as representative as possible, twenty- 
two songs have been reprinted from 'llic Baii^a (John Murray, 
1939), nine from Nnag.? of iiie Forest (Allen and Unwan, 1936), 
three from 'The Aoariu (Oxford University Press, 1942), and 'jne 
from Pliulmat of the Hills (John Murray, 1937). Twenty of the 
Pardhan songs were printed in Mnn /a India^ \"ol. xxii, and twelve 
of the Dadaria now aj^pearing in this volume in Mini in Indio, Vol. 
xxiii. 'I'he rest of the six hundred and nineteen songs have not 
been printed before. 
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THE KARMA DANCE 


D ances with the name of Karam or Karma have been 
recorded for many different tribes; indeed Dalton speaks 
of the Karam dance as ‘universal’.' He himself describes it 
as danced by the Kisan or Nagesar,^ by the Koiri,*^ and by the 
Kol of Chota Nagpur who cut a branch of the karam tree, 
plant it in the dancing-ground and dance round it — a ceremony 
apparently intended to ensure the fertility of the crops. ^ The 
Majhwar dance the Karma at the beginning and end of the 
rains^ and the Korwa dance it in autumn to benefit the crops 
and when rain is deficient.® 

In Chota Nagpur and Orissa, the dance is associated with 
a festival that resembles the Jawara and Bhajli ceremonies of 
Mandla. The Chota Nagpur tribes observe the festival in 
August, in the middle of the rains, when the rice is still stand- 
ing, between transplanting and harvest the Bhuiya keep it in 
late October or November, after the rice has been cut but before 
it has been threshed.® 

Dalton describes the observance of the festival among the 
Uraon. After fasting, on the evening of the first day, ‘a party 
of young people, of both sexes, proceed to the forest, and cut 
a young Karma tree or the branch of one, bearing which they 
return in triumph — dancing, and singing, and beating drums — 
and plant it in the middle of the Akhra (dancing-ground). After 
the performance of a sacrifice to the Karma Deota by the Pahn, 
the villagers feast, and the night is passed in dancing and 
revelry. Next morning, all may be seen at an early hour in 
holiday array ; the elders in groups, under the fine old tamarind 
trees that surround the Akhra; and the youth of both sexes, 
arm-linked in a huge circle, dancing round the Karma tree, 
w^hich, festooned with garlands, decorated with strips of 
coloured cloth and sham bracelets and necklets of plaited 

* E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), 135. 

^ Ibid., 132. * Ibid., 320. “ Ibid., 198. 

* R. V. Russell and Hiralal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces 
of India (London, iqi6), iv, 153. 

* Ibid., iii, 576. 

’’ W. G. .Archer, The Blue Grove (London, 1940), 43 ; S. C. Roy, The Birhors 
(Ranchi, 1925), 358; S. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs (Ranchi, 1928), 
240 IT. 

• S. C. Roy, The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa (Ranchi, 1935), 240. 
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Straw, and with the bright faces and merry laughter of the 
young people encircling it, reminds one of the gift-bearing 
tree so often introduced at our own great festival. Preparatory 
to the festival, the daughters of the head men of the village 
cultivate blades of barley in a peculiar manner. The seed is 
sown in moist, sandy soil, mixed with a quantity of turmeric, 
and the blades sprout and unfold of a pale yellow, or primrose 
colour. On the Karma day, these blades are taken up by the 
roots, as if for transplanting, and carried in baskets by the 
fair cultivators to the Akhra. They approach the Karma 
tree, and, prostrating themselves reverentially, place before 
it some of the plants. They then go round the company, and, 
like bridesmaids distributing wedding favours, present to each 
person a few of the yellow barley blades, and all soon appear, 
wearing, generally in their hair, this distinctive decoration of 
the festival. Then all join merrily in the Karma dances. 
The morning revel closes with the removal of the Karma ; it 
is taken away by the merry throng and thrown into a stream 
or a tank, but after another feast, dancing and drinking are 
resumed.’^ 

Roy considered that this festival had been borrowed by 
the Uraon from their Hindu neighbours and combined with 
their own Kadlota festival performed for the purification of 
the village and the fertility of the crops. He adds many 
details, as that the branches of the tree are called the Karam 
Raja, and that red baskets of grain are placed before them. 
Girls carry the branches from house to house where they are 
anointed with oil and scarlet powder. The fertility aspect of 
the festival is further emphasized by the fact that the girls put 
cucumbers in their Karam baskets to represent babies. 

An important part of the ceremony is the recitation of the 
Karam legend. Dalton gives a version of this- from the 
Bhavishya Purana; Roy gives another, different, tale of seven 
brothers as current among the Uraon ; the Bhuiya have another 
version. 

The Karam festival was witnessed at the beginning of 
December 1942, at the Bhuiya village of Champajor in 
Keonjhar State. A shrine beautifully decorated with flowers 
was erected in the middle of the dancing-ground in front of the 
village dormitory. Branches of the Karam tree were cut and 
placed in the shrine. All night the boys and girls danced 

Dalton, op. cit., 259. 
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before it, and a priest at midnight recited the story of Karam 
Raja and Karam Rani. In the morning, after a long period 
of dancing, the Karam tree was taken in procession round the 
village. 

The story at Champajor village was of the usual kind that 
long ago when the old men and women were dancing, their 
hands and feet began to swell, and Karam Raja and Karam 
Rani came to say that they would only be cured if the boys and 
girls kept a f^ast in their honour. In Nagira, in Bonai State, 
the story was that there was once a rich man with seven sons 
and seven daughters. The sons, but not the daughters, weie 
married. The head of the house went away for a long period 
of trading, and in his absence an old Brahmin came and find- 
ing the daughters and the daughters-in-law working hard at 
the affairs of the estate told them there would be no profit in 
their work unless they honoured Karam Raja and Karam 
Rani. They asked the Brahmin to stay with them and he 
taught them how to keep the festival. In the middle of their 
dancing and drinking the merchant came home, and supposing 
his children to be wasting their time beat them and destroyed 
the shrine they had made. Karam Raja and Karam Rani 
then went away to the jungle and sat beneath their tree. The 
merchant lost his money, and at last in despair went to the 
tree and brought a branch on his shoulders to his house. He 
celebrated the festival and his wealth was restored. 

But in Ronta, Bonai State, the Karam festival was asso- 
ciated with a story very similar to those that have already been 
given in Folk-Tales of MahakoshaL 1-ong ago there was a 
Bhuiya merchant who had seven sons. Six of these were 
married and worked hard in the house. The seventh who was 
unmarried did nothing but worship the Karam tree. He 
would fast all day, and then dance before it, beating a drum 
made of a plantain stalk. As a result of this worship great 
wealth came to the merchant’s house, and the six brothers 
grew jealous. They broke the boy’s drum and drove him from 
his home. 

When the worship of the Karam tree stopped, the merchant 
lost his money. He was an old man and he thought, T will 
go to Bhagavan and ask what is the matter.’ On his way 
he met an old woman and when she learned that he was going 
to Bhagavan she said, ‘Ask him why it is that when I use 
my rice-husker the end strikes against my breast and hurts 
me till I am ready to die.’ 
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After a time the old man met a merchant who asked him 
to inquire from Bhagavan why it was that, though he had 
dug a tank and it was full of water, they could not use it 
because of the insects that infested it. 

Then the old man came to a garden and its owner said to 
him, ‘When you meet Bhagavan, ask him wh}^ all the fruit 
on my mango trees decays.’ 

At last the old man reached Bhagavan and said, Tn former 
days I could not find room to store my wealth, but now it is 
all gone.’ ‘It is lost’, said Bhagavan, ‘becaust‘ your six sons 
drove out their younger brother and neglected the worship 
of Karam Raja.’ 

Then Bhagavan said, ‘That old woman has the only rice- 
husker in the village and she will not allow anvone else to 
use it. That is why it hurts her breast. That merchant will 
not let the villagers use his tank, and so it is always full of 
insects. That gardener will not let anyone else eat his fruit, 
and so it all decays.’ 

As the old Bhuiya went home he told the gardener, the 
merchant and the woman what Bhagavan had said, and when 
he reached his house he called his youngest son and made him 
begin the worship of Karam Raja and Karam Rani again. 
Soon the old man’s wealth was restored, and since that day 
the Bhuiya have observed the Karam festival. 

The Gond and Pardhan of Mandla say that the Karma 
songs originated in Kodia Bhakar (presumably Chang Bhakar) 
at the same time as Ghanshyam was born in a Bharewa’s 
house. Ghanshyam’s umbilical cord was cut by itself without 
the help of a knife or midwife and his placenta (which was the 
Karma) ran away to Surguja State. In a dream Ghanshvam 
had told the Rani of Surguja that he was going to visit her. 
She made many preparations for his coming and a pole cut 
from the Karam tree called Karmadar was put up in the 
dancing-ground. 

When the Bharewa found that Ghanshyam and the Karma 
had run away they pursued them and when thev reached 
Surguja and saw the Karmadar pole they sang, 


Where were you born Ghanshyam Deo ? 
Where did you take your form ? 

On earth I was born 
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In the world I took my form 

Where did you clear the grass for your dancing-ground 
Cleaning all four corners 
Putting lights on the corners? 

In every village there are shrines in your honour 
And from the corners of your dancing-ground 
You have called all the gods to your Karma. 

But when they asked the Rani to send the god and the Karma 
songs back she said to them, ‘It was written in your fate 
(karma) and so they came to me. It is by my good karma 
that I am able to possess them.’ 

Since then it is said that the Rani of Surguja never gets 
up in the morning without singing five Karma songs and 
before she splits her tooth-twig she sings another five. 

Ghanshyam is sometimes supposed to be responsible for 
giving rain and when there is drought the people sing Karma 
in his honour. 

The Karma tree (Adina cordifolia, Hook.*) is a tall decidu- 
ous tree with cordate leaves, and is distributed throughout 
India. Its wood is used for building, but the Birhor — and 
probably other tribes who obs<*rve the festival — must not use 
it for fuel or in their houses.^ It is not regarded as specially 
sacred in the Central Provinces or in Bastar, but the Vishnu 
Parana describes how Krishna loved to climb it and hide him- 
self in its thick foliage. It was from a Kadamba tree (which 
is the same as the Karma) that he leapt into the serpents’ pool 
and subdued Kaliya, the snake king.^ 

The people of the Maikal Hills do not observe the Karma 
festival today, though a belief in the ceremonial value of 
the Karma dance persists. In times of drought or calamity, 
a Panda (priest) may be inspired to declare that a chain of 
Karma dances must be weaved round the country. Then 
parties of men and women go from village to village dancing; 
each place visited takes up the theme in turn, and passes it on. 
The dance is not now, however, associated with the Karma 
tree, but many of the ceremonies described for the Uraon can 
be paralleled in the Jawara festival of Mandla. 

Except that at the beginning of the Karma season, which 
opens in September when the rains are over and continues to 
the end of the hot weather, there is a ceremony when a Panda 

’ Dalton calls it by its synonym Nauclea cordifolia, Willd. 

^ Roy, The Birhor s, 383. 

* H. H. Wilson. The Vishnu Parana (London, 1864-77), Chap. VII. 
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brings a plate with a lighted lamp and rice and salutes each 
of the dancers in turn, the Karma of the Maikal Hills is a 
dance and nothing more. 

The formation and pattern of the dance is of three main 
kinds. The Thadi and Lahaki Karma is danced by a line of 
women facing a group of male drummers and singers. 


The women remain standing upright for part of the time ; 
at intervals they bend forward and move a few steps up to 
the group of men and then back. In the Lahaki form, which 
is danced very quickly and vigorously, the line of women 
slowly rotates round the men as it moves to and fro. 

The essence of the Khalaha Karma is that the line of girls 
should revolve quickly round the group of men. It is a double 
movement, for the women go in towards the men and round 
anti-clockwise at the same time. 
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In some of the more elaborate Baiga dances, the main line 
of women circles slowly, while a small group of boys and 
girls with clappers goes round in the opposite direction. 
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The third kind of pattern is the Jharpat, which implies any 
kind of dance in which men and women dance opposite each 
other. This takes many different forms, but its base may be 


illustrated thus 
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Sometimes this dance swings simply to and fro; sometimes 
the whole group rotates slowly, generally anti-clockwise, on 
its own axis. In the Baigani Dawad variation of this move- 
ment, the women remain in line, but the men are in a group ; 
they run quickly to and fro with a pretty tripping step, swing- 
ing their feet without touching the ground at the end of each 
run. In the Baigani Jhumar also the men and women move to 
and fro opposite each other, but with a slower step. The 
Badiani Karma, which owes its name to the Badi caste, is a 
formation of a line of men facing a line of women which 
circles very quickly with long steps ; it sometimes goes so 
fast that the two lines form a large circle. 
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These are the main patterns of the Karma. The women 
always dance hand in hand, sometimes standing erect and 
sometimes bent well forward. The chief beauty of the dance 
is in the steps, which often attain a wonderful precision and 
speed. Many of these have been described in The Baiga, 

The Karma songs are fitted to the dances, but there is not 
a very strict rule about this — for it is always possible to adapt 
a song by inserting extra syllables and varying the amount of 
repetition. Each dance-pattern can be performed to a number 
of different tunes. 

Most, though not all Karma songs, consist of thrc^e parts — 
the Rag, the Tek and the Ad. The Rag is the introductory 
portion that lets the dancers know what tune or rhythm is to 
be used. It consists of a single phrase — Aho hai, A ho ho hai 
and so on — which is not repeated. The Tek is that part of the 
song which is sung while the people are actually dancing, 
bent forward and moving about. It is constantly repeated, 
and may be regarded as a sort of chorus. The Ad is sung in 
the intervals between the actual dancing, when the women 
straighten themselves and stand still, only slightly swaying 
their bodies to and fro. 

The songs are usually sung antiphonally, but not like the 
Dadaria where a second group or individual must answer the 
first with something new. Here the second group must pick 
up and repeat whatever the first group gives them. 

Occasionally the songs are in rhyme, but more frequently 
they gain their effect by constant repetition and by assonanre. 
A line like 

Ori re ori koilari jhori kai din Ic hobo rani luka chori 
is repeated in w^hole or in part over and over again. Consider 
also the effect of 

Hai hai lahari hai ga lahar lahar karai wa lahari hai re. 

Onomatopaeic and echo-words, alliteration and ‘internal rhyme* 
further aid the swing and vigour of the song. 

A special feature of the Karma scmgs is the use of 
standardized clicht^s which may be used at any time and to 
any extent. Expressions like 'Jhe lag he. Don’t do it’, 'Jhe 
bolo^ Don’t say a word’, 'Ab dhire dhire dhirc, Now do it 
slowly’, *Nahi dwaiy He won’t come’, 'Chodc dc be, Let me 
go’, 'Bhalle, bhalle, bhalle, well, well, well’, with their sexual 
suggestiveness, are inserted as an impromptu chorus into any 
song. There are certain words also that are inserted, irres- 
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pective of the sense or grammar, to fill out the line and make it 
fit the music or the dance. Not any words can be used, but 
karela (implying sexual congress), hansa (goose), hira (dia- 
mond), prdn (life), bandho (brother), dhoki (deceiver), chiraiya 
(bird) are constantly employed. 

The difficulties of recording the songs (quite apart from 
translating them) are considerable. The actual singing of 
No 7 may have been something like this — 

I 

O ho ho re hay 

Jhe bolo jhe bolo sanja saber a mor hira 
Suria athai chiraiya chiraiya jorikc lane. 

Dupdr O sanja sabera dhire dhire dhire 
Diipdr O sanja sabera O karela mor. 

But of this only the words italicized belong to the real song : 
the others are official improvisations which may or may not 
be included. 
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W E will now give specimens of the different types of 
Karma accompanied in many cases by their music, to 
indicate their form. 


THE KHALAHA KARMA 

J'hese are the very popular songs of the lowlands. 





Rag: Oha hay 

* Ti k : Pihala kon ban khoju ga 
Piha basai pardesh hansdla 
Kon ban khoju re? 

Ad: Jin bangdlin beti jinaki Iambi Iambi kes 
Apan patila chhodke taje konake desh. 

Jn what jungle should I seek my love? 

He has settled in a strange country 
In what jungle should 1 seek my swan ? 

That Bengali girl with her long long hair 
Has left her husband to seek another land. 
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Rag: O ho a hay 

Tek: Ek baje ma gddi chhutai 
Dui baje ma reL 
Tin baje ma saiya chhutai 

Phutai Idlien. 

Tikat kdioga abato gddi chhutai 
Bildspurkha re. 

Ad: Na mola khdy jdy 
Na mola piy jdy 
Na mola kuchhusuhdy. 

At one o’clock the train is off 
At two o’clock the railway train 
At three o’clock my lover goes 
And the lantern breaks. 

Come, get your ticket, for the train 
Is off to Bilaspur. 

I cannot eat 
I cannot drink 
O nothing pleases me. 

4 



Raisuri mdldla bisure dyo ohi narwdma 
Raisuri mdldla bisure dyo ga. 
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Rakh dharle bhusa dharle aur dharle chhindi kucha ga, 
Althi kalthi pain mdnjoi ohi narwdma 
Raisuri mala. 

0 MY coloured necklace I 

1 forgot it in that very stream 
I had ashes, I had chaff 

1 had a brush of palm leaves 
On either side turning my anklets 
I cleaned them in that very stream 
My coloured necklace. 

KHALAHA JHULANIA KARMA 
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Rag: Hare-a-hdy. 

Teh: Karela kaha nikal gai ga 
Nayana ma jddv ddl 
Chiraiya kaha nikal gai re 

Ad: Kdri phi churi pahhai 
Bichma pahhai kakana, 

Dinake to najar ma dekhai 
Rat dethai sap ana. 

Where has my dark love gone? 

My bird — she put magic on my eyes — 
Where has she flown away? 

She has black and yellow bangles 
Brass bracelets in the middle 
By day I see her with my eyes 
At night she\s but a dream. 
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THE THADI KARMA 

This quieter and more monotonous dance seems to allow 
more room for poetry. It is performed to a number of different 
tunes. 



Rag: Oho~ho~ho re ha-a~y. 

Tek: Sagli umirala maike gamdy to dare ka hike jabe sasu 
rdra 

Dekh to hhala. 

Ad: Chat dial chalti hai dil hai uddsa 
Jal hhitar khade hoke 
Marat hai piydsa ga. 

If you have wasted all your days at home 

What will you have to take to your husband’s house? 

Now she is on her way 
And her heart is sad. 

She stands in water 
Yet she is dvin^ of thirst. 
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Boys 

Rag: 0 ho ho re hay 

Tek: Sanja sabera surta dthai jorike lane 
Diipar 0 sanja sabera. 

Ad: Chola bane hai kaisa pdnikc phulka 
Hawa lagai ghur jdna. 

Boys 

Khdle mircha dharle dhirja. 

Girls 

In the evening and the morning 

Comes a longing for my love 

At the midday and the evening and the morning. 

Life is like a bubble on the water 
A touch of wind dissolves it. 

Boys (mockingly) 

Eat some chillies and be patient. 

When someone is bitten by a snake, he eats chillies and so 
long as they taste hot he knows he will recover. So too the 
lover will come through happily if she has patience. 

8 

Rag: O ho ho re hd-d-y. 

Tek: Phul phulai guldbke ya ghamad rahdv 
Bhanndwai ga ki phulphulai tor phule 
Phulwdri ma ga ki phulai je jama tumhdra re. 

Blossoms the rose 

Its music fills the world 

And in your own face there’s a flower 

While in the garden of your bed 

Blossoms the rose. 
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Tek: Awat hansdla pidha de de 
A dar baddyiga 

Apne jorila kate supdri de de 
Ban j la de de wo bdlaka. 

Ad: Manmdna ghokai bhaiya dilama wichdrai 
(jhoki ghoki ke chola rowai ga. 

Give a seat to your visitor 
So will you be honoured 
Give prepared supari to your own mate 
Pray that a barren woman may have a child 

0 brother, I have thought and thought 

1 have asked my heart 

By this anxious thought my life has wept. 

THE LAHAKI KARMA 

This is another very popular type of song. It is sung, 
as the Lahaki Karma is danced, with great vigour and speed, 
while the feet move in intricate rhythm. The Gond sav that 
once they are caught by the Lahaki, they are lost to the world, 
and all its troubles are forgotten. 

10 
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Rag: Ohoho ooo re o. 

Tek: Talawa ma jdl phekai mare machhuri 

Nahiga nahi sanghi kaise milau najuria. 

Ad: Kon kahdy mar mar konkahdy jhai mar 
Kon kahdy gharale nikdr, 

I THREW the net into tlie lake to kill the fish 
O friend, how can I meet her eyes ? 

One says, Kill, kill. Another says, Do not kill 
Some say, Turn her out of the house. 



Dekhema jhingara ghine ghindpan holiydnama 
Tor bar a suhdpan boliydnama. 

Ad: Kon mahina holai pdpire pihuwa konc mahina 
jhingurja hundwai kon mahma. 

Hark to the son^ of the grasshopper. 

' How ugly to look at 
How sweet to hear. 

In which month sings the bird of sin ? 

In which month sings the grasshopper? 

THE PANKANI KARMA 

The Pankani Karma is not a different dance but is the 
name of the tune. The music, which unfortunately has not 
been recorded, is very Hindu in character as are the references 
in the song itself which are all to Krishna. The Panka, who 
now form a semi-Hindu caste, are probably aboriginal in 
origin. They are very intelligent and have adopted the Gond 
songs and dances with enthusiasm. Their interpretations of 
the Karma and Dadaria are often of great beauty and might 
well have a book to themselves. 
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Rag: Ahdho o re e e. 

Tek: Banasi bajdndldre chhode deb e may a 
Nande mohanjike Idla hdy re. 

Ad: Teri banasi rasake bhini bdji madhur rasdl 
Sunsun sari brijke ndri bhul gaye gharmdl. 

Ruby of Nande Mohan 
Stop playing on your flute 

For the sweet rasa of its music 
Sinks into the very soul of love 
When the women of Brij hear it 
They forget their homes. 

THE BAIGANI KARMA 

The Baigani Karma dance may take the form of either 
the Baigani Dawad or the Baigani Jhumar which we have 
already described. The name Baigani is also given to the 
great circular dance where often two concentric rings of 
dancers revolve in opposite directions. The songs and tunes 
that follow are used in this dance. 

13 







Dnkh sahi nahi jay 
Ye ddi bdpana ke mai nohar re, 
Khdndekc dhotiya mudhe ma dharehu 
Ohi hike jdhu sasura ghare. 
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I CANNOT bear this sorrow 
I am the very life of my mother and father 

The cloth that used to be over my shoulder 
It is over my head now 

That is what I will take to my husband’s house. 

A girl is going to her husband’s house for the first time : 
she will take him her maturing youth symbolized in the cloth 
flung over her head. 



Ho-o-o hay, 

Patareli hai jamdn dekhanima Idgai suhdpan re 

Das rupaiydke bindiya 

Sddesdt ke hawdl 

Pack rupaiydke sakhuri 

Hdy sakhuri to chumai gdl 

Dekhani ma Idgai suhdpan re. 

She is graceful 
My young darling 
It is delight 
To look at her 

She has a bindiya worth ten rupees 
Her hawal is seven eight 
The chains are five rupees 
The chains kiss her cheeks 
What delight it is to see her I 
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The bindiya is a beautiful silver ornament tied across the 
head. The hawal is a necklace made by stringing rupees 
on a decorative cord. 


JHUMKI KARMA 

This form of the dance appears to have been borrowed 
from the wandering Dewar or the Badi. One or two women 
balance baskets on their heads and gaily decorate themselves 
with bells on their feet. A pair of male drummers accom- 
pany them. The dance has now been imitated by some of 
the Pardhan who regard it as a very special achievement. 
The following illustrates the form and type of the songs that 
are used. 
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Rag: Aha d a d d aha, 

Tek: Ehe tola mohe ddrega 

Ghungaru balam tola mohi ddre fe. 

Ad: Apan khawai ddlbhdt tola delay pasia. 

Alas she has entranced you 
With the bells on her ankles 
She has entranced you. 

Yet for herself she has boiled rice and pulse 
And only gives you rice-water. 

THE BAIGANI JHUMAR KARMA 
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Achha dddure champa ddr akhdda chholaw 
Achha dddure chhote chkote chhokara buldw 
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Achha dddure chhote chhote mdnduri mangdw 
Achha dddure chhote chhote chhokari buldw. 

My dear little brother, make ready the dancing-grcamd 
My dear little brother, call some nice young boys 
My dear little brother, bring some nice little drums 
My dear little brother, call some nice little girls. 

Rag: Oho 000 hd d d y- 

Tek: Bar kdtc pipal kdte dma kahe hate 
Gauka piddla mudama Idde 
Dharam kahe ddre 
Aise bhanej kdhe mare. 

Ad: ]dn to kahdy gaon kaise 
Khau to kahdy ddl bhdt 
Karam karawat ho gais 
Khichari ma pad gay hat. 

You have cut a banyan 

You have cut a pipal 

But why did you cut the mango tree ? 

It is as if you were carrying 

A cow’s leg upon your head 

Why have you cast away your virtue? 

'Why have you killed your nephew? 

He said he would go to a village 
He said he would eat rice and pulse 
But fortune turned its back on him 
And all his hand grasped was khichri. 

BAIGANI DA WAD KARMA 
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Tek: Angandma tehi mare angandma tehi mdre 
Bhaisi char at sing jor. 

Ad: Kon ban ahira gaiydla char dye ga 

Kon ban paniya piyaye. 

He was calling in the yard 

The buffaloes graze with horns together 
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In which jungle did the Ahir feed the cows? 

In which jungle did he water them? 

THE BADIANI KARMA 

The songs are usually sung with the head on one side. 
The style and music are borrowed from the wandering Badi. 

. 19 

Rag: Jehdy. 

Tek: Nahi dikhay gdoke jawayya ga 

Phikar karai mot ghar ke rahayya. 

Ad: Kekhar hath likh chitihi bhejo swdmi 
Kekhar hdth sandesha re? 

I CANNOT see anyone who is going to my village 
How anxious my people at home must be. 

O master, by whose hand should I write and send the letter ? 
By whose hand should I send a message? 
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Rag: O ho ho re hay. 


Tek: Irphir ke chdra charlc warag ke suwana ga 
Baithela khojai hariyar birachha re. 

Ad: Bangal ma ddi hotdy bangat ma bhdi 
Bighade ma koi nahi puchhai. 

Wander as you will 

Eat your food in freedom 

The parrot seeks a green tree for its perch. 

In good fortune your mother stands by you 
In good fortune your brother stands by you 
But in disaster no one asks for you. 
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THE JHARPAT KARMA 
21 

Rag: Oho Oooo hare hoi. 

Tek: Bichhal gayo madalake kdndo 
Bichhal gayo. 

Ad: Na mola khdye jay na mola pi jay 
Ghok parai kachhu na suhay. 

I HAVE slipped in the mud of Mandla 

I have slipped in the mud. 

I cannot eat, I cannot drink 

The memory (of Mandla) comes 

And nothing else contents me. 

The onomatopaeic cries and exclamations that occur rather 
frequently in these songs are an important element of their 
technique. The use of echo-words, of internal rhyme, of 
vigorous and expressive bits of verbal music, makes the songs 
go : it gives them life and energy, and the noise of the words 
blends with the roar of the drums and the stamping feet. 

The use of such expressions was common in Elizabethan 
England, and more recently has ranged from the semi- 
humorous — such as Browning’s ‘Bang-whang-whang goes the 
drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife’ and Lear’s ‘He tinkledy-binkledy- 
winkled a bell’ to serious attempts to express sound such as 
T. S. Eliot’s borrowing with amazing success of the ‘prick- 
song’ of the ‘ravished nightingale’ from Lyly. 

Yet there the nightingale 
Filled all the desert with inviolable voice 
And still she cried, and still the world pursues, 

‘Jug jug’ to dirty ears. 

Lyly’s full account of the nightingale’s song was ‘jug jug 
teru’. Brathwaite gives it as ‘jug jug’ and ‘te’u 
te’u’. But Middleton, for some reason, makes the same bird 
cry ‘twit twit twit’, which is hardly credible. 

The cries and calls of birds are naturally those most 
commonly attempted by the poets. Shakespeare makes the 
lark chant ‘tirra lirra’ and the strutting chanticleer cry ‘cock- 
a-didle dow’. The Elizabethan owl usually hooted ‘te-whit 
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te-whoo* or ‘tu-whit towho’, a tradition maintained by 
Coleridge, whose owl in Christabel cried ‘tu-whoo I tu-whoo!* 
Thomas Nashe attempts ‘cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-we, to-witta- 
woo’ for a symphony of birds. W. H. Auden speaks of a 
‘murmuration of starlings’. 

In India, the Uraon describe the song of the koel-cuckoo 
as ‘kuhu kuhu’ : in our collection it is given as ‘kuhu-kuhu’ 
and ‘kahar-kahar’. The Vedda reproduce the song of the dove 
as ‘kudurun kudurun’ and the twitter of birds as ‘silibili 
silibili’. The Uraon represent the murmur of bees as 

Nanjani, manjani 
Ranjani, manjani. 

The Pardhan horse neighs ‘hiyo hiyo’ or ‘hu hu’, and trots 
‘hin hin hin hin.’ 

Drums and music are everywhere the same. Elizabethan 
Fletcher makes his trumpets sound ‘tara tara tara tara tara’ 
and his drums go ‘dub dub’. Hirakhan’s ‘drum of victory’ 
sounded ‘dum dum’. The heroes of our songs tremble ‘dal 
dal’ or ‘tar tar’ ; the heroines weep ‘dhar dhar’ and sob ‘kalhar 
kalhar’. Thev laugh ‘gad gad’ and an old woman chuckles 
‘khad khad’. 

A sound of great importance to the Gond and Pardhan 
singer is the musical tinkle of a girl’s ornaments, a theme 
rarely celebrated in European poetry. But here the chutki 
toe-rings sound ‘chutuk chutuk’, the anklets go ‘chunur 
chunur’ or ‘runjum runjum’ — and when a youth hears the 
sweet music, his heart beats ‘kudur budur’. 

Other sounds that are attempted in these songs are — the 
splashing of water, ‘lijak lijar’ ; rain falling, ‘rimik jhimik* 
or ‘rinjhim rinjhim’ ; a stream rippling, ‘jhir jhir’. The noise 
of the churn is ‘ghamar ghamar’, of kneading ‘gadar gadar’, 
of cooking ‘karak karak’, of boiling clothes ‘radbad radbad’. 
The beat of the large rice-husker worked by the feet is well 
represented as ‘dhok dhik dhok dhik’. A litter comes creak- 
ing and swinging ‘diggi dola’ and ‘dip dip’. 

Unfortunately, there is little comparative material available 
in the existing monographs. But the ‘echo-words’ common 
in every Indian language serve a similar purpose of giving 
life and energy to the verse. I.arge, exciting, double words 
are also used as in other languages : Gurdon points out the 
Khasi habit of using such words ‘which add much to the finish 
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and polish of a sentence’/ Some of these appear to be 
attempts at the expression of sound; thus ‘ia shoh ia dat’ 
means ‘to scuffle’; ‘rymbiaw rymboin’ represents the adverb 
‘shrinkingly’ and ‘nior-nior’ means ‘shakily’. The Khasi 
‘sip-sip, sap-sap’ for ‘tasteless’ may be compared with the 
Chhattisgarhi ‘lichar pichar’ or ‘insipid’. 

^ P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis (London, 1914), 215. 
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T hk Rina, Sua and Tapadi are dances for women and the 
Rina at least may once have been a ceremonial and patriotic 
performance before the Rani in the courts of the old Gond 
kings. Today the Rina is danced at Diwali, and the Sua and 
the Tapadi (which is the Baiga version) during the cold weather 
from November to January. There are no very strict rules, 
however, and the Rina may also be danced at marriages. 
These dances are specially popular among married and old 
women, and members of the Hindu cultivating castes join 
freely with the aboriginals in performing them. 

Like the Saila, the Rina is often danced competitively 
against the women of another village. The challenging party 
arrives in the evening to give the other women time to prepare. 
After dark they try to turn over the logs of wood placed as 
weights on the roofs of their hosts’ houses. If they succeed 
in doing this unnoticed, they believe they will win the contest. 
It they are discovered, their hosts offer fire and incense at 
a cross-roads the next morning to undo the charm. 

The general form of each of these dances is the same and 
is very simple. "Fhe women form themselves into two rows 
facing each other, but not holding hands. 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

<!) 6 6 6 4 6 

For the Rina and Tapadi dances, the rows bend forward 
alternately clapping their hands and moving their feet very 
gradually with a simple left-right left-right movement so that 
the double line slowly rotates on its own axis. 

After a time one line turns its back on the other, and the 
women of both go down on their knees and clap their hands 
vigorously, sw^aying to and fro. 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 9 9 
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Finally, both lines join together and go round in a big 
circle, all facing inwards, bending down and clapping their 
hands. 
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The Sua dance differs only in its more exact imitations ot 
the movements of a parrot. The women move both feet 
together, very slightly, sliding them along the ground, raising 
the toes a little first and then the heels. They swing their 
buttocks slightly and move their heads to and fro as a parrot 
does. At the end of each line of the song, they utter a shrill 
parrot-like cry. The best dancers use their hands to great 
advantage, clapping them together very low down and bringing 
them up and towards the breast, opening them rather wide. 

22 

Rut in a rina rihdlo rhui 

Chuiuk chutuk chntki hajai pairin ko tdra 

Dhiro dhiro wah do jdho bajdr. 

The toe-rings sound chutuk chutuk in tune with the 
anklets 

Let us go slowly slowly to the bazaar. 

Ri-rina rihilo rina ri-rina-rina ki-i-i-i 

Rihdlo rma 

Kon desale dyere jogi 

Kon des lay jd-d-d-be jogi re 

Kui-i-ui 

Agum desale dye pachhum des jd-d-d-be jogi re. 

From what country do you come, O Jogi ? 

To what country are you going? 

You have come from the country in front 
You are going to the country behind, O Jogi. 
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Sua ndchai jdwo ki sua ndche 
Jdwore suana bhdi sua ndche jawo tinojan 
Suana sua ndche jdwo tinojan 
Asman Idgai gddima chadh jatau 
Suana koidke mdya dharke. 

Let us go to dance the Parrot Dance 
O brother, let us three go to dance 
Fo dance the Parrot Dance, the three of us 
O how I long to get in the train 
And go to Kota for the Parrot Dance. 

The parrot is famous in Indian folklore as a bird of learn- 
go-between of lovers and a sex symbol. The parrot 
does in fact have a larger brain than other birds and its thick 
tongue enjoys a finer sense of taste. There is a learned parrot 
in the Kaiha Sarit Sagara;^ another called Vaisampayana in 
Bana’s Kadambari. In the Katha Sarit Sagara again we find 
a continent King of the Parrots named Hemaprabha, rich in 
the chastity it had practised in a former birth. It helps the 
foolish parrot Charumati, enslaved by its passions, to renounce 
the society of females,^ Vikramakesarin had a parrot 

of god-like intellect named Vidagdhachudamani. It knew^ all 
the Shastras and ever assisted him by its discernment.^ 
According to the Vishnu Purana the wife of the sage Kasyapa 
was the mother of all parrots. In a story recorded by Steel 
and Temple a parrot is the companion and helper of the hero 
and assists the heroine.'* 

Although in the Central Provinces the parrot is the 
go-between of lovers,^ the classical view of this bird is that 

‘ Penzer, v, 27 ff. * Ibid, vi, 86. 

® Ibitl, vi, 183 ff. 

* P\ A. Steel and R. C. Temple, Wide-Awake Stories (Bombay, 1884), 255 ff. 
in the story of Dhola — H. L. Kavyopadhyaya, A Grammar of the 
(lihiittisL^arhi Dialect (Calcutta, 1921), 198 ff. — and in many of our poems. 
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it has the lowest opinion of women. King Vikramakesarin’s 
parrot, for example, declares that ‘females are of intolerable 
audacity, immoral and wicked* and the talking parrot is often 
represented as warning the deceived husband. Even in the 
story of Dhola, where the parrot proves itself so useful a 
go-between, the heroine while admitting its intelligence 
deplores its infidelity. 

Crooke says that the bird seems to have been a sort of 
marriage totem among certain tribes : images of it made of the 
wood of the cotton tree or of clay were hung up in the marriage- 
shed by the Kol and others.’ In our poems^ as well as in 
W. G. Archer's collections, the parrot is often associated with 
sex and marriage ; it is used both as a male and a female symbol. 

Padumavati, the daughter of King Gandharva Sen of 
Ceylon, had a parrot called Hiramani which could understand 
the speech of human beings. It escaped and was caught bv a 
fowler who sold it to Raja Ratan Sen of Chitore. When the 
parrot described Padumavati*s beauty to its master, he 
renounced the throne and went on foot with the parrot to 
Ceylon. When he reached there he sent the parrot as his 
messenger and at last married the princess. This story, which 
is told in a sixteenth century Hindi poem by Alalik Muham- 
mad Jaisi, is illustrated by the delightful picture of the Jaipur 
School, showing the princess catching the bird, which is repro- 
duced in Gangoly’s Masterpieces of Rajput Painting. 

* Crooke, ii, 252. For an excellent story about a parrot, see North Indian 
Notes and Queries^ v, 31. 
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Ririna rina rihila rina ! He ndre suw^ho! 

The dancers are dancing, the people gather round O 
How lovely are the feet adorned with silver 
How beautiful the anklets with their sounding rings 
The dancers are dancing, the people gather round O 
Ririna rihila ay. 


25 

O SLEEPER rise, if you would see 

At midnight the fig burst into flower 

The feet adorned with rings are beautiful 

Look at her throat, the necklace circling it 

The anklets made the ankles beautiful 

From the toes I will remove the rings 

How shall I know if our thoughts agree, O friend? 

O sleeper rise, if you would see 

At midnight the fig burst into flower. 

26 

Toni wo sua ki ri rina rihil ai 
Speak to me, parrot, on the little fig tree 
For this is the home of parrots like you 
On the slippery stones in the river 
The girls are washing their clothes 
And laughing gad gad 

For they are preparing for tomorrow’s festival 
They have brought out their gold ornaments 
Their silver necklaces 

They have called their friends from all around 
The koel has cried kahar kahar 

Perhaps her sweet singing has brought the festival. 
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Compare the Kol Karma song — 

Slowly fall the figs from the tree 
But when the parrot 
Sits on the branch 
They come down in showers.^ 


Ri rina wo rina ri ri ndwo rina 

Life of my mind, where have you gone to fight ? 

I change my rings from toe to toe 

Khelo khelo khelo 

But my bed is lonely 

Jhelo jhelo jhelo 

Life of my mind, where have you gone ? 

I said, Don't go, but you would go 
Khelo khelo khelo 

I change my anklets from foot to foot 

Jhelo jhelo jhelo 

And change them back again 

But my bed is lonely 

Khelo khelo khelo 

Jhelo fhelo jhelo- 


28 

Ri rina rina wo wah rihal rina 
Kagjdi, walk slowly slowly 
Slide your feet slowly along 

In the country where there is no famine of scorpion-rings 
Kagdi, walk slowly slowly 

In the country where there is no famine of armlets. 

As she walks she thinks with fear 

As I went they said, You are running away 

But leave us a message as you go to a stranger’s land 

Kagdi, there’s still some red maize in your bin 

Kagdi, walk slowly slowly 

In the country where there is no famine of necklaces. 

Scorpion-rings are the silver or metal rings worn on the 
toes and bearing a crude representation of a scorpion. There 
is possibly a vague idea that they will protect against scorpion- 
bite. 

* Original at p. 130 of North Indian Notes and Queries, ii (1892). 
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Will you have a cloth or a blanket? 

Will you be a Brahmin or Chamar? 

O fair Laharo, in the bun of your dark hair 

The peacock cries 

Will you eat hot or cold supper ? 

Will you go to Calcutta or Kasi ? 

O fair Laharo, in the bun of your dark hair 
The peacock cries. 

Laharo is a name given to a friendly, forward, exciting girL 
The bun of hair, projecting at the back of the head and tied 
with gay colours, is regarded as most beautiful and attractive. 

The peacock has not a very good reputation in Europe, for 
its cry is supposed to be a warning of death, and it is usually 
associated with the deadly sin of pride. For example, in 
Middle English literature the priest may be described as 
‘proud as a peacock’ or a lover may be ‘as any peacock proud 
and gay’. But in our songs the peacock is a living picture 
of colour, beauty and movement. It is the bright plumage 
and the dancing that is remembered. Even the fishing float 
made from its feathers is supposed to be so attractive to the 
fish that the word is used as symbol for a lover. 

In traditional Indian mythology the peacock is represented 
as suffering from the heat and delighted with the first drops of 
rain. The peacock is supposed to watch the lightning flashing 
in the clouds which prophesy that its sorrow will soon be at 
an end. Its feathers get ruffled if it is taken near poison. 
Used in magic the feathers are a potent demon-scarer. The 
aboriginals also use peacock feathers as symbols of the gods, 
as personal decoration and often carry bunches of them during 
their dances. The peacock, therefore, is an apt symbol for 
expressing the delight and vitality of a man’s beloved. 
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I HAVE put on the measured bangles, parrot 
But I do not see my sweet young dewar. 

The bangles were brought all the way from Jubbulpore, parrot 
But I do not see my little dewar. 

My comb fits into my hair 

But I do not see my young dewar. 

On my arms are the tightly-fitting armlets 
But my hard-hearted dewar does not come. 

The armlets were made in Bilaspur 
But I do not see my young dewar. 

My nose-ring is fitted to my nose 

But what has happened to my darling dewar? 

The dewar or husband’s younger brother stands in a rela- 
tion of special intimacy and freedom to a Gond wife. 

31 

TniE dweller on the hill, parrot 
Is sitting on the mango branch 
Take a message, parrot 

Take a message to my mother in her country 
Give father Ram-ramoa 
Say Johar to mother 

Your daughter is away in a foreign land 

Do not weep for her, mother 

But the parrot flew away 

And sat on a tamarind branch. 

‘Ram-ramoa’ is the modern form of greeting; ‘Johar’ is 
more old-fashioned, but still common among the wilder tribes- 
men, specially in Bastar. 


32 

Mother-in-law told me to clean the pulse, parrot 
But nanand gave me the half-p repared kodai. 
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Grind it, bhauji, grind it as if it were wheat-flour. 

As I was grinding it, my shoulders lost their strength, parrot 
And I broke my necklace of nine hundred rupees. 

The burning nanand heard it, parrot 
And whispered to her mother 
I said to my mother, O mother, 

Your daughter-in-law has broken the necklace. 

This, does not concern me daughter 
Your father will settle this. 

I said to my father, O father 

Your daughter-in-law has broken the necklace. 

This does not concern me, daughter 
Let your brother settle this. 

I said to my brother, O brother 
Your wife has broken the necklace. 

Little girl, do not talk scandal 
For one day you too will have to go 
To the house of your father-in-law. 

It was the neighbour’s child, parrot 

That broke the necklace 

It was the child that broke it, parrot. 

Nanand is the husband’s younger sister. Bhauji is how a 
girl would address her husband’s wife. Usually the relations 
between the two are very friendly : the situation in this poem 
is exceptional. 


33 

O PLAYFUL maina, don’t go to that village 
She shouldn’t go there, should she, parrot ? 

The Raja’s son there is too free a lover. 

Don’t flirt with me, boy. I’ll tell my father. 

I’ll make your father drunk, parrot 
And carry you away 

She shouldn’t go there, should she, parrot? 

The maina bears a family resemblance to the European 
starling. ‘No bird’, says Eha, ‘is a more characteristic feature 
of Indian life than the maina. It is everywhere, in town or 
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village, field or garden, sometimes walking after cattle and 
catching the grasshoppers they startle, sometimes patrolling 
a field on its own account, nodding its head at every step. 
It is always among the scarlet flowers of the Coral Tree when 
they are in bloom. Mainas are eminently sociable. They go 
in pairs, or small parties, talking a great deal. They sleep 
in company like crows, and jabber incredibly while getting 
to bed.’ The suitability of the bird as a woman-symbol needs 
no emphasizing. 


34 

Put a basket on your head 

Under your arm a bag 

Come, let’s go to Karan jia bazaar 

In Karanjia bazaar what is there for sale? 

Red spinach and garlic leaves 

Ah, don’t forget the red spinach 

With old men the bazaar is crowded 

For a pice you can get 

A pair of old dears 

And a boy thrown in for luck. 

35 

For twelve years I worshipped Siva, and what is my reward? 

I have got a hunchback husband for my piety 

If my hunchback comes while I am straining rice 

He goes all over the house to find me the strainer 

If he comes in when I am making the bed 

He goes about to find the ghursi 

But I’d like to get in an engine-cart 

And go back to my mother’s house. 

You may return to your own country, girl 
You may marry another man 
But he won’t be as good as me. 

You may turn out a dark girl 
You may turn out a fair girl 

But you won’t get another blue sambhar like me. 

In our town there is a Raja 
The great Bir Singh Raja 
Who’s a hunchback just like me. 
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The ghursi is the village warming-pan, an earthen bowl 
which is filled with smouldering scraps of cow-dung and 
placed under the bed at night. The warmth it gives, together 
with the stuffy atmosphere, makes up for the lack of mattress 
and bedding. 

36 

From West to P-ast the Jogi has come, parrot 

And is sitting on the threshold 

Take rice and pulse, Jogi 

But go away from our door 

May there be in your house 

Full store of rice and pulse 

But I am not going from your door 

Take your rice and pulse back again 

Give me a lucky cow, O parrot. 

37 

O MOTHER, your daughter-in-law is a great wanton 
She is sure to be out in the goldsmith’s shop. 

What business has she in the goldsmith’s shop? 

We can get some ear-rings at home. 

O mother, your daughter-in-law is a great wanton 
She is sure to be out in the Koshta’s shop. 

What business has she in the Koshta’s shop? 

We can get cloth for her at home. 

O mother your daughter-in-law is a great wanton 
She is sure to be out in the Teli’s shop. 

What business has she in the Teli’s shop? 

We can get her oil at home. 

Rangdrelij the word we have translated ‘wanton’, means 
highly-coloured, adventurous, flirtatious, a domestic tart. 

38 

Moon and Sun, I fall at your feet 
Give me not birth as a girl again 
From birth we wretched women are orphans 
Mothers-in-law, sisters-in-law 
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Are always abusing us 

By their continual nagging we are burnt 

So I ran away to the forest 

But the treacherous river stopped me. 

I said to the Dhimar, O Dhimar 
Dhimar my brother, take me across. 

Little girl, stay here for a day 
Tomorrow I’ll take you over. 

But during the day I’ll die of hunger 
In the night I’ll perish of cold. 

In the daytime I’ll feed you with a basket of fish 
At night I’ll spread my net over your young body. 

The most common theme of the Sua songs and ballads is 
the unhappy lot of a girl under the rule of parents-in-law in 
her husband’s house. The Dhimar is a fisherman, one of 
whose duties during the rains is to escort wayfarers across the 
flooded rivers. 


39 

Go, parrot, to the forest of joy and sandal 
Go and bring nine bunches of mangcK's. 

At your desire I will go for the mangoes 
But in whose hands shall I give them ? 

Raja Bikram is sitting on his throne 
Put them in his turban. 

But I do not know him, sister 
How shall I put them in his turban ? 

His body is slender, but his face is full 
And he has a thin moustache. 

40 

There is a parrot’s wing among the crows 
Your darkened eyes of love pursue me 
My bird. 


41 

In my father’s garden 

The parrot sits among the trees 

And picks the leaves 
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Now try with bread in your hand 
To tempt the parrot to come down. 

Come down, come down, O parrot 
Though you belong to others. 

Sit in my lap and feed 
O parrot, among the trees 
In my father’s garden. 

42 

Parrot, come to the woods of delight 
Come to the woods of sandal 
Bring a bunch of mango flowers 
How shall I go? 

How shall I fly? 

How shall I bring the mango flowers? 

Go on your heels 

Fly with your wings 

Carry the flowers in your beak 

i^arrot, come to the woods of delight 

Come to the forest of sandal. 

43 

Digging with my finger, parrot 
I sowed the kundru seed 
Laden low with fruit, parrot 
The shrub bent down to earth 
Mother-in-law, give me the golden basket 
I’m going to pick the kundru. 

For whom will you cook potato and brinjal ? 

For whom will you curry the kundru? 

For my lover I’ll cook the potato and brinjal 

For my hunchback I’ll curry the kundru, parrot 

Laughing I’ll give it to my lover 

Weeping I’ll give it to my hunchback, parrot 

I’d like to run off in an engine-train 

But the love of my hunchback keeps me here, parrot. 



42 
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Seven queens had Raja Daseralh, six had children, one was 
barren 

In the house they called her barren, in the town they called 
her barren 

Everyone called her barren and she was much ashamed 
She used to stay inside the house and never went abroad 
When the cock crew, a bird called and she went to bathe 
With rice well washed and leaves of bel she worshipped 
Mahadeo. 

Why have you come? What work of yours has failed ? 

How many kos was his disc? Of his hair there was no 
measure. 

For a son am I come, Mahadeo, for a son I have come on foot. 

Bring a bison’s milk and wash my hair and drink it 
I will give you Hanuman for son and he will rule over Lanka. 

45 

Who is going to Rai Ratanpur and who is going to Drug ? 
My brother is going to Rai Ratanpur, my husband’s going 
to Drug. 

Who will bring you anklets to adorn your heels ? 

Who will bring a co-wife to live in your house? 

Brother will bring anklets to adorn my heels 
Husband will bring a co-wife to live in my house. 

How will I go with the anklets round my heels? 

How will I go with a co-wife in the house ? 

Laughing I will go with anklets round my heels 
Crying I will go with a co-wife in the house. 

What will I do with the anklets round my heels? 

What will I do with the co-wife in my house? 

I’ll change the anklets for others, parrot 
I’ll throw the co-wife in the fire, parrot. 

46 

Seven brothers had seven dogs, the seven went to hunt 
Which brother carried the crooked gun, which brother carried 
the sword ? 
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Big brother carried the crooked gun, little brother carried the 
sword 

Which brother killed the deer, which brother killed the bison ? 

But by mistake for a deer they killed their sister’s husband 

Why, brothers, did you kill her husband and make your sister 
a widow ? 

Beneath what tree did you kill him and where did you put the 
corpse ? 

We killed him under the sandal, we put his corpse under a 
kadam 

Who drank the blood of the body, who ate the flesh ? 

Earth drank the blood of the body, the vultures ate the flesh 

For whom will you bring bangles and anklets, for whom will 
you watch the road ? 

For whom will you bring ten villages, for whom will you cook 
a feast ? 

Light a fire, little girl, to prepare your feast, he will hardly 
come by the road 

For whom shall I make ready the bed, for whom shall I stitch 
the leaf-plates? 

Your bed will be burnt, little girl, your leaf-plates be thrown 
in the fire. 

Compare the Uraon poem^ — 

Uncle and nephew 
Like two wild geese 
Uncle, O come, my uncle 
And hunt in the jungle 
Hearing a stag 
I shot an arrow 
Girl 

It struck 
My brother. 

47 

1 WENT to beg for lire, parrot, as I was grinding in the stable 

The clothes were boiling radbad radbad, the Raja’s son was 
sitting by 

The Dhobi’s daughter, parrot, took the clothes and the Prince 
prepared his horse 


Archer, op. cit., p. 69. 
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She left the women’s ghat, the men’s ghat, and went where 
the Dhobi washed the clothes 

While the Dhobi’s daughter, parrot, washed the clothes, the 
Raja’s son sat near. 

Move move away, O Prince, or the ashy drops will splash you. 
There are ashy drops for you, but for me is scented oil 

0 girl, leave this Dhobi’s work and desert your Dhobi husband. 

1 cannot leave my Dhobi’s work or desert my Dhobi husband. 
Come, come, O Dhobi’s daughter, come to my coloured palace 
Come, Dhobi’s daughter, I’ll give you Bengal pan to eat. 

May fire burn your coloured palace 

May your Bengal pan turn poison 

I will not leave my Dhobi work, I will not desert my husband. 

48 

Mother-in-law, my brother has come to take me home. 

I don’t know what to say, your father-in-law will know. 

What grain should I use for his dinner, what curry should 
I prepare ? 

Take dirty kodai for his dinner, give him curry of gumi- 
bhaji. 

My brother takes milk for his dinner 
He washes his hands in buttermilk 
How can he eat gumi-bhaji? 

She made him a dish of mokaiya grain, parrot 
She cooked urid and mung pulse. 

What pot should I use for his water ? 

What dish should I use for his food ? 

Give him water, my daughter-in-law, in the metal pot 
Give him dinner in a brass dish. 

Weeping she says to her brother, parrot 
Come my brother and eat 
She gives him water in a pot of flowers 
His food in a dish of gold. 

She rises from sleep and says to her mother-in-law, parrot 
Mother-in-law hear my word, shall I go or not ? 

My brother has come to fetch me home. 
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I don’t know what to say, your jethani will know 
She says to her nanand, parrot 
My brother has come to fetch me home 
Tell me, shall I go or no? 

I don’t know what to say, your nanand will know 
She says to her nanand, parrot 
My brother has come to fetch me home 
Tell me, shall I go or no? 

Clean the cow-dung from twelve stables 
Bring twelve pots of water from the well 
Husk twelve measures of rice 
Then you may go to your mother’s country 
So said the nanand, parrot. 

The brother sat on his horse, parrot, the girl followed behind 

They went one kos, they went three kos 

At last the girl reached her mother’s country, parrot. 

49 

To which hamlet has the Jogi come, bhauji? 

Where has he made his camp? 

He has come to the Dhimar’s hamlet, bhauji 

0 how I long to see him 

Tari O ndna O de mor nana re sua tari ndivaum ndna 

From the swing the girl comes down 

Let us go to bathe in the lake 

From the curtain the maid comes out 

Take warm water with you 

1 will go away away with the Jogi 
Take my cloth from the basket 
Comb my hair, put on my ornaments 

Don’t tell my father and mother or they’ll kill me 

The Jogi has come to the courtyard 

'Fhe maid has come out of the house 

O with this Jogi I will run away 

Good-bye, good-bye, my parrot 

If I live, I will come to see you 

If I die, it is the same sorrow throughout the world 

The Jogi went ahead, the maid behind, parrot 

He is going to his country, parrot, the maid goes behind him 

He’s gone one kos, he’s gone two kos 
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He soon will reach his country, parrot 
He is pitching his tent by the lakeside, parrot. 

A Jogi often symbolizes a lover in the songs. The term 
is not altogether complimentary, for it implies that a man’s 
love is as unsettled and transitory as a wandering mendicant. 
But it may also mean that a man has become restless as a Jogi 
because he cannot win his love. A kos is generally considered 
to be two miles. It is ‘the distance between a pipe and one’s 
desire for another’, or ‘the time it takes for a plucked leaf to 
curl at the edges’. 
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THE STORY OF RAMULA 

A SUA BALLAD 

The cock crows, dawn is breaking, parrot. 

Get up, daughter-in-law, get up and sweep the courtyard* 

How can I get up to sweep the courtyard, parrot ? 

The child in my lap will weep. 

Get up, daughter-in-law, and churn the curds. 

Do you hear him, parrot? And go to sell the buttermilk. 

I don’t know how to churn the curds, parrot, 

Or how to take the buttermilk for sale. 

Swing your hips, make your shoulders flash to and fro 
And take the buttermilk to Muttranagar to sell it. 

I can’t do that, father-in-law — 

Don’t you see, parrot? The child in my lap is crying* 

Give the child in your lap soft laddu sweets 
And swing him in the cradle; 

We have a ser\'ant kept on food wages ; 

Take him with you carrying a kawar.^ 

But the servant has no kawar, 

0 brother parrot, he has no kawar. 

Come, come, didi,‘ I have put the buttermilk in the pot. 

Let us go, parrot, to sell it in Hardinagar. 

As Ramula was lifting up the pot, the boy sneezed 
And the omen cut the way. 

Wasn’t it an omen, parrot, to cut the way? 

Ramula thought, O parrot, the boy has sneezed and cut the 
way, 

1 won’t go to sell the buttermilk. 

No didi come. The morning advances. It was no omen, but 
as the house was swept 

Some chilli went into his nose to make him sneeze, parrot. 

^ A kawar is carried over the shoulders and consists of a pole from either 
end of which hangs an arrangement of cords (sikka) in which loads can be 
placed. * Elder sister. 
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As Ramula leaves the house a snake crosses the way. 

Don’t you see, parrot, a snake has cut the way? 

Ramula thought, Wasn’t it an omen to cut the way? 

I won’t go to sell the buttermilk. 

No didi come. It’s getting late. And everyone has a belly 
And a mouth chasing her. 

The poor snake was only going to get its food, parrot. 

When Ramula reached the boundary 
O parrot, a jackal cut the path. 

Ramula stood pondering in her mind. 

0 parrot, the pearly tears fell to the ground. 

Your brother will abuse me. 

The child in my lap will be crying, parrot, 

1 won’t go to sell the buttermilk. 

No didi come. Hardinagar is near, parrot ; 

Let us sell our buttermilk and soon return home. 

Ramula walked one kos^ she walked two kos. 

O parrot, the soles of her feet were scorched ; 

The tears fell at every step. 

Don’t you see, parrot? Ramula was going to sell her butter- 
milk. 

Ramula reached the Geru River 
The river was flowing deep, parrot. 

O Geru River, take me to the other side 
The water stood up like walls on either side. 

O parrot, Ramula crossed on dry ground. 

After crossing the river, O parrot 

There were no trees, parrot, there was no village to be seen. 
Boy, shall I throw the buttermilk into the river? 

() bhauji,* let us have our bhanwar^ here. 

Ramula stood below the sandal tree and thought, 

O boy, till today you called me didi 
But today you call me bhauji. 

* Bhauji, elder sister-in-law, a term of as great familiarity as didi is of 
respect. Its use implies that the youth expected intimate relations and even 
marriage. 

^ Bhanwar, the technical term for the most important part of the marriage 
ceremony when bride and groom go round the sacred pole together. 
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0 girl, the boy you kept for food- wages, 

Give him a gift for his services. 

Today I have got you at last. 

If our bhanwar is not done today 

1 will cut your throat and lay your head on the ground. 

Go boy go to the village and bring an axe and spade 
vSo we can have a little hut nearby. 

When you have built it, you’ll have to work twelve years more 
Then Til do the bhanwar with you. 

O parrot, he has gone to the village for an axe and spade. 

Ramula picked up the pot 

And threw the buttermilk into the river; 

The river flowed with buttermilk, parrot, 

Mowed down to where her husband was grazing the buffaloes. 

How comes buttermilk of my own buffaloes 
h^lowing down the river, parrot ? 

As the buffaloes heard him they struck their heads on the 
ground and wept. 

'file she-buffaloes said to their lords and children, Come 
Our little Ramula is in trouble. 

'Ihe buffaloes walked eight days and nine nights, parrot 
But yet thev did not reacii Ramula, 

But as the shadow of the tenth day drew nigh 
The buffaloes found little Ramula, parrot. 

When Ramula saw her buffaloes, she cried aloud and wept. 
Her tears were big as pearls, parrot. 

They cried, O daughter what has befallen you 
That you should throw the buttermilk into the river? 

The boy we kept for food-wages 

That same fellow has asked me to marry him. 

The buffaloes Sciid — Did you hear them, parrot? — 

O daughter, the Rawat boy, your Raja, is approaching. 

Who hurt you. Rani, who drove you from the house? 

My father-in-law troubled me, he sent me to sell buttermilk. 
This boy whom we kept on food-wages 
Has become mv life’s enemv. 


II — 4 
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Jn a moment the buffaloes dug a pit 

They put him in upside down and buried him, parrot. 

They took the girl on the path for home. 

As she reached the Geru River she began to weep loudly. 

The water stands up on one side, parrot 
The water stands up on the other ; 

In the midst was an empty place. 

Look, parrot, through the empty place Ramula has crossed the 
river 

And after her the buffaloes have crossed. 

Now her Raja reaches the river 

And suddenly the river throws its waves upon him. 

O parrot, he is struggling in the water. 

Come back, my maiden, and help me cross the river; 

At least take me across the river. 

From one bank calls the maiden, her Raja from the other. 

The Raja sinks for he has done the sin of murder. 

He comes up, then sinks down again. 

Where he went down the water became shallow. 

At last the Raja crossed the river and his love saluted him. 

0 yoke-fellow, go back to your Palace 

1 will not come with you 

For your father always troubles me ; 

You must care for the child of my lap. 

Come, come; maiden, I will not abuse you, 

Come, I will keep you in the house 
And 1 will turn my father out. 

In front went the buffaloes, parrot 
Behind was the maiden 
In the midst the Raja walked. 

They went one kos, they went two kos, parrot 
They reached the boundary of their village. 

As they passed the boundary, parrot 
The panther and the tiger saluted Ramula. 

When the Raja reached home, he collected the buffaloes 
And put the girl in the midst of them. 

He went into the house and asked his father, parrot. 

Where is your daughter-in-law? 
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Son, she is your wife, she is like an arrow of Bengal 
She dropped her baby on the floor and ran away. 

Now the Raja’s wrath spread like fire from heel to forehead 
The fire mounted to his forehead, parrot. 

When he heard it, the Raja sent for men to dig; 

He had a well dug before the house — did you see it, parrot ? 
When it was ready, there he buried his father 
Head downwards he buried him, he buried him straight 
downwards 

He smoothed the ground above him ; 

He lit a lamp there, parrot. 

He went to the village and said to the neighbours, 

Come and escort my wife to her house. 

The neighbours sang au.spicious songs, parrot 
And brought the maid into the house ; 

Above the father’s grave they set her down and bathed her. 
With hot and cold water the neighbour women bathed her. 
.After the bath, parrot, she sought her little child 
•And found him sleeping in the swing. 

Ramula woke him and with joy kissed his cheeks, parrot. 
Live, my baby, we have soon met again 
In the world there is worse sorrow than this. 

She took him in her lap and gave him her breast 

.And after that she fed her husband, didn’t you see it, parrot? 
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THE STORY OF 

BAI LAHESARI AND BABU DABEL SINGH 

A SUA BALLAD 

Tari ndr ndna re ddda eh ho ndri ndna 
Bhala sua re eh ho ndri ndna 

It is the first month, O Dewantin, it is the second month 
Shade of the fifth month falls and you can eat Sidhauri.' 
Shade of the ninth month falls and the one mango divides 
in two. 

The little girl Lahesari, O father, has been born. 

On the day Lahesari was born, that very day w^as born Dabel 
Singh. 

In his court a spear was planted 

They were betrothed that very day 

Betel nut was broken for the girl 

Chatti was kept for her and the Barhi was observed. 

After the Barhi*^ came a message from the bridegroom’s hcnist'. 

Now little daughter Lahesari is being married 
Her friends of equal age are asked to make the booth 
The Dosi ’ is summoned to test the omens. 

Babu Dabel Singh has arrived for his marriage 

He and his mother are escorted to the house 

They are tied together, their mother ties their clothes together. 

After she has tied them she takes them round the pole 

They are sitting now in their mothers’ laps for tika^ 

After the bhanwar they assemble for the feast 
When the feast is over the groom’s marriage-party quickly 
runs away. 

A year passes, two years, three years 

In the twelfth year the maiden desires to visit the lake. 

Says her mother. Don’t go daughter, I beg you not to go. 
When I was a child I always listened to my mother’s plead- 
ings. 

* Sidhauri, a ceremonial meal given to a woman in the fifth memth of her 
pregnancy. 

® Chatti and Rarhi are ceremonies after the birth of a child. 

* Master of Ceremonies at a wedding. 

* Ceremonial greeting of bride and bridegroom by relatives and friends. 
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O father, I must go to bathe in the lake. 

She asks her father, she asks her elder uncle, she asks her 
younger uncle; 

vShe asks her brother, her brother’s wife. I must go to the 
lake. 

Seven maids walk ahead and seven maids behind 
Her gundri is of silver, her kalsa is of gold.* 

She walks through the Lion Gate, she is going to the lake 
She walks one kos, she walks two kos, yet she hasn’t reached 
the lake. 

wShe climbs a tree to see how far away it is 

The twice seven maids climb also to see how far it is. 

There it is, didi, there you can see it. 

From the tree the maids come down and go on to the lake 
They reach it when they have walked five kos. 
vShe puts down the gudri and kalsa at the edge of the water 
And now she is breaking the datun^ of sandal. 

Babu Dabel Singh has come to hunt 

He is sitting on a stone by the side of the lake. 

Get off the stone, brother, move away a little. 

The girl speaks one word, the girl speaks two words. 

Get off the stone, brother, move away a little. 

Babu Dabel Singh turns his red red eyes on her. 

At my father’s house boys like you are kept for cutting grass. 
At my father’s house jutihi^ girls like you are kept to fill ghursi. 

Jutaha like you are kept to groom the horses and to get their 
fodder. 

Jutihi like you are used at my home to throw away the rubbish 
and to break up cowpats. 

Babu Dabel Singh stares again with red red eyes and snarls 
He begins to tremble in his rage. 

She says. Go go my maids go and call my brother 
Tell my brother some boy from somewhere or other 
Is insulting your didi. 

’ The gundri is a roll of cloth or twisted straw placed on the head below a 
water-pot to keep it steady. A kalsa is a pot, often with a lamp burning on 
its mouth. 

^ Datun, a twig used for cleaning the teeth. 

• The scorn implied in this word is derived from the Indian dislike and 
fear of things used by other people. It might be translated ‘leavings’, ‘wast- 
age’ or ‘damaged goods*. 
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Gadbad gadbad the girls ran back to the Raja\s Palace. 

O brother, listen, my brother, a fellow from somewhere or 
other 

Is insulting didi. So they told the story. 

Bir Singh Raja trembled dal dal dal dal. 

Bury him upside down, light a lamp above him ! 

This is my only sister, who dares to insult her ? 

Says the father, Not so my son ; call the Brahmins and let us 
read the books 

Call for the Brahmins and get the court cowdunged. 

The Brahmins came and sat in the cowdunged courtyard ; 
They read the earth, they read the sky, they read the four 
corners of the world. 

No no Raja this is only your own darling son-in-law who is 
sitting on the stone. 

Go maids go and bring the little girl home 
Go and tell her he is our darling son-in-law 
Go, go, with him she has a right to quarrel. 

Gadbad gadbad ran the girls back to the lake. 

Come come, didi, it is only bato. 

When she heard the word bato she lowered her head ; 

She went to the other side and bathed there. 

Angry angry the boy got up and went to his home. 

The maid thought in her mind and asked questions of her heart : 

When she had bathed she went home 

She walked five kos and reached the palace. 

Dabel Singh went home and called the marriage-party 
He brought drums and made his house ready. 

The elephants and horses are ready, they have started 
They went one kos, they went two kos, they went four kos. 
When the maid heard the music she cried, 

O listen, father, to the litter of tears 
Send it back again to my sasuraP. 

But, my daughter, how can I send the litter of tears away ? 

The maid thinks in her mind, she goes to her elder uncle. 

She goes to her younger uncle, to her brother, to her mother. 
To her aunts, her brother’s wife, and each says in turn, 

How can we send away this litter of tears? 

‘ We have kept the Hindi word sasural, father-in-law’s house, because of 
iis many and arnl)ivalenl associations. 
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The marriage-party has come 

They are camping in the garden and the park 

Our darling son-in-law is here escorted to the house. 

Dabel Singh enters the court and his feet are washed 

The Rani falls at his feet. Come and take pej^ and water. 

I will take no food, I will drink no water 

Today I must return, I will come to feast tomorrow; 

Let us go quickly. They are doing her hair, they put on all 
her ornaments. 

She greets her elder uncle, she greets her younger uncle, 

Her father, her mother, her brother, her brother’s wife, 

She salutes them all down to the very youngest and gets into 
the litter. 

The farewells are over, she goes out of the village 
They go one kos, they go two kos, they cross the boundary of 
his mother’s house. 

Put down the litter. Tar tar he trembles 
He takes her from the litter and removes her clothes and 
ornaments 

He dresses her in old clothes and makes her walk on foot. 
Dabel Singh is on his horse, little girl Lahesari is walking 
behind. 

She thinks in her mind, I did not listen brother, 

I took no advice and now I am paid for talking too much. 
The party reaches the town, the Rani comes to greet them 
The Rani comes with golden lamp burning with a silver wick. 

Come come, my mother, do not receive her 
Give her a sickle, send her to cut grass. 

So little girl Lahesari is sent with a sickle to cut grass 

She brings bundles for the house, she throws away the cowdung 

She sweeps the path, she throws away the rubbish. 

All the maid’s work is done by little girl Lahesari 
And yet they give her no proper food to eat. 

Her hands and feet are tied, she is put in the pigsty 
The rice-water is poured into a wooden trough 
She cannot eat or drink it, she gets thin as a twig 
One day passes, two days, pass the days of a month. 

> Pej is the stapfle food of the aboriginals in the Maikal Hills, a gruel of 
grain boiled in water. 
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An old woman goes that way, the girl calls to her, 

Go mother and take a message to brother Bir Singh Raja : 
Your little sister may die today, may die tomorrow. 

Come and see her face once more. Take this message, mother, 
ril give you a gold mohur, only take the message quickly. 

When she heard it the old woman ran gadbad gadbad 
One kos she went, two kos she went, till she reached the Raja’s 
court. 

Raja O Raja, what hard sorrow for Lahesari ! 

She may die today, tomorrow, come to see her face once more. 

When Bir Singh Raja hears it he trembles tar tar 
His eyes grow red, his eyebrows arch like bows. 

Go go Ghasia bring my horse and saddle it. 

He speaks kad had to his father 

I am going to bring my sister home 

If she is still alive I’ll bring her on my horse. 

When the Ghasia saddled the horse, the Raja leapt upon its 
back 

He gave a mohur to the old woman and took her on the horse. 
He went one kos, he went two kos, and came to the boundary; 
There he put down the old woman. 

Go go and tell the girl that her brother has come. 

Bir Singh has reached the town, he has dismounted in the 
court ; 

He is standing there with his bridle in his hand. 

When Dabel Singh sees him he trembles tar tar and says, 
Johar. 

Go go my sister put on your best clothes and ornaments 
And so adorned go out to meet Lahes^iri’s brother. 

The sister comes out to meet Bir Singh Raja weeping ; 

She weeps one word, she weeps two and three. 

Keep quiet, little girl, and go and send my sister 
Or with my sword I’ll cut you into pieces. 

Dabel Singh calls the Beldar and has a passage made 
From the pigsty to the house, a passage under ground, 

From the sty to the kitchen and so he brought her home. 

She was bathed in warm water, she was bathed in cold 
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She was dressed in her best clothes and ornaments. 

Her hair was braided and she wore all the ornaments of her 
mother’s house. 

With all her ornaments Lahesari came out and wept dhar 
dhar. 

She went to her brother. You have come to see me, brother, 
may you live long. 

She wept her sadness to him. What torture I have suffered 
here ! 

If they catch me again in this house, they’ll bury me alive. 
As he heard the tale he trembled and the earth quaked beneath 
him. 

Bir Singh caught his horse and put his sister on its back, 

Bir Singh gave them no salute as he mounted his horse. 

He mounted his horse and rode away with Bai Lahesari. 

May fire burn the father-in-law’s house. Brother, I’ll never 
go there 

I am your only sister. I’ll live with you alw^ays 
In your house I will grow old. 

On the horse brother and sister wept together. 

Sister, I wish I had died rather than that you had this trouble. 

Lahesari comes to the house, she meets her father and her 
mother ; 

She meets her elder uncle, her younger uncle, her brother's 
wife and all the little ones. 

They bathe her in water hot and cold 
Her brother’s wife brings her food. 

O bhauji, how I suffered ! 

May fire burn my father-in-law’s house. I will grow old in 
my own mother’s home. 

When she had eaten and drunk the girl went to her attic. 
Brother Bir Singh called her maids and told them to rock her 
in the swing. 

Now she will stay for ever in her mother’s house. 

As she found happiness, so may we find it at last. 

The singers live in a world unknown to the geographer. 
Every river is Ganga-Jamna; every town is Muttranagar or 
Brindaban. Hiragarh is the City of Diamonds; Hardinagar is 
the City of Turmeric with a thousand associations to the 
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marriage ceremony. Raiyya Sindhola has no place in the 
maps of the Ordinance Survey, nor has Bara Bathi Bengala — 
that sinister land of magic which it would be uncharitable to 
associate with modern Bengal. The forest visited by the 
singers of these songs is not divided up into coupes or marked 
for rotational fellings. It is the Madhuban, the Forest of 
Honey; Chandanban, the Forest of Sandal; Kajliban, the 
mysterious forest of enchantment about which no one can tell 
much. There is the deep pool of the Koeli River; there are 
the seven rivers and the sixteen streams and the great 
samundar, the tank or lake which a hero has to cross. This 
is the world of diamonds and honey into which the Gond and 
Pardhan singer can escape with the aid of the rhythm of the 
drum and the sweet music of his songs. 
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THE SAILA DANCES 


T hk Saila, the dance of the men, may have originated as a 
patriotic demonstration before the Raja or as a ceremonial 
performance before the youths went out to hunt or hsh. In 
the Dindori Tahsil it includes the Danda Pata or Stick Dance 
(which is its main form elsewhere) and the Baiga Dassera. It 
has affinities with the Muria Pus Kolang dances. It is per- 
formed from the end of the rains throughout the cold weather, 
though there does not seem to be any taboo on its occasional 
practice at other times. At its best the Saila is danced in 
competition ; a party of boys and men go without warning to 
a neighbouring village and challenge them to dance; the 
challengers set the pace and the others have to imitate them 
as best they can. The result of this is that each village develops 
its own technique and its own 5K?cret steps. We once watched 
a youth from Rewa State utterly confound the dancers of 
Patangarh, a village itself famous for its Saila, by the variety 
and originality of his movements. 

The Saila thus has so many \'ariations that it is hardly 
possible to describe them all. We will confine ourselves to 
giving those of the area round Patangarh and Karanjia. 

Tlie essential formation of the wSaila is a line of men circling 
round hail-hha^iivar, as bullocks go round the threshing-floor, 
anti-clockwise. In the old days the dancers dressed up with 
feathers in their turbans, coloured shawls, bells on their feet 
and decorated sticks or bunches of feathers in their hands. 
Drummers do not dance, but sit on the ground near by, and 
bt‘at an accompaniment not very closely related to the changes 
of the rhythm. 

Each vari^ition of the dance begins in the same way. The 
men begin walking round rather drearily ; gradually the walk 
turns into a shuffle and a skip; thev start singing with a sharp 
bark at the end of each line; slowly the movement increases in 
vivacity, and the famous Tari-nana chorus begins to work it- 
self in. The dancers bend fonv’ard, they take longer steps, 
two forward and one back, they begin to stamp and swing their 
bodies to and fro. Now they" are ready to develop whatever 
variation they" have decided to display. 

We will now describe these one by one. The Thadi Saila, 
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which may either be Harauni — the type performed when two 
villages are in contest — or Bharauni — more commonly danced 
at a marriage, is a development of the introduction, a straight- 
forward ‘round’ with a large variety of steps, accompanied by 
songs that are rather staccato and abrupt. The dancers form 
into a complete circle, contract and expand facing inwards, 
wheel round and move out and in skipping and jumping. 
They again make a line and e^ich circles round his neighbour. 
They hop on each foot and turn in the air, throw up their arms, 
bend to the ground and swing them through their feet. In the 
‘Dance of the Lame Hunter’, they advance stamping, bending 
down low with one arm outstretched and touching the ground. 

A typical Bharauni Thadi song is as follows: — 
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Tarinaki na more naridre 7iana 

Tari ndna na more ndna jogire 

Hdtema dharale rdmtengari pithe mrigchhdla jogire 

Janamina lethai more bdbdre bairdgi jogire. 

Take a Ram-slick in your hand, a deer-skin on your back 
And so take the form of a Bairagi-jogi. 

The Lahaki Saila generally takes the same form, but is 
done with more speed and vigour. A Jhulania I-ahaki song, 
of which'we will now give an example, is sung with a swinging 
movement and rather sentimentally. 
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Tarindke ndmore ndndre ndna 

Tarindna more ndna re tarindna more ndna 

Chalwo sdli chalwo sdli hdril dekhela jdbore 

Hdril dekhela jdbo 

Nahi jdu bdto nahi jdu bhdto 

Bhaiya gdli dehi jo bhaiyd gdli dehi 

Tor bhaiydla mcmd piydhu 

Tola leyi jdhu wo told leyi jdhu. 
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Come my wife’s little sister 
Come, to see the green pigeon 
Let’s go to see the green pigeon 
I daren’t go, bato, I daren’t go 
My brother will abuse me 
I will give your brother liquor 
And then I’ll take you away. 

The Shikar Saila is a vigorous and exciting dance that 
imitates the hunting of a deer. The men form a long line and 
most of them carry sticks to represent guns. There is a lot of 
stamping and gesticulation ; at one point the party squats down 
and takes aim with the sticks ; at another they creep slowly 
forward ; then they jump up and dance on with the left foot 
forward, the body forward over it and the right leg in the air. 
Sometimes the head of the line chases the tail, sometimes a boy 
pretends to be the deer. 
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Tarindke ndmore imnare iari ndna more ndna 
Udro bhuli pej pile sdmbhar kheda jdbo 
Bhatela mar Idbo. 

Come dog and drink your gruel 

Let us go to hunt the sambhar 

(At least) let us kill a hare and bring it home. 

The Dhimra-Gaih Saila is a round game in which each 
dancer catches hold of his predecessor’s loin-cloth, and the line 
slowly winds itself up by threading through itself into a 
fisherman’s knot. 

The Goddami Saila imitates a railway train. After the line 
of dancers has been round a sufficient number of times, it halts 
and each man hooks his left leg into a sort of loop formed by 
the leg and arm of the man behind him. When they are all 
hooked up they dance round on one leg, moving in line like a 
train. 
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Tari ndnare ndna lari ndri ga 
Rel gddi pahiya dolai dhapel ga rel gddi 
Janamina lethai raja angrej ga rel gddi 
Pahiya dolai dhapel ga rel gddi. 
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The rails tremble as the train goes by 
The birth of the train is of the Raja English 
The rails tremble as the train goes by. 

The Atari Saila is the most picturesque and dramatic of 
the Saila variations ; we have seen the same dance, though with 
other interpretations of its meaning, among the Parja-Dhurwa, 
the Ghotul Muria of Bastar, the Didai Parja of Orissa and in 
the Dangs of western India. It is no doubt widely distributed. 
The men form a large double circle, the taller and stronger 
being on the inside. Each clasps his neighbour’s arms. After 
they have danced round for a time, the inner circle squats down, 
and the outer circle climbs onto its shoulders. As they are 
squatting they dance slowly round and then rise into the air 
with loud cries. The whole circle then circulates slowly, the 
men below swinging their buttocks from side to side. 

This dance has various interpretations. By some it is said 
to represent an attic at the top of a house, from which a pretty 
girl looks down. The Baiga say it imitates the cutting of 
dahi — the lopping of branches from the tops of trees to spread 
over the fields. Others say it represents the way the Lamana 
hoist up sacks that have fallen from their bullocks. W'hat- 
ever it means the Atari dance always causes a lot of excite- 
ment, and girls run to watch it. 
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Tari ndna more ndna 
Atari ma god jhuldy wdri ke nanado 
Janamina lethai re jhuldwai wdri kc nanado 
Atdri ma god jhuldy. 

My darling nanand is swinging her legs in the attic 
I see it in my mind — my darling nanand. is swinging 
She is swinging her legs in the attic. 


Other movements of the dance with which special songs 
are not associated are these — 

The Baithak Saila. A very vigorous stamping dance. 
The men stamp twice with the left foot, then twice with the 
right. Then they squat down and hop round and round. 
They halt and sing, then go on again, turn round and hop 
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back, and finally break up and go hopping all over the place in 
wild confusion. 

The Chakramar Saila. This imitates the movements of a 
lizard. The party squats down and hops from one side to 
another. Each extends his right leg fully behind him and 
moves his body to and fro in a wriggling movement like a 
lizard. Then the right leg is waved right round forward and 
back under the left leg to its original position. 

The Chamka Kudna Saila. This is supposed to be like 
a deer jumping to get out of a trap. Each dancer takes a stick, 
and after the usual preliminaries, holds it in both hands in 
front of him. He bends low swinging to and fro, stands up 
and dances round, bends down again, then suddenly jumps 
through his hands over the stick, dances round with the stick 
now held behind him, jumps back. The dance ends with every- 
one jumping independently, in a way that certainly resembles 
the movements of a frightened deer. 

The Saila, in fact, is a form of physical exercise and drill 
that can take endless varieties and forms. The songs are 
usually short and rather monotonous. A few are ‘progressive’ 
in character, sometimes going on to a highly vulgar 
conclusion. 

In nearly every vSaila, generally in the latter part of the 
song, the dancers use a curious expression — janamina lethal — 
which means literally ‘it has taken birth’. To understand the 
meaning of this we must give the legend of the origin of the 
Saila dance current in south-east Mandla. When the world 
was made all the gods and goddesses went to look at it. As 
they travelled from west to east they came to Bara Bathi Beng- 
ala, a country we meet again in the Hirakhan epic. These 
Bengalis used to turn all who sang or danced into goats and 
sacrifice them to the gods. When the gods and goddesses 
came to that country the Bengalis refused to give them any- 
where for their camp. It w’as raining hard and so the party 
sheltered under a siuna tree and talked for a long while how 
they were to see Bara Bathi Bengala. Sharada and Sarseti 
were there and they taught them how to deceive the Bengalis. 
‘Decorate yourselves’, they siiid, *wdth peacock’s feathers and 
go dancing to that country. The girls of every village will be 
so excited about you that they will ask you to remain for four 
days.’ The gods did this and were allowed to stay in that 
country for a time. Thence they came to Amarkantak. 

Here Rewa Naik was camping with his nine lakhs of 
n — 5 
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bullocks laden with myrabolams. When he saw the dancers 
he thought they were robbers and told them that his bullocks 
were laden with gold mohurs which he offered to give them if 
they would spare his life. When he opened his sacks he found 
they really were full of gold and he made a great temple in 
honour of the Narbada with the money. 

Now the girls of Bengal followed the dancers all the way 
to Amarkantak and the Bengalis chased them and tried to 
take them back. When they refused to go they turned the 
girls into stones which still may be seen in the forest near 
Barbaspur in Mandla District. 

In the same jungle under Dhuti Hill the twelve Gond 
brothers were hunting. Their turbans had fallen off and they 
had put peacock’s feathers in their hair instead. When 
Sharada and Sarseti saw the Gond brothers they thought that 
they were the other gods disguised as dancers and they taught 
them every kind of dance. Even so the Gond brothers were 
not able to dance properly but they went niatak matak, jogging 
their bodies, to their home. Their old father said, ‘You have 
come very late {selsey. 

After this the real divine dancers used to come often to 
the place and possess the bodies of the Gond dancers so that 
they danced in divine fashion. The dance itself was called 
Saila because it had made the brothers late for their work as 
it does even today. 'Fhe expression janamina lethai refers to 
the birth *of the gods in the bodies of the dancers and suggests, 
what every witness of the dance will have noticed, that the 
performers really are inspired just as if they were magicians 
celebrating a mystery. 

Since the dancers are possessi^d by the gods during the 
Saila it is said that no witch can injure them at this time by 
her magic and that nothing ever can tire or weary the singers. 
‘The dancers’ legs remain fresh however hard they dance.’ 

The delight and excitement of a village visited by a party 
of dancers is shown in the following Saila song: — 
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Nari ndna ri ndna O lari hara ndna. 

The music of the drums has filled the ten quarters of the world 
The nine hundred Baghel Gond are dancing 
This village was on a hill and under the hill lived the rats 
When they heard the music even the rats danced in the water 
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Two parrots with red beaks danced with them in the water 

rhe rats by their dancing made foam on the water 

Down to the spring came the water-girls 

The rats had caught a tiger 

The girls excited watched the fight 

Hiding behind twigs and leaves 

What was happening up on the hill ? 

Even the cooking-pots were dancing sat sai 

Smoke went up into the roof 

One little girl with oval face 

Went out to fetch water 

And a boy with a monkey’s nose 

Carried her away. 

Tart ndna iewo tari ndna 

They were wearing long skirts 

They were dancing to the very edge of Daugarh 

Where even prostitutes were invited 

rhey taught the Sai la to others 

And their songs excited the girls with three braids in their hair 
They sung one Saila after another. 

'Phe Saila looked as if a Raja had come with his army 
There were nine hundred soldiers 
Nine hundred Baghel Gond were dancing 
Some were playing kati kati 

Their urine ran down the hillside as if there was a flood 
It was like the marriage of a Gond and Gondin 
But there was no giving and taking that day 
There was fire in the ghursi 

But they would not even give dung cakes to the Saila boys 

There were pigs in the styes 

But they only gave the boys gruel. 

Why don’t you cook aconite and poison us as a mother-in-law 
would ? 

But a girl was giving her lover venison 

In a corner of the house where none could see. 

Nari nana ri iidna O tari hara ndna. 

Alfred Williams gives an interesting account of similar 
singing competitions, though in this case unaccompanied by 
dancing, formerly practised in England. It was common, 
years ago, during wet weather, when labour out of doors was 
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at a standstill, for the rustics to assemble at the inns and have 
singing matches, in order to see — not which could sing best, 
but which could sing most. ‘There were seldom more than 
two competing upon any one day. And usually there was no 
chance for but one of them to sing. He commonly issued a 
challenge to the village, or the neighbourhood, and declared 
himself able and willing to sing continuously for twelve hours 
— from morning till night — and to have a fresh piece each time. 
It consequently took two days to decide the match. Of course, 
the inns were full of spectators. They were the daymen on 
the farms. Under the influence of Apollo they left their work, 
and had no thought of returning until their musical appetite 
had been satisfied. All the pieces were to be sung from 
memory. It was something of a treat for the audience. Many 
of them strained their ears for new pieces and went not away 
disappointed. Doubtless the singers got very tired, and the 
music grated, before the twelve hours were up. But they 
were very strong and had voices like organs, while their 
throats were lubricated with frequent draughts of ale.’’ 


' Williams, op. cit., 14. 
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Tari nandre more 

Why is the water in the well 

Splashing lijakMjar ? 

Is it the fair girl who has come for water ? 

For in the well there is no bucket 
And in the well there is no rope. 
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Tari ndndre nana 

My Raja, sit on the bed 

P'or today Sakhil Dauna will be born 

My Raja, sit on the bed. 

This is interpreted as referring to an incident when a 
husband has returned from a long journey to find his wife 
about to give birth to a son whose name she has been told in 
a dream is to be vSakhil Dauna. 
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Gajabel, Gajabel 

Your flowers come out in clusters 
But when my arhar pulse is born 
Its flowers will be like yours. 

The Gajabel is one of the many types of ceremonial friend- 
ship. It is actually the name of a creeper. 
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Tarihari ndna ndndre ndna 

He went to fetch mangoes from the forest 

He threw his stick into the tree 

But it hit her little finger O 

And in her wrist she felt the pain. 
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He threw his stick into the tree 
But it hit her on the wrist O 
And in her elbow she felt the pain. 

He threw his stick into the tree 

But it hit her on her knee O 

And in her thigh she felt the pain . . . 

Ndndre ndna nan are nuna 
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O GIRL, go grind beneath the distant mango tree 
There is the grinding-stone 
Grind, and make your brother grind with you 
There is a swing 

Swing and make your brother swing with you 
There is a bed 

Sleep and make your brother sleep with you . . . 
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0 BROTHER, get up, a scorpion has bitten me 
Brother, get up and stop the pain. 

What will you give me in return ? 

1 will give you the ring on my finger 
Brother, get up and stop the pain. 

What will I do with the ring on your finger 
When I have neither home nor wife? 

I will give you the bangle from my wrist 
Brother, get up and stop the pain . . . 

The word ‘brother’ in this and the preceding song is meant 
literally only as a naughty joke : the word is often used in the 
sense of ‘friend’. 
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Tart ndna mor ndna re ndna 
Tari ndna mor ndna 
The Raja-Jogi is like this 
Never trust fire and water 
For their ways are strange 
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Beware of them 

For they have little love 

From them is born the Prince. 
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Tari ke na mor ndnare ivdna 
Friend, you are always laughing 
The peacock dances in your braided hair 
Friend, you are always laughing. 

Compare No. 29. But here the ‘braided hair’ seems to 
have a reference to marriage and may suggest that the girl 
addressed is already the wife of someone else. 
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Tari nakena mor ndnare ndna tari nana mor ndna 
Down the narrow way Sukhia goes for water 
In the middle of the path she stops to smile. 

This little Saila song, repeated over and over again during 
the dance, has an economy and natural beauty characteristic 
of Pahari painting. 
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T he Dhanda Saila is a very interesting type of dance. The 
song consists of a riddle, which is sung over and over 
again until the village challenged can answer it, whereupon 
the answer is often embodied in (he song. The dance is of the 
basic Saila type, but includes movements intended to illustrate 
the riddle. The dance thus becomes a sort of charade. 
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Tari nake na mor naiiare nana 
Tari nana mor nana 

Kdri chirai ke kdri khodro kart charan bar jay 
Paithar chadke pdni piwai dola chad ghar ay 
Janamina lethai nauwa ghar tura dy. 

The black bird has a black nest 

It feeds on the black grass 

It climbs on a stone to drink water 

It comes home in a litter 

In a barber's house it is born as a boy. 

The answer to this, which is not given in the song, is — 
razor. 
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Tari ndke na mor ndnure nana 
Tari nana mor nana 

Jangal chad bakulaya bina jibh ke chara charai 

Pdni piyai mar jay 

Janamina lethai mor pdwak deo ay. 

The crane climbs up the mountain 
And feeds on grass without a tongue 
It dies when it drinks water 
It is the god Fire. 
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Tari Hill is very steep 
Whence the pure water comes 
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Like mist the water 
Comes to earth from heaven. 

There is a wonder we have not seen before 
Bullocks are coming. On four pillars are four horns 
Wise man, solve this riddle. 

There is another wonder we have not seen before 
A Jogi is coming. Without hands or feet 
He goes a thousand kos. 

There is a third wonder we have not seen before 
A deer is coming. It jumps north south east west 
In a moment it jumps. 

There is a fourth wonder we have not seen before 
An elephant is coming 
It eats from its backside. 

Wise man, solve the riddle. If you’re really wise, you’ll 
answer 

If you’re stupid get up and go away 
Salute the poet, our Sahib is very learned 
From the beginning we sing in his name. 

The answers to these four ‘wonders’ are not given in the 
song. 
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Slowly slowly runs the quail 

Friend you will be defeated 

In twelve forts you have twelve girls 

In thirteen forts your name is ruined 

Each of the girls has ears twelve fingers long 

In each ear are two gold bridles 

'Fell me the meaning friend 

Or you will lose the game. 

Unfortunately as with many of the riddles that are used 
as songs rather than simply as a test of wit, no one can 
remember what the answer is. 
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To Kajiiban I go 

To Brindaban I go 

Trusting in God 

The sky is my mother and father 

The earth is my camping-ground 

A flower blossoms 

Without branch or leaves. 

This is — The sun. 
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In Chunukpur there was a theft 
In Chutukpur the thief was caught 
In Gaddipur the thief was tried 
In Nakhunpur he was executed. 

Chunukpur is the hair, in which a louse is stealing. 
Chutukpur represents the two fingers with which it was 
caught, the chutuk being the noise made by snapping tlu* 
fingers. Gaddipur is the palm of the hand. Nakhunpur stands 
for the nails between which the thief was squashed to death. 

Asking brahmodya or poetical riddles was a very ancient 
practice in India and formed part of the Ashvamedha horse- 
sacrifice. Just before the actual smothering of the horse, the 
Hotri and the Brahmin began to ask riddles, an exercise in 
which ohly they were permitted to take part. This ceremonial 
use of the riddle is found in many parts of the world, and 
Frazer has suggested that it may have originally been 
adopted at times when for certain reasons the speaker was 
forbidden the use of direct terms.* 

Among the aboriginals the custom is found in certain 
tribes at the beginning of the marriage ceremony. In Gond 
and Pardhan weddings in Mandla, for example, when the 
bridegroom’s representative goes to fetch the bride, riddles 
are posed and must be answered before he can take her away. 

Among the preliminaries to a Birhor marriage there is also 
a time when riddles are put and answered. When the bride’s 
party comes to the bridegroom’s house, hunting-nets are 
spread for the guests to sit on. When they are seated, the 
bridegroom’s people ask them, ‘What did you see on your 

‘ Sir J. G. Krazer, The Golden Bough, ix, 12 1. 
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way here?* The guests reply, ‘Oh the way, we met with a 
girl and asked her, “Where is your father gone?’* The 
girl answered, “My father is gone to catch the rains of the 
heaven. * 1 his meant he had gone to gather thatching-grass. 
Then we asked her, “Where is your mother gone?** The 
girl answered, “She is gone to take a dead person inside the 

house**. This meant she had gone to transplant paddy- 

seedlings as a labourer.’ 

The bride’s people then say, ‘O friends I A mango tree 

bore fruit; an old woman told her husband, “Get me the 

mango by throwing a stick at it’’ (meaning, get me rice-beer 
to drink). The old man threw a stick at it and the mango 
fell and the stick came down on the other side of the tree 
striking down a deer as it fell (suggesting, let a goat be slain 
for our entertainment)’. Men of each party now greet those 
of the other party and enquire about their health and well- 
being. Then riddles of a certain type known as ganamrea 
bhanita are asked and solved. For this occasion, five jars 
of rice-beer were already set abrewing on the return of the 
three men who had gone to the bride’s house for the Tak- 
chanrhi ceremony. One of these pots of rice-beer is now 
brought out to the court, strained, and distributed to the 
guests. 'Fhis is called ‘the fatigue-removing jar’.' 

In Roy’s de.scription of an Uraon marriage he gives one 
section as Khiri Tengna (propounding riddles). This is the 
time at which the marriage sermon is given and rice-beer 
which is called ‘riddle-propounding rice-beer’, is given to 
bride and bridegroom, though they must not drink it. The 
marriage ^sermon commences with a riddle, but Rov does not 
make it clear whether during the drinking of the beer riddles 
are proposed and answered by the guests.® 

Mrs. Nora Chadwick points out^ how Tatar and Russian 
riddles, like the majority of Galla proverbs, are extensivelv 
concerned with the universe and natural phenomena. ‘These 
also form a part of the literature of celebration, or, to be more 
precise, of social ritual. Among Russian peasants in the 
governments of Yaroslav and Pskov and among the people 
of Ladakh, riddles are said to have formed a constituent part 
of the ceremony of betrothal down to last century, the bride 

‘ S. C. Roy, The Birhors (Ranchi, 1925), 159 f. 

“ S. C. Roy, Oraon Reliffion and Customs (Ranchi, 1928), 16 ff. 

• N. K. Chadwick, ‘The Distribution of Oral Literature in the Old World’, 
Ixix (1939), where references are given. 
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or bridegroom’s ability to answer riddles being regarded as 
a measure of the mental equipment and social qualification 
for the role of husband or wife, i.e., an ‘intelligence test*. 
Tatar oral literature furnishes numerous examples of the same 
custom. Riddle-contests are also popular among the Tatars 
generally, and their literature furnishes many examples of 
contests between, two sages, or between a sage and an ordin- 
ary person. In 'many such instances the relative emphasis 
on ritual, education or entertainment varies, though the same 
form of literature may be used in every case.’ 

The Dhanda Saila songs given above are in the ancient 
Indian tradition of the wit-combat. Penzer points out that 
these combats, which sometimes took the form of a series 
of riddles, were a common feature of entertainments at the 
courts of Asiatic monarchs.^ The reader will at once be 
reminded of the story of the Queen of Sheba who ‘came to 
prove the wisdom of Solomon with hard questions*,* of 
Samson and his riddle, and of the riddle of the Sphinx. 

In Indian fiction there is a rather disappointing account 
of a wit-combat in Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Sagara where a 
learned Princess is defeated by V^initamati. But later this 
same Vinitamati is himself vanquished in dispute by a 
Buddhist mendicant. In Parshvanatha’s account of Vik- 
rama’s adventures as a parrot, there is a well-known series of 
riddles.^ The story of ‘Abu Al-Husn and his Slave-Girl 
Tawaddud’ in The Arabian Nights (Burton, Vol. V, pp. 189 
ff) is on the same lines. 

Two types of tale which turn on the hero’s solution of a 
riddle are generally distinguished. In one the hero gains 
a princess in marriage by this means : in the other a prisoner 
saves himself from death by setting a riddle that his judges 
cannot solve.^ F. J. Norton has recently studied this second 
motif in great detail in the pages of F olk-Lore 

A Gond story from Mandla illustrate the first type of tale, 

* Penzer, op. cit., vi, 74 f. 

^ The riddles of the Queen of Sheba have been extensively discussed in liter- 
ature. See W. A. Clouston, Flowers from a Persian Garden (London, 1890), 218 
and 273. 

* See M. Bloomfield, ‘On the Art of bmiering Another’s Body’, Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc.y Ivi, 31 ff. 

* A. Aarne and S. Thompson, The Types of the Folk-tale (Helsinki, 1928), 
128 and 139. 

® F. J. Norton, ‘Prisoner who Saved his Neck with a Riddle’, Folk-Lore, liii. 
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though the heroine is not a Princess nor is a marriage the 
result achieved. 

A girl longed to sleep with her husband’s younger brother. 
But he was afraid of his brother and refused. At last after 
she had begged him to come to her for many days, he said, 
*I will only come if you bring me the milk of a fly, the pith 
of a reed, a headless goat, a one-legged quail and let me come 
to you riding on a horse without eyes’. The girl tried and 
tried to find these things, but could get nothing. At last 
she went to a clever Malin who at once solved the riddle. 
‘The milk of a fly’, she said,, ‘is honey, the pith of a reed 
is sugar-cane, the headless goat is parched barra, the one- 
legged quail is a brinjal and the horse without eyes is a 
pair of sandals.’ When the girl told her lover the answer 
to his riddle, he was compelled to yield to her desire and 
went to her. 

Another Mandla story shows how a clever boy redeems 
a debt by setting the family creditor a riddle he cannot solve. 

A Brahmin went to beg at the house of a Gond. Every- 
one was away in the field except a little boy. When the 
Brahmin disked where the family was, the boy replied, 
‘Mother has gone to turn one into two, and if she has come 
she won’t come. Father has gone to stop the flow of the 
heavens. Brother has gone to earn abuse from the passers- 
by. I am examining one and thus know everything.* The 
Brahmin was unable to understand what the boy meant, and 
agreed that, if he could explain the riddles, it would show 
that the Gond were more learned than the Brahmin. The 
boy explained that ‘My mother has gone to make dal out of 
gram, and due to the flooded river even if she has come, 
she won’t come. Father has gone to cut grass, brother has 
gone to make a fence of thorns across a path and thus earn 
abuse from the travellers. I myself am cooking rice, and by 
tasting one grain can know whether or no the rest is ready.’ 

There is a charming use of a riddle in love-making in an 
anonymous poem from Cotgrave’s Wit^s Interpreter (1655) 
quoted in Norman Ault’s Seventeenth Century Lyrics. 

Down in a garden sat my dearest Love, 

Her skin more soft and white than down of swan. 

More tender-hearted than the turtle-dove. 

And far more kind than bleeding pelican. 

I courted her ; she rost* and blushing said, 
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‘Why was I born to live and die a maid?’ 

With that I plucked a pretty marigold, 

Whose dewy leaves shut up when day is done. 
‘Sweeting,’ I said, ‘arise, look and behold, 

A pretty riddle I’ll to thee unfold : 

These leaves shut in as close as cloistered nun. 

Yet will they open when they see the sun.’ 

‘What melln you by this riddle, sir?’ she said, 

‘I pray expound it.’ Then I thus began : 

‘Know maids are made for men, man for a maid.’ 
With that she changed her colour and grew wan ; 
‘Since that this riddle you so well unfold, 

Be you the sun, I’ll be the marigold.’ 

An earlier riddle by Sir Thomas Wyatt in Tottel’s 
Miscellany (1557) is more in the direct manner of the Saila 
songs. 

Vulcan begat me ; Minerva me taught : 

Nature, my mother : Craft nourisht me year by year : 
Three bodies are my foode ; my strength is in naught. 
Anger, wrath, waste, and noise are my children d(‘ar. 
Guess, friend, what I am : and how I am wraught : 
xMonster of sea, or of land, or of elsewhere. 

Know me, and use me ; and I may thee defend : 

.Vnd if I be thine enemy, 1 may thy life end. 

The answer is — A gun.' 


^ A considerable collection of Indian riddles, with comment by W. G. Archer, 
Durga Bhagvat and Verrier Elwin, will be found in ‘An Indian Riddle Book’, 
Man in India, xxiii, Part iv. For rhymed riddles which present some analogies 
to those printed in the text, see M. Longworth Dames, Popular Poetry oj the 
Baloches (London, 1907), 195 ff. 
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Bhauji, how I long for a mate 
Says the nanand to her bhauji 
If you put your hand in his pocket 
You’ll find no money there 
Lovely girl, aren’t you ashamed? 

Says the dewar, Even if we walk close together 
Why should we be ashamed ? 

Guests have come to your house, goodwife 
Bring us water in a pot. 

Where is my wife ? 

She is going to have a child 

Send for the midwife, send for the nurse 

What knife did they use to cut the cord? 

What broken pot for her bath ? 

The cord was cut with a golden knife 
She was bathed with a silver pot. 
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He has his own village 
Full of tenants 
So crowded 

That each roof joins the neighbour’s 

The streets are full 

Of bullock-carts set end to end 

Even the Kotwar on his rounds 

Rides through the market on a horse 

There are so many people 

That they sleep in the stables 

There are so many spears 

That many rust for lack of use 

The widows wear bangles and neckbands 

And even the coolies 

Have horses in their stables. 
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A newly-married bride is boasting to her family about the 
wealth and importance of her husband. As indicating what 
the aboriginal considers significant the song is interesting, 
and may be compared to the description of Hiragarh in the 
epic of Hirakhan Kshattri. 





DANDA AND SAILA SEASONAL SONGS 

T he idea of writing poetry about the months or seasons 
of the year is rather an obvious one and has been attempted 
by many poets since Horace wrote his great Ode. An Italian 
poet Folgore Da San Geminiano wrote a series of sonnets to 
the club of Sienese noblemen which is mentioned scornfully 
by Dante. These sonnets, although addressed to a company 
of licentious youths, are remarkable for their freedom from 
sexual suggestiveness and refer chiefly to the physical 
and material comforts that the seasons of the year can bring. 
Thus February offers gallant sport ; March gives plenteous 
fisheries; there are horses and games in May, falconry in 
September, magnificent feasts in the winter months. Spenser’s 
The Shepheards Calender is more concerned with love, some- 
times of an unconventional kind. Thom^n wrote, not accord- 
ing to the months but to the four main seasons, and he 
chiefly emphasizes the descriptive aspects of the changing 
year and its philosophic interpretation. William Morris uses 
the different months as a means of introducing the stories in 
his Earthly Paradise and achieves some fine descriptive writ- 
ing in his account of them. 

In India seasonal songs lend themselves to the long drawn- 
out music of the Stick and Parrot Dances. W. G. Archer 
has recorded some remarkable Chaumasa, a cycle of songs 
to cover the six months of the rainy season, which are sung 
during the rains by upper-caste Hindu women in Bihar. 
These songs are far more frankly concerned with sex than are 
any of the poems to which we have referred. The same may 
be said of the Kajali songs, in almost all of which *the theme 
is one of sexual fancy’ and the Barsati which is another name 
for Kajali and differs only in having a more frequent emphasis 
on the season. The underlying note of the Chaumasa songs 
is sexual frustration which is always specially connected with 
the rains. ^ The Pardhan songs also are not unconcerned with 
sexual frustration and desire, but they are less detailed on this 
subject and resemble in some ways the Western descriptive 
tradition. 

The Gond and Pardhan have now adopted the Hindu 

* See W. G. Archer, The Wedditif* of the Writers anti ‘Seasonal Songs in 
Patna District’ in Mav in India, xxii. 
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calendar. Their months do not correspond exactly with the 
European months and are therefore printed so as to indicate 
how they overlap. 

PART OF JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUCJUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


PART OF JANUARY 

75 

Nana ho hari nano ho ram 
O FRIEND, in Chait my son was born 
The chok was smeared with sandal paste 
And bordered with elepliant pearls 
The pitcher was of gold 
But if my brother had been here 
He would have lit his own golden lamp 
And with joy brought my baby gifts. 

Friend, the month of Chait is done 

Now Baisakh is here 

The heat rains down 

Our bodies have grown hot as iron 

Yet even in this heat my brother 

Has gone to bring his wife. 


MAGH 

PHAGUN 

CHAIT 

BAISAKH 

JETH 

ASADH 

SAWAN 

BHADON 

KUAR 
KARTIK 
AG HAN 
PUS 
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Baisakh descends, Jeth rises up 
The wind comes 

As though heat itself were blowing. 

But then comes Asadh 

The clouds appear with thunder 

The first rain falls 

The birds sing again 

And the peacock cries in the forest 

The old bullocks are afraid 

For there will be work to do 

And the poor farm-labourers 

Are more frightened than the bullocks 

The farmers throw their seed 

Madly about the fields 

'rhe doves and pigeons 

Break the seeds and eat them. 

In Sawan it is easier to plough 
The tiny fish invade the fields 
And jump about for water 
rhe rain comes down in little drops 
Yet the farmers are always wet. 

Now comes Bhadon when it is always midnight 
And the darkness is greater for the flashing lightning 
No one is sure whether her husband will return by evening 
Tell me, will my love come or no? 

Kuar is surrounded by the sun 
I said to my husband 
Sleep away from me 
It is too hot for it 

Give up for the time the work of the mattress 

Lie down, my Raja, I will fan you 

Don't plough any more 

Lean the ploughshare against the wall 

And I will fan you 

If you plough, great clods of earth will be upturned 

At such a time women take the pej 

In two pots to their husbands in the fields 

And the mad husband gulps it down 

Yet he is thinner than before 

O friend, their ribs show through the skin 

And the skin is loose 

Yet they eat everything you give them. 
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Kartik brings Diwali 
And we have two lamps for it 
We touch the lantern’s feet 
O Lakshmi, stay with us always 
And may our husbands live for ever. 

Aghan and Pus come now ; rain drizzles down 
When the rain\falls on the pitcher 
It looks as if it were trembling 
In these months the beds also tremble 
And the bed with no husband — 

How her liver burns ! 

Magh is the religious month 
These five Sundays we keep fasting 
When the night of wSiva comes 
All men are happy, 

In Phagun colour sprouts everywhere 
And great bazaars 
But in all these there is no joy 
Without a husband. 

About the pihu bird many tender and romantic legends 
have gathered. It is sometimes called the bird of sin, becaus(‘ 
the female once put aslies instead of flowers on her husband’s 
head as he was setting out on a journey. A Baiga version 
of the story is that the pihu’s husband was taken by the police 
to the jail and died there, and she now watches for him dav 
and night in vain, for ever crying 'More pihu, more pihuy my 
love, my love*. The Pardhan say that the pihu was once a 
Lamsena boy and his parents-in-Iaw sent him to get worms 
from a field of linseed. He could not bring the correct 
amount by evening, and so they put him in jail and there he 
cries 'Pihu pihu' as he remembers his wife. 

Of the relations between the male and the female birds, 
it is said that the male only comes to his wife in Asadh and 
can only drink rain-water. For the rest of the year the female 
bird is lonely and sings her song in tears. In Chait and 
Baisakh she cries 'More pihu' and in Jeth she says 'Mai piasi 
hu, I am thirsty’. Then with the coming of the rains, comes 
the male bird, and their happiness is fulfilled. 

The following song describes the feeling of the female 
bird deserted by her husband, and by implication the emotions 
of all women enduring similar frustrations. 
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0 MY love is on his way to the Honey City 
He is flying to the Honey City. 

Asadh has come covering the four quarters with clouds 

The lightning flashes in the clouds 

rhe rains have filled the lakes and turned 

The country into Brindaban 

How happily 

We drink together the rainy water. 

Sawan has come, and O my friend 
He is offended with me 
For my enemy, my co-wife 
Has roused his love for her. 

Terrible are the nights of Bhadon, my friend 
No sleep comes to the eyes 
Come, my god, come if you desire me 
But do not trick me with false promises. 

He promised he would come 
In the nights of the spotless moon 
But the moon’s light 
Only tortures me like fire 
Were I a Jogi 

1 would go from forest to forest 
My body smeared with ashes 

For my lord has gone to the Honey City. 

Kartik comes and the girls 
Will burn lights in their courts 
But while he is away my body burns 
As if all the lamps were in it. 

Aghan brings bad news from my bird 
For now 1 know my enemy’s love delays him 
While I sit pining for him. 

Pus is very cold 

There is no sleep for my two eyes 

I sit with rosary round my neck 

And say Ram Ram with all my strength. 

Magh brings the spring 

But how can I put on my ornaments 
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If he is not in the house ? 

Friend, my peace and joy is taken 
By my enemy — may she be burnt ! 

In Phagun they all play with coloured water 

But on whose body should I throw my coloured water? 

Chait is full of t^su flowers 

And greedy for them come the bees 

But my body is burning like a forest fire* 

0 Baisakh come and with your heat 
Bring out my sweat and quench 
The burning of my body. 

In Jeth I send my message 
My pihu, my pihu, 

1 am thirsty, I am thirsty. 

77 

O THE month of Sawan 

The rain falls rimik jhimik 

The month of Sawan O 

Rimik jhimik falls the rain 

The court is full of mud 

How hard it was to sow the maize 

The mustard’s not yet ready 

O the month of Sawan 

Tve tied the bullocks with a rope 

With cord I’ve tied the buffaloes 

When I get home 

There’ll be no food prepared 

O the month of Sawan 

Cook pulse, cook rice, cook vegetables 

O stranger girl, be pleased with me 

In the month of Sawan. 

78 

When does it rain? 

When do the floods come down ? 

When do the rocks break among the hills? 
The rains start in Jeth 
The floods come down in Asadh 
In Sawan the rocks break among the hills. 
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T he Dadaria, or Salho as they are called in Chhattisgarh, 
are the true ban-bhajan or forest-songs. They are sung 
by the people at work in field or forest, by groups of girls on 
their way to a bazaar, by travellers resting by the fire at night. 
Young lovers sing them to each other, and many a proposal 
has been made and elopement arranged in verse. At wed- 
dings, the two parties sing them against one another competi- 
tively; while they are singing boys and girls throw rings to 
each other and exchange gifts of tobacco and betel. The 
Dadaria can also be used as taunt-songs ; at one time a notor- 
ious criminal, in whose activities we had ventured to interfere, 
never passed our house without singing at the top of his voice 
a selection of obscene and insulting Dadaria. 

These are the most spontaneous and original of the songs. 
There is a great corpus or floating reserve of Dadaria verse, 
on which boys and girls draw according to their knowledge 
and their fancy. But they also often improvise, a task which 
is facilitated by the rather cheap and easy rhymes that are in 
fashion. 

The music is always fresh and thrilling, with a lilt, a joy^ 
an excitement that never stales. The songs are sung very 
loudly, at a high pitch ; they are the radio messages of the 
aboriginal. They are usually sung antiphonally ; one verse 
of a Dadaria expects an answer. 

Though the music is always lovely the words of the 
Dadaria songs are often cheap and facile, a fault forced upon 
them by their rhymed couplet form and extempore improvised 
character. The singers are more interested in getting a rhyme 
at the end of the line than in what they say : that is why the 
second line of a Dadaria often has so little connexion with the 
first. This is not always so, of course : there are Dadaria — 
some of them are in this collection — which have the grace 
and logic of true poems ; but it must be remembered that the 
songs given here are only a tiny percentage of the great 
volume of Dadaria verse which is constantly being created 
and revised. 

Certain stages in these rhyming improvisations can be 
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traced. There are first the rhymed and punning songs of 
children. 

Dani climbed the chhdni (roof) 

There he called for pdni (water) 

He was laughed at by Kanhi 
And she took away his bdni (voice). 

Or again, ‘Wh^Rn Gitti got a chitti (letter), the Ahira took 
it into the gahira (deep water).’ ‘Hagri set a trap for Kabri in 
a dabri (ditch)’ ‘Bhatri lost his gatri (bundle), so Hadka 
took a dudka (gourd) and sought it in the road.’ 

There are other sayings and Nursery Rhymes, often very 
coarse, which teach children from an early age the use of 
‘internal rhyme’ and the technique of sound within the line 
which is used to such great advantage in the Karma songs. 
If one of a party of children breaks wind, the others play a sort 
of Ena deena dina do. 

Adi pddi kinhi pddi 
Rdmdji ki ghodi pddi 
Tai tui phus. 

Someone’s farted, who has farted ? 

Ramaji’s mare has farted 
Tai tui phus. 

Sometimes, a boy says to a group of friends : 

Mut mutdsi nahi mutdsi tor bahin choddsi. 

Go and piss, if you don’t piss, you’ll lie with your sister. 

Children sing very quickly and loudly such almost mean- 
ingless songs as, 

Kukri ke lichpich 
Mangan kc chhdta 
Hagai gironda lila Raja, 

As the children grow older, they improvise couplets of a 
more serious character. 

Hey rnor kaleja 
Kaha hai mor mdya? 

O my liver 
Where is my love? 
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Hai mnr hira 
Tola dehu pita. 

0 my diamond 

1 am going to hurt you. 

Hai re mot phohi 
Karela debe ka hohi? 

O my peacock-float 
If you let me do it, 

What does it matter ? 

The rhymes need not be exact and sometimes the effect is 
obtained by the repetition of a word. 

Tola pdto 
To leto kora. 

If I get you, 

In my lap I’ll seat you. 

Talhiya ki bdsi 
Taihiya jurai 
Bina dekhe tola 
Ankhi jhurai. 

The stale food in the pot 
Cools in the pot 
Without seeing you 
My eyes dry up. 

From this it is an easy step to the Dadaria improvisations; 
both the rhymed catches and the Dadaria are used for the same 
purpose of love-making. They are often in fact what Arthur 
Waley has called Move-epigrams’, referring to the slight, one- 
topic poems of the Wu district in China, comparable to the 
coplas of Spain.* The Dadaria appear to be not unlike the 
Sheli sung by the Angami Naga in the jungle. The Sheli 
also are short two-line songs and may be sung antiphonally.*** 

When we go into the jungle hide no word. 

Vo speak all that is in the heart and be friends, is well. 


' Arthur Waley, One Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems (London, 1928), 14. 
“ J. H. Hutton, The Angami Sagas (London, 1921), 286. 
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We have never been into the forest together 
I have never plucked wild herbs to fill my love’s basket. 
For this I am sad. 

There are two main types of Dadaria — the Jorphi and 
the Thadi. In the Jorphi type, the first ‘line’ has little real 
connexion with thp second; it is a refrain referring generally 
to some homely fahiiliar object of the countryside — the creeper 
climbing up the wall of the house, the mango tree silhouetted 
against the sky, the gruel cooking in the pot. The Jorphi 
Dadaria is usually sung competitively; a party of boys begin 
and while they are singing, a party of girls discuss and pre- 
pare the reply. They continue using the Jorphi line, each 
side composing additional lines to rhyme with it until they 
are tired, and then they change the rhyme and the tune. 
The second line often ends with the word dos, ‘friend’, a 
technical device which is useful for concealing any deficiency 
in the rhyme. 

The Thadi Dadaria is a complete short poem ; it may be 
sung pidrke jhulania, sentimentally and swinging to and fro, 
or jhulanidj rather slowly with a dragged-out tune, in con- 
trast to the simple thadi, which is sharper and more concise 
in its music. This type of Dadaria can also be sung anti- 
phonally, but not necessarily so ; it can be shouted as a whole- 
hearted, delighted means of self-expression, even if there is 
no one, to hear or answer. 

There is a wide variety of tunes, and over a dozen were re- 
corded by Walter Kaufmann. 
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Sung at a marriage while the singers are going somewhere. 


79 



N aware ialwa bahut gahira 
Mala bhagan bhala daile 
Pdchu kar jdhira, 

N aware pairi lagdwai reti 
Tan rahdy ki jdwai iumhdr seti. 

The new tank is very deep 
Let me first run away 
Then tell everyone. 

To smooth a new anklet you need a file 
For your sake my body may stay or go. 
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U maria dumaria dumar phul ki darwdjdle, 

Darwdjdle bolai jhokai sitdrdm hangulaiydlc. 

Nahi away. Mand piya rdja mdndi lagdke : 

Dola sajdke jdthay bardth. 

Lade haila nandiydia nahi nake. 

Flower of the lig peeps out from the cover of the leaves 
So does this girl stand in her house and accepts 
his greeting Sitaram 

He will not come. For niy King is drinking, seated 
among his friends 

But the litter is ready decorated to go for the 
* marriage 

And the loaded bullock cannot cross the river. 

8i 



Nahi away. . . 

Pdne lagdy pansariya re hay 
Lawange lagdy jar a mahakat dwai. 

Aso ke amli pharela chapti 
Pdne lagdy pansariya re hdy 
Tor mukhpar daya bhitar kapti. 

He will not come . . . 

O leaf-maker, when you prepare the pdn 
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Put in a little cinnamon 

So he will come with scented mouth. 

This year’s tamarind is spoilt 
There is pity in your face 
But you are false within. 


82 



Amdke ddrla 77 awake hhanja dare Ram 
Mor patarela indydke mare rowdy ddre. 

Jarwdla kdiai chhadike chhadi 
Mor bdiala batdy de kadike kadi, 

Onk bends the mango branch 

And breaks it in the end 

Now has my love for this slim-bodied girl 

Brought me to tears. 

One cuts long straight branches 
hTom the thorn-bush 
Now quick and straight 
Make answer to my song. 


83 



Pdiar munga pdtar dangni 
Pdtar hawai sarir 
De daibe mdngani. 

Jaisema debe jaisema lehu 
Mdngani ma nahi debe paisdma lehu, 
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Slender is the munga tree 
Slender are its branches 
Slender is your body 

0 give it me desirous. 

However you give it me 

1 will take your body 
If not for my desiring 

Then give it at my purchase. 

84 



Ek ped dma alag pake ddr 

Pdni budgay ye chhokri bachai re dos 

Ay dy mdro tdko ga 

Pdni budgay ye chhokri bachai re dos. 

The solitary mango tree 
Cannot preserve its fruit 

Nor can anyone save this young girl from me 
No, not even if she tries to kill herself in water 
No one can save her from me. 



Hdy hay mor gelha patarela nan gar phdndai 
Bhai talwa tip an khale pdr hai hamdre pdle ga 
Kdtela dori d jdbe dawwa hamdre jori. 


O MY friend, my slim-bodied love 
Is ploughing his field 
Beside the lake where our camp is 
O love, come to cut the creeper 
Come, little brother, my yoke-fellow. 
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Amdla lode khdunch kahike 

Mola dagdma ye chhokri buldwai re dos. 

Kon ban dma phir kon ban jam 
Ye bhawara nikal gai re dos? 

There is a separation of lovers, and both regret it. The 
youth speaks : 

She called me saying 

If you go picking mangoes 

I will come to eat them 

But it was all deceit, my friend. 

His girl also speaks : 

VV^here is the forest where the mango grows ? 

Where is the forest of jamun ? 

And where has my bumble-bee flown away, my friend? 


87 



•J* The A IS sun^ sometimes clear sometimes ai quarter'<one lower 


Nana hailu bhala ge kdri kelahar iari ke pack had ko lai gay goy, 
y a apan ddi ke beta janam jori mor bairi goy khadapai doli. 

Meaning — unintelligible. 
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Darapatera ke ghar chhaye re 
Jaunela tai to khoje jaunela pdye re 
Jaunela re dos. 

Gorike angandma pdcha peda Urn 
Gori jdihdy to patauni ganat raheb din 
Gori jathai re dos. 

The good-wife taunts her husband who has fallen in love 
with a fair neighbour. 

You thatched the roof with leaf and branch 
What you searched for, that you found 
O that you found, my friend. 

There are five lemon trees 
In that fair beauty’s garden 
But that fair one is going away 
Amuse yourself in counting up the days 
Till she return — that fair one’s going away. 


JHULANIA JHORPI DADARIA 
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Nahi awai. . , 

Chan chan channake dar 
Chhote supdri pan 
Ama gkawud lorai hay re. 

Khayela dudh pargai 
Paray he dudk ma. 

A girl is leaving home, and is sorry for it. Channa pulse 
is held to be beautiful as pearls. 

O the channa pulse 

O the little supdri and pdn 

With its own fruit the mango bends. 

Every day I had (my mother’s) milk 
But I listened to others 
And came into sorrow. 
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Gale gale . . . 

Bds he to Idthi tor chdndike gathdn dos ddrike. 

Milauna to dmdke dthdn 

Tor boll sadakale sundwai re dos. 

Your stick is made of bamboo 
And it has silver bands 

The meeting of friends is (sweet as) mango pickle 
I hear your voice in the street, O friend. 
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Bhdt ke khawaiya hdsila nahi khdy 

Saikal ke to chadhaiya mor karela paidal nahi jay re dos. 

Gaye bajdr leyela lota 

Ghat baitho khcla le dpan beta, 

A girl and boy taunt one another. In the first verse she 
declares that she can do better than him. In the second, he 
replies accusing her of bringing home a bastard from tlie 
bazaar. 

He who has eaten rice does not care for stale bast 

The cyclist does not care to walk on foot, O friend ! 

You went to the bazaar and brought home a pot 

So sit in your house and play with the baby. 

92 

Without a sarai tree near by 
The saja withers 
Without your sweet singing 
My love dries up 
My bird. 

The forest poets call the saja tree the husband of the sarai, 
for they often are found together and to the lay eye are not 
readily distinguished. The trunk and leaves of the sarai are 
smooth and fine, those of the saja are rough and hard. Saja 
wood dries more quickly than sarai after it is cut. 
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You have washed the kdjal from your eyes 
You have lost, O bird 
The hours of dalliance. 

Nandldli, the time of care-free dalliance and sport, must 
be exchanged for the burdens of life in a husband’s house. 
Kdjal is the lamp-black used to emphasize the beauty of a 
girl’s eyes. 


94 

The wind takes the mahua flowers away 
And leaves the fruit behind 
Sleep will take our friends at midnight 
Then come come to love me. 

95 

Woman : You asked me to make khichri 

But now we are lying together 

You can only show your teeth in smiles. 

Man : You bid me lie with you, but what am 1 to do? 
The bed is soft, soft is the pillow 
O Rani, face towards me, let us lie breast to breast. 

Khichri is a mixture of rice and pulse cooked together ; 
it is sometimes used to suggest the mingling of male and 
female in the consummation of love and is the principal dish 
at the marriage feast. 


96 

The sugar-cane is just a cubit high 
But soon it will be taller than a man 
Boy, do not be anxious 
You will soon be grown and ready. 

97 

1 WENT to fish and damned the stream 
1 jumped the fence and broke the bamboo 
What happened to you, girl 
WHiat happened in the river? 
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I WENT to the bazaar and bought a necklace 
But you can’t get a pretty girl with money 
What’s the matter with you, boy? 

You understand nothing, what’s the matter with you, boy ? 

\ 

99 

She is fishing 

With her net she is fishing 
My love, your life 
Is going in that girl. 

100 

It is all you can do 

To fill your own sacks and load them 

How can you look after me? 

All you can do 

Is to make your own body smart. 

101 

Your throat looks bare without its beads 
My bed is lonely without my girl. 

102 

There is grain in my house, there is grinding to do 
But to satisfy my eyes I have come to look at you. 

103 

Sing, sing, O girl, as you swing to and fro 
O your arrow of stone ! That bordered dhoti becomes 
you, O friend. 


104 

He bent the mango branch and twisted it 
I have wept for desire of my slender-waisted love. 

105 

Wash your feet in a metal pot 

The good man does good and the rascal breaks hearts. 
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In a big house there is a little door 
The Raja comes to visit it on any excuse. 

107 

The black bird talks at midnight 
She must speak, what else can she do? 

For her heart is longing for him. 

108 

Her cloth is down to her knees; her hair falls to her waist 
Wait my Raja wait for me. IMl go with you. 

109 

Only with a rope can you draw water from a well 
I told you ‘Don’t don’t’. But now I am pregnant. 

no 

The silver ring is worthless if it is turned to copper 
Another man’s wife is useless to you. 

1 1 1 

In the Urai jungle the rain comes down in torrents 

If you would enjoy yourself it must be before you’re married. 

i 12 

When times are hard you have to sell your ear-rings 
Don’t get angry girl with me, for now it is my turn. 

ti3 

O REAPER, you are letting the sheaves fall to the ground 
How I desire that slender waist of yours. 

1 14 

Tell me now once for all, open your heart to me 
Is there some other man whom you desire? 
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She is throwing out the water and catching little fish 
Keep a watch on your cattle, they are scattering everywhere. 

1 16 

I THREW twelye stones at you 

Come out on some excuse with a pot in your hand. 

117 

The ring 1 gave you 
The phundara you gave to me 
When we look at them 
They remind us of each other. 

The phundara is an ornament for tying the hair : it consists 
of balls of red, green and blue wool held together by coloured 
cords- 

118 

They threw away the silver ring 

What can our parents do if our minds are made up? 

119 

What is yours is mine and what is mine is yours 
You pay with your sweat, 1 pay with my blood. 

120 

The gun is crooked, the bullets are sofi 

Though others think you mad, how sweet are your words to me. 

121 

Only on a soft stone can you clean your feet 
Friends of my mother’s village, how I long for you ! 

122 

She was but a cubit tall 

Today the sugar-cane is high as a man 

With his hands above his head 

She was my friend from childhood 

And I have made her wise in love. 
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123 

You never made a garland of wild berries 
Once love has gone how unhappy you are. 

124 

If your mind is sad it is as joyless 
As a flute that has lost its wax. 

You cannot catch prawns without a fine net 
You cannot win a girl without a go-between. 

126 

Boy there is no rain and there’ll be no rice 
Come let’s go to work in the mine. 

rhis Dadaria comes from Balaghat District where many 
of the aboriginals are now working in the manganese mines. 

127 

In a field of wheat you can scarce see a single flower 
The curse of a girl’s sorrow is always on the head of a boy. 

128 

I'he garden fence is very thick 

Don’t be afraid; I’ll bring your turban hidden in my pot. 

rhe meaning of this Dadaria is that a youth has been 
visiting his girl and has left his turban behind in the house. 
He is very much alarmed lest it will be found and thus betray 
his presence there but the girl assures him that she will hide it 
in her water-pot and take it down to him at the well or on the 
roadside. 

129 

The lovely girl is pounding rice with a pestle 
She is his own wife now 

What further need has he to shoot his arrows of allurement ? 

This is a rather cynical comment on married life. A 
youth has married a most beautiful girl. In the old days 
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he made love-charms for her; he played the flute near her 
house; he took every means to win her. But now she belongs 
to him and there is no need for him to bother any longer. 

130 

A YOUNG mare won’t let herself be saddled 
Your jealous husband won’t let you smile at me. 

131 

The long-nosed rat wanders all over the new house 
You wander everywhere after me. 

132 

If you go into the river, it whirls you round 
I saw her in my dream, but I woke and the bed was empty. 

*33 

When you put golden oil on your body 
I am filled with love. Come along with me. 

*34 

The roof is broad and steeply slopes 

With thirsty lips I begged for a drop of water. 

*35 

Looking, looking, my eyes broke open 
I could not say a word and she has gone away. 

136 

Except to your house, where should I go ? 

But let your tongue move a little or I’ll go away. 

*37 

How close is the bamboo to its parts 

If you can’t talk to me, what can we be to one another? 

*38 

The message of your Dadaria has sunk into my mind 
My bird, I have become a Bairagi and gone into the jungle. 
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139 

It is evening and the black-breasted quail has flown away 
Let us go now, my hunter, for it is very late. 

» 

140 

The houses are burnt, the place is deserted 
What shall I say when he sees the sari you gave me? 

The houses are burnt, the place is deserted 

Tell him your brother gave you the bordered sari. 

141 

With his stick he can bring down bel fruit from the 
tree, my Gajabel 

Who can give oil for your marigold-beautiful hair? 

142 

The bullock wears a bell, the buffalo a clapper 
Do not be angry, I am still a raw girl. 

143 

Pigeons are feeding on the hillside 
Don’t smile at me, you are only a baby. 

144 

They are eating mangoes; the one within is restless 
You must keep up love by oiling your beautiful hair. 

The villagers interpret this song as meaning that a preg- 
nant girl is standing near a mango tree, but none of her 
former admirers now engaged in eating the mangoes bother 
to offer her any. She is filled with a dohada^ or longing for the 
fruit, which she interprets as meaning that the child within 
her womb desires it. The moral is that a girl must not neglect 
her beauty if she wishes to be admired. 

*45 

A DRIED-UP lemon gives no juice 

My husband says not a word and my mind is withering. 
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My ears are embarrassed by these golden rings 

And if my bridegroom is impotent what use are they ? 

147 

How clean the house is; it looks like the sky 
But it brings nothing but bitterness to me. 

These three songs are complaints by a young wife about 
her impotent husband. A fine house and golden ornaments 
are worthless if the dried-up lemon has no juice- 

148 

Bov 

Your bangles press you till they hurt 
And your quick movements bind a boy to you. 

Girl 

1 walked along with swinging arms 
And knew not what vou meant 
But now how sad I feel. 

149 
Boy 

They are breaking stones 

For the new high-way 

How shall I send my message? 

Girl 

How hard it is to walk 
On the pointed stones 
Send my present secretly. 

150 

Put down your bundle on the ground 
Traveller, take me in your lap 
Take me with you on your journey 
For I love my traveller. 
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151 

There is white water on the hill 
How suddenly 
As I was drawing water 
He made me his bed. 

152 

As the anklets jingle jhankar 
Follow their music 
And come to me. 


153 

My stick is caught in the mango tree 

And all the branches shake 

But of the stick there is no sign. 

154 

The swing is swinging 
And there sits my Gajabel 
Take me in your swing 
And let me ride with you. 

As the creeper goes round and round a tree so does the 
Gajabel twine herself round the heart of her lover. 


On the bamboo stick is an iron point 
Friendship is like mango pickle 
Your words, friend, are like an arrow 
That strikes my heart and there remains. 

The symbols of the bamboo stick with its iron point and 
the mango pickle represent the mixture and combination of 
things as two friends are mingled and combined together in 
their friendship. 

156 

One wire two wires 
One music from the two 
In her lap are a goose and a dove 
She loves them equally. 
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This is one of the rare songs about twins. The wires are 
those of a sacred bdna fiddle which blend together to make a 
melody. By these aboriginals twins are not usually regarded 
as unlucky. 


^57 

Khar k^ar ripples the river 
And its sixteen streams 
Make the haldi climb 
On the golden girl. 

The word we have translated golden is kanch-kuwdri^ pure 
and virgin as gold. 

158 

Girl 

You have embraced me but why did you shake me ? 
Why did you wake me out of my sleep ? 

Boy 

I am but a pihu-hird 

And I am bending low above you. 
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T he symbolism of the songs, which is in some ways theii 
most obvious and important character, is simply the 
symbolism of every day set to music. The Gond and Pardhan 
actually do think and talk in symbols all their lives. A symbol 
is the readiest cure for embarrassment, and can smooth over 
a business transaction or a hitch in one’s love-making with 
equal facility. So when the emissaries go on the delicate busi- 
ness of arranging a girl’s betrothal, they do not state their 
purpose directly, but say they have come for merchandise, or 
to quench their thirst with water, or seek a gourd in which 
to put their seed. 

Similarly, the whole intricate absorbing business of daily 
love is carried on with symbols. Women by the well ask 
each other, *Did you have your supper last night ?’ ‘Are you 
weary from yesterday’s rice-husking?’ Men speak of digging 
up their fields, getting water from the well, entering a house. 
Not only the solicitations of the seducer but the domestic 
arrangements of wife and husband cannot be decently con- 
ducted without a verbal stratagem. 

A good deal of the symbolism is obvious enough, and 
we get further evidence for its interpretation from dreams, 
omens and riddles. These interpretations, however, are by 
no means straightforward. For example, someone dreams of a 
mango and the next day his wife gives birth to a male child : 
henceforth in that village a mango will stand as the symbol of 
a boy. 

Other symbols are connected with folk-tales and local 
traditions. Some, which might be expected to depend on 
obvious sexual associations, actually refer to quite different 
matters. A girl is symbolised by a bird because she is panchi^ 
winged, apt to fly away and desert her lover. She is channa^ 
dal, gram pulse, which divides in two and reveals the beauty 
inside. Woman is a cow, not for the obvious reasons, but 
because women like cows wander scattered across the country- 
side. When a woman goes to meet a lover, she goes like a 
cow by devious and secret routes and is never caught; but a 
man goes directly, like a buffalo, and is soon discovered. It 
is woman, not man, who appears as a snake in the songs. The 
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conventional phallic meaning is lost beneath an accumulation 
of legends about the snake-damsel and the poison-maid. 

But, of course, a large number of the symbols are just 
what we would expect and may be paralleled in Western and 
Chinese poetry as well as in the songs of other Indian tribes. 

In Chinese poetry, says Arthur Waley, images are used 
directly. There is^ no ‘as if* or ‘like’, but the comparison is 
‘stated on the same footing as the facts narrated. 

The method of this Chinese poem — 

On the hill grows the cherry tree 
And lovely are its flowers; 

I have seen my lord. 

And splendid is his dress.^ 

— can be paralleled by many in this collection. But the rule 
here is not absolute : comparisons are sometimes emphasised 
by introductory phrases. 

159 

Bread on the pan and rice in the pot 

Are quickly ready 

And quickly burnt 

The boy goes to the river 

With quick expectant steps. 

The girl has combed her hair 

And fixed her bindia 

She goes to the river to see her love 

She must go very quickly 

Or his love will burn away. 

The bindia is a very attractive silver band worn across the 
front of the head and generally attached to the large shields, 
the dhaty put in the ears. 


160 

Come, boys, and let us play 
Life is only for two days 
Take whichever girl you like 
Life is only for two days 

* A. Waley, The Book of Songs (London, 1937), * 3 * 

* Ibid., 16. 
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Her hips sway like a young bamboo 
Life is only for two days 
His body wriggles like a rice-stalk 
Life is only for two days. 

A girl is often compared to a bamboo, a use which is also 
found among the Uraon*. 

On the high hills the bamboos grow 
From a bamboo the blue bow is made 
The shooting arrows are a spray of water 
The gun is fired many rounds. 

A girl is a bamboo, say the Pardhan, ‘because her waist 
is slender and sways like one.’ 

In a Santal folk-tale a bamboo grows out of the grave of 
a girl who has been murdered, and from it a Jogi makes a 
flute of great sweetness. Bamboos are often used in the con- 
struction of marriage-booths and small bamboo lids are placed 
below the bride and bridegroom when they sit for the cere- 
monial greeting of their relatives. 

The Gond and Baiga indeed personify the bamboo as a 
girl, as Basmoti Kaniya or Bas Kaniya. Basmoti Kaniya 
fed the little Nanga Baiga wnth her milk and gave him a 
golden axe. According to one story Nanga Baiga and Nanga 
Baigin were born under a clump of bamboos. It was from the 
shavings of a bamboo that mankind were born. A curious 
tale about the origin of seed allots to the bamboo an 
obvious sexual function. Nanga Baiga was taking seed to the 
forest and on the way met Basmoti Kaniya the bamboo and 
asked her to keep the seed with her for the night. She put 
all the seed in her belly, and in the morning Nanga Baiga 
cut the bamboo and, leaving the head and feet behind, carried 
the belly full of seeds to his clearing. Another version is that 
Basmoti turned herself into a bamboo for shame when her 
own father gave her his seed. 

An unusual application of the bamboo imagery is found 
in a Lao poem^ — 

If the arms and the legs of the lover 
Hollow about my tender flesh 
Such furrows as a liana leaves upon 
The tree she loves, 

* Archer, op. cit., io8. “ Translated by E. Powys Mathers. 
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Surely the points of my breasts 

On the breast of my lover 

Shall be as sharpened bamboo branches 

Piercing an elephant. 

161 

O GIRL, y^/U torment me, you are so deceiving 
And you stand there beautiful as the moon 
Yet as a deer is snared and killed 
So will I snare you, for I have caught a thousand so. 

162 

He saw ripe lemons on her tree 
How could he control his hunger? 

He gave her khir for them 
With khir he filled her belly, 

‘Lemons* is a simile for the breast, not a very common one, 
for lemons are not common in the Maikal Hills. The last 
two lines of the song refer to intercourse and a resulting preg- 
nancy. Khir is a sweet made of rice, milk and sugar. 

163 

Bring ash, bring chaff 

Come to clean your bangles 

See how they shine 

When I have cleaned them 

Put them on your shining arms 

When I have cleaned them. 

164 

They are cutting the bewar, they cut down all the jungle 
I can hear them shouting, they are cutting all the jungle 
O girl, your husband is away in the bewar 
Roast some mahua and take it to your husband 
You are my Idlbhdji and I your jdmunddra, 

Bewar is the word used for the axe-cultivation of the 
Baiga : it is also used, as here, for the clearings of axe and fire 
in the forest. Lalbhdji and jdmunddra are the names of cere- 
monial friendships. To call one’s beloved ‘red spinach’ or a 
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*koiiar flower’ (used as a vegetable) or ‘kader fruit’ is consider- 
ed entirely appropriate by the Gond and Pardhan, for ‘love 
is eating.’ A girl says, ‘How I wish I could eat him!’ 
‘When a girl has a man she eats him, for he goes into her 
stomach.* It is notable that such terms of endearment as, 
for example, Chaucer uses for ‘sweet Alisoun’, are also con- 
nected with the imagery of eating — ‘honey-comb’, ‘fair bird’, 
‘sweet cinnamon’. 

165 

The dark shadows of the mango grove 
What did you say to me 
In the mango shadows? 

Take me away, my love 

And make me partner of your life. 

The mango is one of the ‘royal trees’ of India, sharing 
this honourable distinction with the pipal (ficus religiosa), 
the bar (ficus indica) and the siras (acacia speciosa).^ In 
Indian folklore the child-giving mango is a common theme, 
and occurs several times in Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal where 
all references are given. Crooke records a legend that the 
first mangoes grew in the garden of Ravana in Lanka and 
Hanuman was so delighted with the flavour of them that he 
threw some of the seeds into the sea and they floated across 
the channel and took root in Indian soil. 

In the Maikal Hills the mango season is a time of excite- 
ment and delight. Parties of young men and girls go out into 
the forest and spend days enjoying the most delightful of pic- 
nics, eating little except the fre^ wild mangoes and drinking 
the water of the mountain streams. Mango leaves strung on 
a cord are tied round the marriage-booth : the leaves are also 
used for sprinkling holy water and sometimes for applying 
haldi to bride and bridegroom. Many tribes still celebrate 
ceremonially the first eating of the mangoes, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that these beautiful trees will remain free and open 
to the people for ever and not be farmed out to strangers in 
order to produce revenue for Government. 


Penzer, The Ocean of Story, ii, 118. 
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As you climb the hill 

Even your lover’s voice you cannot hear 

You are panting so loudly 

Some are breaking small branches 

Some are plucking leaves 

As yoir climb the hill. 

This Baiga Karma is one of those by which lovers send 
their messages to each other. By a certain emphasis or into- 
nation it is possible to suggest a meeting place — where 
small branches are to be broken or the place where one 
usually picks leaves. The images of climbing the hill 
and panting are, of course, sexual. 

167 

My fruit, my food 
How good that you have come 
In my hand I have hidden 
Some coconut for you 
If you were mine 
I would always play with you 
But how can I spend all my youth 
In the play of love with you. 

The expression that we have translated ‘my fruit, my food’, 
is in the original more kundru-karela. The kundru is a jungle 
fruit and the karela a bitter-tasting vegetable which is very 
popular. The phrase kundru-karela is often used as a term 
of affection. Terms of endearment current between Gond 
and Pardhan lovers are many and varied. For men there are 
such words as Raja, king; Baihya, madman; Sathi, companion 
or friend; Piara, darling; Chaila and Rassia, flirt. For wo- 
men there are — Kaleja, liver or heart; Pran, life; Prit and 
Piari, love or darling; Maya, beloved; Chiraiya, bird; Pare- 
wa, dove; Koel ; Sua, parrot; Balam, playmate; Prem ki Chi- 
raiya, love-bird; Popsa, lung; Gondaphul, marigold; Mere 
Kaleja ke Kutka, bit of my liver; Amabel; Kelapan, plan- 
tain-leaf; Rani, queen; Phohi, the peacock-feather float used 
in fishing, hence something attractive, enchanteress ; Hira, 
diamond. Some of these can, of course, be used indiffer- 
ently for both sexes. 
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If such terms appear extravagant, we may remember such 
expressions in Elizabethan England as ‘Piggesnie’ — pig’s eye, 
or ‘My mouse, my nobs, and coney sweet’ and many others. 

168 

You have brought pearly beads 
And tied them in your hair 
But now stop dancing in my eyes 
Or I will tie you round my neck. 

The Gond often speak of a beloved girl, or even part of her 
body, as ‘dancing in their eyes’. A girl may be so beautiful 
that ‘she drags the eyes out of your head’. 

169 

Little girl, you talk a lot 

I’ll take and throw you on the ground 

Clasping you in my arms 

And who is going to know about it ? 

170 

Give me the flower-stool, girl 
I am but a stranger 
All the house is yours. 
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Mow tightly 
Y our new jacket 
Fits your lovely body. 

172 

You are going to a far distant land 
Give me the cloth that hides your breast 
Morning and evening 
I will take it out and look at it. 

173 

Then it was noon 
Now star-time 
Where are you going 
A basket on your liead ? 

174 

, The Palace of the Raja glitters in the sun 
Dipe dipt’ dika re! 

Inside is silver and gold, bright as the fire 
Dipe dipe dika re! 

175 

The plough and yoke are in the forest 

The bullock is yet in the womb of the cow 

The ploughman is still unborn 

But the girl who takes him food 

Is standing in the field 

The Mother gave no grain, no wealth 

The Mother gave no child in her womb 

The ploughman is still unborn 

But the girl with his food 

Is standing in the field. 
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Black, black, very black 

ril plough my garden 

With my two black wives 

Black, black, what a wretched colour 

There’s a fair brown girl 

Picking herbs on the bank of the stream. 

This is a Jhumar song sung by the Lamana gypsies 


I2t 
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Her red cWh is like the lightning 
When first I saw you my life ached for you 
O proud girl, what shall I do with you ? 

My enemy 

Where did that red cloth come from ? 

Where did the gay-coloured jacket come from ? 

As soon as I saw you 

My life ached for you, my enemy. 

178 

Why let your heart burn ? 

Why not rest and sleep 
Spreading your red cloth 
Clasping the earth in your arms? 

179 

You say, ‘When I’ve combed my hair 
And put red powder in the parting’ 

Every day you trick me so 

But tomorrow I will myself come to your house. 

180 

You of the red jacket 
And shining armlets 
Why did you enchant me 
With the magic of your eyes 
My mind bids me go 
But my heart is sad 
I stand in the midst of water 
And yet I die of thirst. 

The colour red frequently appears in Indian poetry of 
•every kind. It is said that its popularity among the Hindus 
is due to the fact that it is the colour of blood, and that the 
sendur or vermilion powder, so often used in Hindu worship, 
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on the parting of a woman’s hair and in marriage ceremonies, 
is a blood-substitute. The vermilion is part of what is known 
as the Sohag, the lucky gift which is given at the marriage 
of a Hindu girl in parts of India and which also includes 
kunku or red powder, and mahawar or red balls of cotton 
wool. 

But the aboriginals of the Maikal Hills do not use either 
sendur or kunku unless they have come into contact with 
civilization. They are not accustomed to throw red-coloured 
water at Holi, nor do they use red in their marriage ceremonies. 
Yet there is no doubt that they, like the Hindus, are very fond 
of this colour, and it is said that a red sari or a red turban at 
once awakes desire. It is possible that among a people who 
have no need of a blood-substitute, since they offer actual blood 
in sacrifice, the affection for this colour is purely a practical 
one. The saris supplied by the great Cotton Mills to this 
part of India are generally of only two kinds, white and red. 
The majority of Gond and Pardhan women wear white, but 
when a girl is enterprising enough to buy a red sari or fortunate 
enough to have a lover who will give her one, she at once be- 
comes an object of excited admiration. 
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Raja, my heart is mad for you 

I have gone mad for you 

But you have left the warm bed in my house 

Where will you find such warmth outside? 

You have left me all alone 

You would eat roots and fruit outside 

Come, my madman, let us go together to the forest. 

Green is the green hill 

Yellow are the bamboos 

Green is the kalindar creeper 

Karanda flowers are in my hair 

Where in the forest will I find my Raja ? 

My heart burns for him 

Where in the forest will I find my madman ? 

182 

If you go to the forest 

‘ All the branches and creepers will be yours 
But who could have poured the oil 
On your curly hair, my bird? 

A girl thinks of her lover who has not been to see her for 
some time. He is so handsome that every girl (‘all the bran- 
ches and creepers’) are bound to love him. But she suspects 
that some special lover has poured oil (oil with a remote asso- 
ciation with marriage and the domestic rite of cooking) on 
his curly hair. 


183 

Your eye-brows are like sesamum 

Like the striped seed the parting of your hair 

Your body is soft and lustrous as a snake 

Then why, O why, my fair 

Are you still without a child? 
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The ‘striped seed’ is the ghungchi, a black seed with a 
straight white stripe, a good simile for the enchanting line 
of a girl’s hair-parting. In another song this parting is com- 
pared to a red centipede. 

184 

In the midst of the river grows a pipal thick with leaves 
Among the leaves monkeys are hiding 
O my love when will 1 meet you 
And hold you close amid the leaves. 

185 

You play the flute 
Of young bamboo 
How tenderly you handle 
The stops with your five fingers 
Putting it in your mouth 
Bringing the wind out from within 
How is it you cannot hear 
Your loved yoke-fellow? 

186 

How the clouds thundered 
In the dark night 
Snakes and a tigress 
But for love of you 
I was not afraid 
I would desert my own life 
For love of you 
I brought a silver ball 
For love of you 
When I put on my coat 
Remembrance comes 
I was not afraid 
Of snakes and a tigress 
In the dark. 


187 

In the tobacco-patch 
A hen wanders lonely 
When I don’t see you 
My heart wanders. 
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The pots are full of curds 

But the cow-shed is empty 

Dry are the udders of the buffaloes 

Where is she hiding ? 

In my ipind I wonder 
I ask in my heart 

Where is my beautiful love hiding ? 

189 

Let me remain with you 
For love my tears flow 
The house is no more a house 
The forest is no longer forest 
Every hill becomes a mountain 
"Without you by me 
Take me with you 
For love my tears flow. 
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His teeth are white as curds 

His eyes are full of sin 

His face is beautiful as a wild creeper 

His eyes are full of sin 

I am only a bit of cucumber 

He is the ghee 

To make it palatable 

He is the arrow^ 

But he has not destroyed me 

His arrow has become the pillar of my house. 

In a man white teeth, white clothes, a white turban are 
admired. Women say, ‘His turban is white as a mushroom.’ 

191 

The deer is grazing in her garden 
Someone is creeping under the tamarind 
Someone is creeping under the mango 
Brother get ready your bow and arrow 
Which brother cries. Shoot shoot 
Which brother fires the arrow? 

Little brother cries, Shoot shoot 
Big brother fires the arrow. 

192 

My bed is a bullock with a sounding bell 

But when you leave me it is quiet 

Ignorant ploughman, when I first bathed 

You w^ere to come in ten days’ time 

Instead you took a month 

And yet my Raja, though you are away 

From me every day 

Your memory stands like a pillar. 

The bed is compared to a bullock wdth a bell round its neck 
because when it is shared it is never silent. The girl singer 
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has arranged that when she is mature (the reference to her 
first bath is to the menarche) her lover will come to visit her, 

193 

Beauty itself has touched you 
Whei^ I look at you 
Like an arrow 

A love-charm strikes my heart. 

194 

Acrane will always be a crane 
Once a crane pecked at a pearl 
Which in its throat became a thorn 
Panting with pain the bird died. 

The song is interpreted as meaning that a man may marry 
a beautiful girl but she may yet become a thorn within him. 

195 

O FAITHLESS thom 

He has my heart no longer 
Yet for his sake I no more see 
Mother or brother or any friends 
O faithless thorn. 

The thorn in this Baigani Karma is a chhindi thorn which 
pricks but leaves no mark. So although the love of the 
singer’s faithless admirer has pricked her and though the 
wound stings and burns, the thorn does not remain in the 
flesh or in her mind. 


196 

She went to pick brinjals 

A black thorn pierced her 

She went to pick brinjals 

The black heifer pierced her 

Bring a knife, bring a thorn 

To remove the thorn from her 

Run folks, run to remove it from her. 
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197 

Along the road, the road 
I came in love with you 
And a thorn pierced me 
But though I came in love 
You do not care for me. 

To be pricked by a thorn is considered a bad omen by the 
Uraon for ‘it implies a wound which may mean a loss of blood 
and a corresponding loss of vitality’.^ To the Pardhan, how- 
ever, the thorn is probably simply the sharp prick of desire. 

Lust has no ears ; He’s sharp as thorn ; 

And fretful, carries Hay in’s horn. (Herrick) 


^ Archer, op. cit., 160. 
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A LITTLE bi^d is flying round her head 

Its wings fall over her eyes 

Look ! Look ! and see, lier lover said 

But she replied, In the dark how can I see? 

Where can I find a lamp 
Where can I find a wick 
Where can I find the oil ? 

I will give you a golden lamp 
I will give you a silver wick 
I will give you linseed oil. 

199 

Put lanterns in your earthen shrine 
Get a glass bottle 
Make a wick of your loin-cloth 
Keep the oil burning all night long. 

This Karma is a taunt song made by a woman on a poor 
man who has asked her to his house. He is so poor that in 
his litfle mud hut he has no light and she cruelly reminds him 
of this. 


200 

Her youth cries aloud 
As she walks along the path 
There is vermilion in her hair 
And gold rings in her ears 
So she of the slender waist 
Goes drunken with her youth 
Her cloth is thin as fish-scales 
Her jacket is of silk 
But girl, your Lord is impotent 
Why not run away with me ? 
For a lantern needs a wick 
The wick cries out for oil 
The eyes long for sleep 
Youth seeks the play of love. 
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In another version, 

The lamp thirsts for oil 

The blind man begs for his two eyes. 

201 

O MOTHER, what am I to do 
With my forbidden love? 

The moth does not realise the lamp 
Is fire and dies. 

A girl loves a man ‘handsome as a lamp*, but he is of the 
same clan and so forbidden her. 

202 

In Kuar we were friends 

In Kartik he became the lantern of my house 
O bring back my lighted lamp 
Or in a flash I’ll send my life away 
Write, write a letter, send it to the city 
But there is no news, no message 
O find my lighted lamp and bring him here 
Or in a flash IMl send my life away. 

The lamp, which frequently occurs in these songs as a 
sexual symbol, is used in the same way in some of the Pahari 
paintings of eighteenth century Kangra and Jammu. One 
of the Mukarni (a sort of riddle) of the ancient Urdu poet 
Khusran identifies the lamp and the bridegroom. 

He passed a sleepless night with me ; 

But he left me in the morning; 

His separation breaks my heart; 

Is it the bridegroom ? No, friend, the lamp. 

The idea is to be found in Donne in the lovely lines : 

Now, as in Tullia’s tomb, one lamp burned clear, 
Unchanged for fifteen hundred year, 

May these love-lamps we here enshrine 
In warmth, light, lasting, equal the divine. 

The wick, the oil, the bowl of the lamp all have their place 
in the symbolism. To the modern European who may never 
have seen a lamp of the old type, the imagery may not appeal. 
But it is true and appropriate in villages which use the ancient 
model. A girl is ‘pretty as an ornamented lamp*. 
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In a ^reat forest 

How grand is a great tree 

But by the well 

The slender bamboo is pretty 

This orphan girl 

Is pretty 

Even in her step-mother’s house. 

204 

O WATER-GIRL ! with tinkling anklets 
That sounded under the dark mango tree 
O water-girl ! your pot of bronze 
Is shining in the setting sun 
Your lips are dry and thirsty as my heart 
O water-girl ! with swaying hips 
Go to bring water from the lonely well 
Fear not the dark, I’ll go with you 
My heart is thirsty, water-girl. 

205 

Cool in summer’s heat 
Warm in winter’s cold 
Is the water in the well 
And the body of my love. 

206 

In my garden is a well 

All round it hang the mangoes 

How deep and cool my well is ! 

But you are deeper far in love 
The sun beats down and you are thirsty 
But you care not for my water 
You know the deep love of the heart. 
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207 

From Malewa Hill you are bringing water 

How musical your walk is 1 

But wait : soon I will humble you 

On Malewa Hill is the salt earth 

That the deer come to lick 

O garden girl, will you too be 

Salt earth for many deer? 

From Malewa Hill you are bringing water 
How musical your walk is ! 

These are the reflections of a man as he watches a girl who 
has rejected him. Thamkat rengna^ which we have translated 
‘walking musically’, refers both to the rhythm of the walk 
and the music of the girl’s ornaments which sound as she 
goes along. 


208 

0 MY love, when I see your beauty 

1 laugh aloud for joy 

You have put a pitcher on your head 
You are carrying a basket on your hip 
I look back to see if you will come or no 
O beautiful love of mine. 

209 

How shapely is the pitcher on its stand 
How sweet my water-girl down by the well. 

It is always said that there is no place where a girl looks more 
beautiful than by the well. Her upright and graceful carriage 
is emphasized when she places a heavy pot on her head. 

210 

This is the way of love 

Tie the neck of a pot with cord 

Throw it down the well 

And bring up water to quench your thirst 

It goes down deep 

It goes down deep 

And briners up water. 
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‘A flower’, say the Pardhan, ‘cannot live without water : 
nor can a girl*, and ‘A tree cannot grow without water, nor 
can love’. 

211 

Do not send me 
To fetch water 
Por I fear the well 
And its deep sound 
Like that of a cloud. 

212 

As one without a bucket 
Looks down into the well 
And feels more thirsty still 
For seeing the water 
O lovely girl, your language 
Is of another country 
^nd you do not understand. 
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The wind sends waves across the field 

The pot shakes, the pan shakes 

The girl shakes as she cooks 

The rice-water falls down 

And the oil-pan receives it 

The wind sends waves across the field 

The mortar shakes, the pestle shakes 

The girl shakes as she husks the rice 

The rice-water falls down 

And the winnowing-fan receives it. 

The wind sends waves across the field. 

214 

Look at me with the strong eyes of youth 

In the cold days the trees are flowering 

The wind blows among the hills 

Bending the tree-tops 

Take my hand, come with me 

For you have conquered me 

With the strong eyes of youth. 

Compare the Lao poem, translated by E. Powys Mathers. 

When the tempest of a boy’s love 

Comes up about us 

Suddenly 

Our thoughts and our blue and orange scarves 
Are whirled away together. 

Who has not seen 
A great wind drive the orchids 
And birds together from a tree 
In a coloured storm ? 
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The love of a man 
Passes like a motor car 
Passes like the wind 
Her youth sits in tears 
As the love of men 
Goa;5 by her like the wind 
Goes by her like a motor car. 

216 

Jhirmit jhirmit, little brother 

The rain comes down from the king of the clouds 

In the place where the cows are resting 

Green has grown the dubi grass 

Jhirmit jhirmit, little brother 

The rain comes down from the king of the clouds 

The bison are feeding on the green dubi grass. 

217 

How can I tell the love I have for you ? 

At midnight my life burns 

Before my eyes in a dream I see my love 

In July the rain falls rinjhim rinjhim 

But in August it is deep and silent as a river 

‘So when I desire you 

Water flows from my eyes 

As a deep and silent river. 

The wind and rain are widely used in the poetry of the world 
as emblems of the act of love. There is a charming poem by 
Herrick to the Western Wind. 

Sweet Western Wind, whose luck it is, 

(Made rivall with the aire) 

To give Perenna’s lip a kisse, 

And fan her wanton haire. 

Bring me but one, He promise thee, 

Instead of common showers. 

Thy wings shall be embalm’d by me. 

And all beset with flowers. 

Cotton’s poem ‘Laura Sleeping* has the same theme. 
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Winds, whisper gently whilst she sleeps^ 

And fan her with your cooling wings ; 

Whilst she her drops of beauty weeps 
From pure and yet-un rival led springs. 

Glide over beauty’s field, her face. 

To kiss her lip and cheek be bold. 

But with a calm and stealing pace. 

Neither too rude, nor yet too cold. 

Play in her beams, and crisp her hair, 

With such a gale as wings soft love^ 

And with .so sweet, so rich an air, 

As breathes from the Arabian grove. 

The rain, with which the idea of wind is closely connected, 
was associated in the minds of the earlier poets of Europe with 
the descent of Jove upon Danae. Take for example the poem by 
Strode quoted in Seventeenth Century Lyrics. 

I saw fair Chloris walk alone. 

Whilst feathered rain came softly down. 

And Jove descended from his tower 
To court her in a silver shower. 

Fletcher also tells how, 

Danae in a brazen tower 
Where no love was, loved a shower. 

W. G. Archer has given some beautiful poems from Bihar 
which show that, because the falling rain is a poignant image 
of the male act, the rains are necessarily a period of sexual 
strain . 

June is the month of parting, friend 
The sky glowers with gloom 
Leaping and reeling the god rains 
And my sweet budding breasts are wet. 

All my friends sleep with their husbands 
But my own husband is a cloud in another land. 

218 

They sleep together on the naked ground 

Over them the wind blows 

Over them pass the waves of the wind. 
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Play without fear 

Play, dwellers in the jungle 

Over you the sun passes like a wave 

In the forest the clitoris-bird is feeding 

The herdsman drives out his cow 

There ftie deer are grazing 

The herdsman’s girl drives out her cow 

There the deer are grazing 

Ah fresh as new leaves of ganja 

Like a wave the sunlight bathes you. 

The titi or clitoris-bird (probably the Red-wattled Lap- 
wing) is the subject of several folk-tales generally on the 
lines of a human girl who, finding herself without adequate 
sexual equipment, persuades the bird to lend her its clitoris 
and never returns it. 

The Gond and Baiga have never, of course, seen the sea but 
they have opportunities of watching the surface of lake or river 
stirred into little waves by the breeze, while the passing of the 
wind over a great field of corn produces waves not unlike those of 
the ocean. The wave with its swinging movement is a natural 
sexual symbol and is used frequently in the songs. Ti'iis 
symbolism is not unknown to classical Hindu literature. In the 
Katha Sarit Sagara the dancing girl, Sundari, dances like a 
wave of .the sea of beauty tossed up by the wind of youth.* A 
merchant’s lovely daughter, Sikhara^ is ‘like a wave of the sea of 
love’s insolence’ and carries the hero off his feet.* Of another 
girl it is said that ‘like a wave of the sea she was full of beauty.**' 

A poem by Felltham (1661) makes an even more direct 
comparison . 

The waving sea can with such flood 
Bathe some high palace that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river : 

O think not then but love can do 
As much, for that’s an ocean too, 

That flows not every day, but ever. 


Penzer, v, 7. 


* Ibid, V, 199. 


* Ibid, viii, 13. 
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The lotus blossoms in the lake 

Its scent goes to the sky 

Two bees fly down 

The scent, O love, went to the sky, 

And two bees flew down. 

221 

The rain is pouring down 
The lotus blooms on the water 
There is a dark mango tree 
The bees fly in and out 
A girl stands beneath the tree 
The rain is pouring down. 

222 

Talk not of love 

For my heart is bursting 

The black bee is hiding in my flowers 

And my heart is bursting. 

The bee and its honey is widely used in the poetry of the 
world as a symbol for the lover and his love. The English word 
'honeymoon’ is so familiar that probably most people use it 
without realizing the imagery that it suggests. The idea is 
frequently found in English poetry. Lodge, for example, 
writes : 

Love guards the roses of thy lips 
And flies about them like a bee; 

If I approach he forward skips. 

And if I kiss he stingeth me. 

In a rapturous account of Love’s Triumph, Ben Jonson asks : 

Have you felt the wool o’ the beaver. 

Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier, 

Or the nard i’ the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag o’ the bee ? 

O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she 1 
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John Fletcher uses the same image in trying to delight 
his country lasses : 

You shall have crowns of roses, daisies, 

Buds where the honey-maker gazes; 

You shall taste the golden thighs, 

Such as in wax-chamber lies. 

\ 

Drayton uses the bee to create a general atmosphere of love 
and passion : 

The bees up in honey rolled. 

More than their thighs can hold. 

Lapped in their liquid gold, 

Their treasure us bringing. 

And Hookes in his Amanda describes how : 

Nay, and the bee, too, with his wealthy thigh, 
Mistakes his hive, and to thy lips doth fly, 

Willing to treasure up his honey there. 

Where honey-combs so sweet and plenty are. 

Herrick, in The Captiv'd Bee, uses the same idea of a bee 
that, going ‘to tipple freely in a flower', mistook Julia's lips 
for it and got ‘honey enough to fill his hive.' 

In a charming anonymous poem quoted by Norman Ault 
in his Seventeenth Century Lyrics y we read : 

Summer's nectar-gathering bee 
On my mistress' lips did flee. 

There he his honey labour left 
And of sweets himself bereft; 

But in her heart he fixed his sting, 

Giving sweets with sorrowing. 

Herrick uses this imagery often. He has, 

Each Virgin^ like a Spring 

With Honey-suckles crowned. 

There are two Cupids fighting ‘about the sweet bag of a 
bee' ; like a bee. Love first stings, then gives ‘honey to salve* ; 
the ‘pretty pilfring bee’ is a messenger taking a honey-bag to 
the mistress. 
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But perhaps the most daring, as it is the most wonderful, 
use of the bee simile occurs in Thomas Carew’s Raptured In 
this great poem, it will be remembered, the poet describes the 
gradual approach of two lovers towards consummation, and 
concludes : 

Then,, as the empty bee that lately bore 
Into the common treasure all her store, 

Flies ’bout the painted field with nimble wing, 
Deflowering the fresh virgins of the spring — 

So will I rifle all the sweets that dwell 
In thy delicious paradise, and swell 
My bag with honey, drawn forth by the power 
Of fervent kisses from each spicy flower. 

I’ll seize the rose-buds in their perfumed bed, 

The violet knots, like curious mazes spread 
O’er all the garden ; taste the ripened cherries,, 

The warm, firm apple, tipped with coral berries. 

Then will I visit with a wandering kiss 
The vale of lilies and the bower of bliss ; 

And where the beauteous region doth divide 
Into two milky ways, my lip shall slide 
Down those smooth alleys, wearing as they go 
A track for lovers on the printed snow ; 

Thence climbing o’er the swelling Apennine, 

Retire into the grove of eglantine. 

Where I will all those ravished sweets distil 
Through Love’s alembic, and with chymic skill 
From the mixed mass one sovereign balm derive, 
Then bring the great elixir to thy hive. 

In India the theme is used in classical poetry, and there is a 
beautiful little song in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, translated by 
Laurence Binyon : 

In the dusk^ as it falls 
On the last golden hour. 

The enamoured maiden 
Takes a honeyed flower. 


* Of course in Western ptx^try the bee stands for many other things. Its 
murmur puts Spenser and Keats to sleep — 'What is more soothing than the 
pretty hummer?* and Milton compares a swarm of bees in spring time to the 
host ot Satan preparing to war on heaven. 
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A flower the bees kiss, 

Part and kiss, hovering near ; 
Its tendrils light as finger-tips 
She twines about her ear. 


Some lines attributed to Vidyakara Misra^ employ this 
symbolism with^good effect: 


Lo, there are many bonds 
But none like the binding of the toils of love 
Even the bee, skilled as he is in cleaving timber 
Lies helpless 

Bound in the hollow of a lotus. 


Winternitz gives a love-charm from the Atharva Veda. 
The lover should tie to his arm an amulet of licorice wood, 
saying, ‘This plant is born of honey, with honey do we 
dig for thee. Of honey thou art begotten, do thou make 
us full of honey. At the tip of my tongue may I have 
honey, at my tongue’s root the sweetness of honey. In my 
power alone shalt thou then be, thou shalt come up to my 
wish ... I am sweeter than honey, fuller of sweetness than 
licorice. Mayest thou, without fail, long for me alone, as 
a bee for a branch full of honey. I have surrounded thee 
with a clinging sugar-cane, to remove aversion, so that thou 
shalt not be averse to me.’^ 

The Uraon appear to be fond of songs about bees and 
honey, where these images have the same meaning as in 
Europe. 

You planted a munga tree, father 
The munga has spread its branches 
The munga is in blossom 
The bees hum and fly 
They come to suck the honey.* 

Crooke has an interesting note on the folklore of bees. ‘In 
the jungles the people who collect honey think that if the hives 


* Sir G. A. Grierson, ‘Some Further Notes on Kalidasa’, Voil. 

xlviii, p. 43. 

* M. Winternitz, ‘Witchcraft in Ancient India*, The Indian Antiquary, 
xxviii, 81 

* The Blue Grove, iii. 
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are touched, except in the light half of the month, the bees will 
desert the place and never return. They always ask an astro- 
loger or village sorcerer to select an auspicious time for this 
duty. All over the world the souls of the dead are supposed to 
take up their abode in bees and flies. This is the origin of the 
numerous superstitions connected with these insects. Thus in 
Switzerland bees are supposed to be the souls of the dead. In 
Germany the bee is believed to have survived from the lost 
Paradise of the Golden Age. Bees in England are informed 
when the master of the house dies; otherwise they would 
desert the place. They are believed to sing in their hives on 
Christmas Day. In Cornwall bees are never moved except 
on Good Friday. In Bedfordshire the people sing a psalm 
in front of a sick hive and they are sure to get well as the 
spirit of disease is scared by the noise of the singing. Numer- 
ous similar practices are found in England and Scotland. 

But apart from the fact that bees are generally considered 
lucky, and it is supposed to be a very good omen if a swarm 
settles in or near a house, we do not know how far these ideas 
are current in India. 


* North Indian Notes and Queries^ v, 99. 
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0 Gajabel, take me in your swing 

And let us swing together 

Singing the while. 

How sweet you look 

.With dhoti underneath 

And cloth above 

May I climb into your swing? 

Swing me, swing me with you. 

If I don’t see you every moment 

1 am filled with longing 

But how can I climb into your swing? 

Swing me, swing me with you. 

A girl stands by while her Gajabel, a boy-friend, swings on 
his swing. The Gajabel is one of the many types of friendship 
made by villagers in this part of India. It is usually established 
between members of the same sex, but may sometimes exist 
between a boy and a girl. The word is used aptly here, for the 
swinging creeper and its associations of love and friendship 
blend with the idea of swinging, which — as we will see — is 
symbolical of the sexual act. 


224 

Swing swing Rani Raja 

Till the flowering of the rose 

Swing swing Rani Raja 

Till the flowering of the marigold 

Swing swing Rani Raja 

Till the flowering of the champa. 

225 

If you cannot swing to and fro 
Catching my shoulders 
What right have you 
To be called young and a man ? 
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You always said to me 

Ride, ride, ride in my swing 

But you never put me 

In your own swing 

Sometimes it was brother’s swing 

Or he was swinging someone else 

But you never put me 

In your own swing 

Sometimes brother swings you 

And with your eyes you call him friend 

But you never put me 

In your own swing. 

Frazer has studied at great length the interesting subject 
of the magical use of swinging.^ Many Gond and Baiga 
shrines in the Maikal Hills have in front of them tall wooden 
swings, the seats of which are often studded with sharp spikes. 
On these priests and magicians swing themselves into a state 
of trance when they are able to proclaim the will of the gods. 
In other parts of the Central Provinces the Gond practise the 
Meghnath swinging ceremony with the same object. The 
songs, however, stress the erotic character of the swing — a 
point which was noticed by Freud and Havelock Ellis. Have- 
lock Ellis says, we do not know on what authority, that in the 
temples of some parts of Central India swings are hung up 
in pairs, and men and women swing in them until they are 
sexually excited. It is certainly true that Gond and Pardhan 
women love a swing and when their husbands are away 
often make one in their houses. The references in the songs 
illuminate this practice which, says Havelock Ellis, is one 
of the six hundred forms of sexual pleasure enumerated by 
De Sade.^ 

The sexual character of swinging is clearly illustrated in 
a Pardhan Swinging Song which is sung by girls as they 
swing to and fro. 


* Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough : The Dying God, 277-85. 
^ Havelock EHis, The Evolution of Modesty, 174. 
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O the Rani swings below and the Raja swings above 
What is the pillar made of and how have they made the rope ? 
Of silver is the pillar made and the rope is made of gold 
O the Rani swings below and the Raja swings above 
Swing swing, the Raja wearies. Swing swing the Rani 
All my body is perspiring, swing swing the Rani 
With her cloth She wipes his face, swing swing the Rani 
The pillar is drooping and the strings have broken 
No longer swings the Rani. 

It is perhaps significant that the ancient Swing Festival 
of India was associated with Krishna. At first his image 
as a baby was rocked in a cradle, but later this was changed 
to the representation of the god as a young man accompanied 
by Radha. ‘That swinging was a very popular pastime in 
ancient India is attested by numerous representations of the 
subject in the mediaeval sculptures of Orissa ; Vatsyana 
speaks of a swing as a common piece of furniture in every 
house’.' 


N. K. Basu, ‘The Spring-Festival of India’, Man tn India, vii, ij6. 
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As they care for flowers 
Growing in a Palace garden 
Keep my love like that 
Keep my love in your heart. 

228 

Blossom is in her hair 
Beautiful is it as the plantain flower 
Some flowers bloom in the dawning 
Some flowers bloom at the dead of night 
rhe flower of holiness 

Blooms in the morning and in the evening 
At midnight blooms the flower of sin. 

229 

By every path and lane there is a garden 
There is a garden of flowers 
But give me a place in your garden, my beloved 
For this love, my enemy, will not let me alone. 

230 

Her long hair is all scattered on the ground 

I am going to pick the flowers 

At sunset her hair is all scattered on the ground 

And I am going to pick the flowers 

At bed-time her hair is all scattered on the ground 

I have picked a lovely flower. 
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Let md come to the mango-grove, my love 

Let your koel come 

Let me come to the mango-grove. 

232 

Kuhu kuhu cries the koel 
The swallow twitters in the sky 
But the house-bird talks at midnight 
And the man at cockcrow. 

The koel or Indian cuckoo is a bird with a green bill and 
a long tail. The female is of a dark green colour with white 
bands and spotted. The koel is often used in Indian village 
poetry as the symbol of a bride or a lover. According to 
Vatsyayana the perfect girl, the Padmini or lotus girl, has 
a voice low and musical like that of the koel. In Mandla 
the bird is believed to be very lucky and to foreshadow the 
coming of a son or husband, when it cries IJth dekh, Uth 
dekh, ‘Get up and look.* 

Crooke records a proverb which says : 

The crow calls on the left 
The cuckoo calls on the left 
Both are good omens. 

When the Gond are discussing a problem and they wish 
to make the matter firm and settled, one of them says as he 
passes judgment ‘This is my koel boli\ or my ‘cuckoo saying*. 

An Uraon poem permits a boy to catapult all other birds 
but admonishes him on no account to kill a koel. W. G. 
Archer gives an Uraon poem which closely resembles one of 
those in this collection. 

Kabul kuha^ the koel calls 
Sitting in the mango branches 
Koel, you went away for twelve years 
And in the thirteenth year you come and 
gladden the grove. 
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In this poem the grove is the village and the koel is a girl 
returning home after a long stay at her husband’s house. 
The association of the koel with the mango tree, another 
marriage symbol, in both poems is interesting. 

It is curious that in Europe the cuckoo, at least in former 
times, was far from being a good omen. Shakespeare’s song 
in Lovers Labour* s Lost will be remembered : 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 

O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear! 

But later ‘the lewd cuckoo’ has been transformed into ‘a 
blessed bird’ and ‘darling of the spring.’ In a folk-song from 
Wiltshire recorded by Alfred Williams, it is thus described : 

The cuckoo is a merry bird, 

He sings as he flies. 

He brings us glad tidings, 

And tells us no lies. 

The cuckoo comes in April, 

He sings a song in May, 

In June he beats upon the drum, 

And then he’ll fly away. 

The cuckoo is said to ‘beat the drum’ when he often falters 
and cries ‘Cuck-cuck-cuck,’ without the final syllable. This 
is said to be a sign of his impending departure. 

233 

]hir jhir ripples the stream 
Plantains are growing on the bank 
Your body is like the stalk of a plantain 
Sweet as the divided mango is your body 
The koel longs for a mango 
And my life longs for you 
I cannot hold my life in patience 
Your body is like a plantain stalk 
Sweet as a divided mango. 

The plantain is generally regarded as lucky and auspi- 
cious in India. Hindus believe it to be the abode of Devi 
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and in North India the tree is worshipped on the last day of 
Kartik. The first fruit of the tree should be given to a 
Brahmin. In L. B. Day’s Folk-Tales of Bengal, a deserted 
wife sweeps the earth round a plantain and the tree blesses 
her. In the Maikal Hills also both Gond and Baiga regard 
the tree as lucky and use its branches during their marriage 
ceremonies. In Bastar, however, owing to the fact that the 
leaves are placea under a corpse while it is being carried 
out for disposal, the tree is believed to be inauspicious. 

234 

The parrot weeps without its cage 
My life weeps without support 
How empty the house is 
Without a girl 
Day by day my body decays 
There is no one to help me 
No one ahead and no one behind 
No one to give me wisdom 
How empty the house is 
Without a girl. 

235 

Every evening 

' The crows sit talking 

But my Raja 
Without a word 
Left me 

Without a word 
Every evening 
The crows sit talking. 

The crow is a very natural symbol of the human beings 
in whose company it lives so intimately. Even in a village 
where there is little waste and little enough to get for food, 
the crows gather round and lodge in any neighbouring tree. 
The crow is regarded in Mandla as a learned bird, probably 
on account of its wonderful eyesight. It is supposed to know 
all about the banaspati or magic herbs. It is unlucky, how- 
ever, to see a crow sitting on the back of a pig, nor should 
one see a crow bathing as one is about to start on a journey. 
If a crow says rao there will be a quarrel in the house, or 
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bad news will come. But if it says cao it is lucky. It is 
lucky also to see two crows feeding each other. 

Crooke classes the crow with the cuckoo and the jay as 
a news-bearer. If a crow flies a short distance and hops 
about on the roof or near the house, it is a sign that the 
master is coming or that news of him may be expected. 

236 

The kussera bird is swinging 
Free on the mango branch 
But you stand in the court 
How can I call you to me? 

The meaning here seems to be that the bird on the mango 
branch is free to come and go as it will, but the girl standing 
in the court of her husband cannot come out to meet her lover. 

237 

Like a leaf he flew away 
Where has my talking-bird gone? 

He sits on the pillar 

Wet above and wet below 

But made of very fire 

In his sorrow I cared for him 

In mine he flies away 

Where has my talking-bird gone? 

238 

Soul, you are burning burning 

For in the forest your bird 

Is wet with her tears 

Soul, were you a bird 

You could fly to her 

Soul, were you a bird 

You could fly to her 

With my message 

Soul, you are burning burning. 

In this poem, the soul is called hira, diamond. The bird 
is the pihu about which many tender legends have gathered. 
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Enchanter, for what fault of mine 
Ar^ you beating me ? 

Lying on their bed the two embrace 
The girl is lovely as a cobra 
Why are you beating me? 

You have snapped the knots of my jacket 
And with my own cloth you are wiping 
The moisture from my face. 

240 

I LOST my diamond 
In the Gaurela bazaar 
The girl with cobra eyes 
Drew him after her 
Do not bite him, girl 
I will wait, 1 will wait 
By the river. 

241 

O MY black darling, move the straw shutter 
Don’t make a sound, I’m coming secretly 
wSpread the mat, I’m coming secretly 
I’m coming naked, O my black darling 
I’m going to lie with you, O my black darling 
I’ll come without a sound, O my black darling 
O my black darling, move the straw shutter 
Don’t make a sound, Tm coming secretly. 
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242 

You are coming very slowly, why do you delay 
O my black cobra? 

I have brought you anklets, measured to your feet 
Why do you delay, O my black cobra ? 

1 have brought you a sari, measured to your body 
Why do you delay, O my black cobra? 

I have brought you armlets, measured to your arms 
Why do you delay, O my black cobra ? 

You are coming very slowly, why do you delay 
O my black cobra? 


243 

Woman, shew your wisdom 
You have two arrows 
Of mercy and of scorn 
The black-faced and hooded snake 
Has two tongues 

You have the knowledge of a panch 

And a learned Pandit 

Woman, shew your wisdom 

Yet like a little child you pick up leaves 

And in a moment make them into a plate 

To give the hungry food. 

Woman, says the Pardhan poet, is nari, nahar and ndngin 
— wife, tiger and cobra. A woman is a snake because, ‘Once 
she desires a man she chases him and bites him, thus making 
him love her*. ‘To love a girl is like poison in the body’. 
There is a story that a Raja had a lovely daughter, so beauti- 
ful and auspicious that she was like Lakshmi herself. One 
day four rich men came at the same time wishing to marry 
her, and the father angry at their importunity made his 
daughter into four girls, one her original Lakshmi-like self, 
one a cobra, one a bitch and one a cat, and to each married 
one of the four suitors. So it is said that there are four kinds 
of women. Some are like Lakshmi, fortunate, beautiful and 
adored ; some are bitches, some are cats and some are cobras. 

The subject is a very large one and has been studied at 
length elsewhere. There are several stories in Folk--Tales of 
Mahakoshal which are based on the motif of a snake inhabit- 
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ing a woman’s body, and the idea goes back as far as Mande- 
ville and legends about Alexander the Great. 

The symbolism here appears to be reversed, but it is 
notable that Keats too has a heavily-coloured description of 
a woman-serpent. 

She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue. 

Striped like a zebra, speckled like a pard. 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson-barr’d. 

And full of silver moons, that as she breath’d 
Dissolv’d or brighter shone, or interwreath ’d 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries, 

So rainbow-sided, full of miseries, 

She seem’d, at once, some penanc’d lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 

Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar ; 

Her head was serpent, but, ah, bitter sweet ! 

She had a woman’s mouth, with all its pearls complete. 
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You go to the river 
And try to catch fish 
A lovely girl 

Has slipped through my hands. 

245 

He went to bale out water 
From the pool and saw the fish 
Your cloth is torn 
And shows your breast. 

246 

The ducks settle on the banks of Siuni 

What great love there once was between us 

But now you have wearied of me 

Great fish swim in the Siuni river 

Queen of my garden, let me take you to the bank. 

247 

You kill a fish and remove the scales 
My bird, where have you lost 
The lustre of your life? 

Fish as a sex or fertility symbol is very old. The double 
fish is found on bronze bowls, bells and gongs imported from 
Eastern Tibet into the Brahmaputra valley. This is a 
Buddhist symbol, one of the eight auspicious signs. The 
same sign was regarded as lucky when put on the walls of 
huts in Orissa. In China the two principles of creation — 
male and female— (yin and yang) were represented by the 
symbol of two fishes. Double fishes also occur as a lucky 
sign on ancient pottery and other objects from China. The 
carp fish is held as a good omen for success in examinations 
even to this day. The kings of Madura adopted a fish or a 
pair of them as their family crest. In representations of the 
late Buddhist deity Hariti found in Bengal sihe has been 
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shown with four hands, one holding a fish, one a drinking 
bowl and the other two a baby. This appears to be a fertility 
symbol. The place of Matsya (fish) in the Tantric ritual is 
well known. ^ The famous archery competition for the hand 
of Draupadi was the attempt to pierce the eye of a metal fish 
hung high in the air, through a revolving disc. 

The symbolism appears again in the sixteenth century 
Chinese novel Chin P*ing Meiy where Hsi Men and Gold 
Lotus are described as ‘enjoying themselves like little fish in 
the water.* The idea occurs in a song written at about the 
same time in Elizabethan England by Gascoigne where the 
fish in the sea symbolize women, and the fisherman expresses 
the wish. 

That all the seas at every tide 
Were his alone to fish. 

Herrick, in a marriage song, calls on Night to bring the 
‘brisk Bridegroom* and the ‘dainty Bride* to bed. 

Where being laid, all fair signs looking on, 

Fish-like, increase then to a million. 

Coming to modern India we find the LIraon using fish as 
symbols for marriageable girls. 

The fish sport in the pools 
The fish sport in the pools 
The fish sport 

The bride sits in the mother’s lap 
The bride sits on the father’s knees 
The bridegroom catches fish 
The bride jumps in the corners. 

Jumps, holding herself with glee, in the 


The expression ‘the bridegroom catches fish’ means that 
the marriage has been settled and a fish has been caught. 

Among the Chongli, a youth proposes marriage with a 
girl by offering her parents a catch of fish taken by himself. 
The Mongsen boy does the same after the betrothal has been 
settled.^ The presentation of fish is the formal sign that an 

* See T. C. Das, ‘The Cultural Significance of Fish in Bengal’, Man in 
India, xii, q6 ff. 

* The Blue Grove, 119. 

* J. P. MiJls, The Ao Nagas. 270 ff. 
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Ao marriage is complete. ‘ Among the Palaung of Burma, fish 
is also part of the bridegroom’s gift to his bride’s parents.® 
The Lhota Naga use cooked fish as one of the ingredients 
of an aphrodisiac.® Crooke records that during a Lohar 
marriage in the United Provinces the bride holds a fish made 
of flour in front of the bridegroom who attempts to shoot it, 
and explains this as an obvious form of fertility magic. In 
the Central Provinces the ritualistic use of fish is more 
common at funerals. 


J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas, i68. 
The Ao Nagas, 237. 

Ibid, 168. 
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Mv^love is playing on a fiddle 
He is hiding behind a tree 
O broken and blind may be the eyes 
Of any girl that looks at him. 

249 

The young flute player 

Pipes on the river bank 

All my desire is resting in his flute 

And house and court no more content me 

Let them be burnt with fire 

Those bamboos that make the flute. 

250 

He comes from the house as lightning flickers in the sky 
His hair is tied in a knot on one side 
He stands shining in the court 
What is he doing standing in the court ? 

What' is the boy doing? He is shining like the lightning 
He is standing on tip-toe playing on the flute 
He leaps in the air as he beats on his drum 
Come, let us go and listen to his flute. 

The drums are beating 

The singers are calling 

The Sunflower Queen has begun the dance 

What wood shall we bring for her house? 

What wood shall we bring for the beams? 

What wood shall we bring for the verandah ? 

Gold we will bring for the pillars 
Silver we will bring for the beams 
Diamonds we will bring for the verandah 
Where the Sunflower Queen is dancing. 
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The singers of the songs in this collection are some of 
the poorest people in the world and it is safe to say that not 
one of them has ever seen a precious stone. Unlike abori- 
ginals living in the neighbourhood of a palace in an Indian 
State, the Gond and Baiga of the remote Maikal Hills do 
not even have the opportunity of observing from afar the 
bejewelled insignia of royalty. Yet references to the diamond, 
the ruby and the pearl are common in their songs and folk- 
tales. Motilal, or the Pearl Boy, is a common name and 
a Pardhan hero is called Hiraman Kshattri, the Diamond 
Warrior. ‘A woman*, says a proverb, ‘is a diamond because 
she gives you one.’ 

The use of these symbols is probably a literary convention 
that has been acquired from wandering Hindu minstrels or 
has come down in the traditions of the ancient Gond king- 
doms. The five precious things of Hindu story are gold, 
diamond, sapphire, ruby and pearl.^ The five jewels are 
usually given as ruby, sapphire, pearl, emerald and topas.^ 
In the Kaiha Sarit Sagara a beautiful woman is described 
as having a waist like a diamond and ruby-coloured feet.**^ 
Penzer quotes a story from Bernhard Julg about the Diamond 
Kingdom of Central India, though apart from the name 
the story has nothing to say about jewels.'* Such references 
are frequent throughout the whole range of Indian literature 
and have affected the poetry of other tribes beside those of 
the Maikal Hills. There is, for example, an Uraon song 

Come and visit us, brother 
With your diamond girl 
In the morning, brother 
With your diamond girl.^ 

The imagery is obvious and natural, as for example in 
Drummond’s Madrigal. 

The ivory, coral, gold, 

Of breast, of lips, of hair, 

So lively sleep doth show to inward sight. 

What is remarkable here is its use by people to whom the 
objects of comparison are so unfamiliar. 


* Ibid, viii, 248. * Ibid, vli, 8. 

• The Blue Grove ^ 38. 


* Penzer, ix, 23. 
^ Ibid, iii, 68. 
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The drums agree together 
To make a single rhythm 
My love and I sit together 
Like the lotus and its leaves. 

253 

The drum is made of earth 
But what a fine song it makes 
I too am made of earth 
But take me with you 
Take me with your love 
And from me will come a song. 

254 

On the verandah they are beating the drum 

In the court one plays the fiddle 

In the village are the seven colours of sound 

But it is only your life 

That can fill my life with delight. 

255 

1’here are four legs to the bed 
On the legs are four diamonds 
On your chest are golden coins 
On your feet are the musical shoes 
From your lips comes the music 
Of different colours. 

This song is the rather unusual rhapsody of a girl about 
her lover. It is interesting that music is mentioned in terms 
of colour. 
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Hp: talks and talks 

His words are as ripples on the water 

You know and I know 

That such talkers are deceivers 

They think of other’s loves 

And forget their own 

He is like a rippling wave 

That passes by. 


257 

H o\v young I was 

When 5'ou took me as yours 

And then you spoilt my life 

Mid-way in life you have deceived me 

But God will take me 

To the end of the road. 

Par lagdna ‘to take across’. This, like the word pardeshy 
stirs the same sort of emotion as the (‘xpressions in English 
‘Journey’s End’ or ‘The end of the road’. 

258 

I ci^T thorn bushes and made a garden 
In my garden I sowed millet 
'Phat I might eat and live I married you 
But half-way down the road you left me 
Beware of a deceiver 

He gets into your belly, takes away your wisdom 
He says it is shallow but tricks you into deep waters 
I married you that I might eat and live 
But half-way down the road you left me. 


ii—ll 
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What rage has caught your life 

That your bones show through your body ? 

Was it the lightning of the sky 

Was it a hail-storm that struck you 

That youx bones show through yo\xv body ? 

Not the ^^:y’s lightning nor the hail 
Struck me, but loneliness 
Without my beloved 

So that my bones show through my body, 

260 

O MY soul be patient, she is very beautiful 
But this lovely treasure belongs to another 
How wonderful she is ! When you st‘e her 
your mouth waters 
But she is not for you. Be patient 
Ah ! she has come out of the house 
She peeps out from the verandah 
Tears Hll my eyes, for she is not for me. 

261 

With sad news J am come 

r am standing at your door with heavy heart 
But you care not whether I weep or no 
For you are with your beloved 

But I stand at your door with sad news in my heart. 

262 

Thk quail calls in the stream 

On the bank of the lake it cries 

Burnt is the oil-seed 

Burnt is the grass of last year 

In the middle of the forest the quail calls 

And the Raja comes and hears the quail calling 

On the bank of the lake 

The house is of mud 

The door of cotton-wood 

Milk-sweet of the brown buffalo 

Is being cooked 
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The Raja comes hastily 

But all he hears 

Is the quail calling on the bank of the lake. 

The quail is greatly relished by the Gond and Baiga for 
food. These birds are said to be great lovers and always feed 
near one another. If one of them is found missing, they all 
cry out, come together, look at each other and then continue 
feeding. A common refrain in the Karma songs runs ‘The 
quail calls on the brow of the hill*. 

263 

The Bairagi’s son can eat food three days old 

But day and night my tears 

Drink my young blood 

Day and night drink my young blood. 

264 

Never fall in love with a Jogi 

For any day he may go on pilgrimage 

Leaving you in tears behind your house. 

We have already noticed that the Jogi, Bairagi or 
Sadhu, who is supposc‘d to be the vctv embodiment of 
renunciation and chastity, often appears as the symbol of a 
lover. At a marriage the bridegrcK)m is abused by his 
mother-in-law as a Jogi with matted hair full of scorpions, 
'fhe symbol is appropriate not so much because the ascetic 
often has a very bad reputation among the aboriginals but 
rather because he is always wandering on from place to 
place and never remains attached to a fixed abode. So too 
the aboriginal lover changes from girl to girl and can never 
remain in one place. Compare No. 49. 

265 

I BoucHT a ring supposing it was silver 
But when I put it on I find it copper 
So if I am deserted by my Patw’ari 
Of what use can a Munshi be to me? 

A Patwari is a village revenue oflRcial of great importance 
to the people, as it is with him that most of their dealings 
about land are concerned. A Munshi is any kind of clerk. 
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Yoi) were sleeping beneath the mango 
But your feet were under the tamarind 
Your love-thief took away your bangles 
And all you got was blows and kicks 
It was you who called me there 
I poked and poked you with my stick 
But you never woke, my snuffling pet. 

This is a humorous song about a girl who invited her 
lover to meet her in the forest. When he arrived he found 
her sound asleep, so he stole her bangles. W^hen her hus- 
band discovered the loss he beat her. In the last three lines 
the lover, the chhaila chor^ protests that it was not his fault. 
Balaina in the last line is someone who snuffles or has a 
running nose; it is a rather kindly term of abuse, often 
iipplied to children. 


267 

0 THK zoolum of love 

In this Patangarh bazaar 

1 am oppressed with love 
vShe has a red-bordered sari 

Her hair is tightly tied and sticks out behind 

My love for mv own tribe weakens 

Shall I take her to the river 

With a bottle 

And excite her to love? 

O fair-bodied girl 

Your tight-fitting jacket 

Your long hair tied behind 

Going with uncovered head in the bazaar 

You oppress me 

O the zoolum of love. 

Much admired is the fashion among Gond girls of tying 
the hair in a very big bun which sticks out at the back of 
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the head, and is often adorned with bright balls of coloured 
wool, flowers and bunches of cowries. Far worse than the 
exploitation and oppression of Governments and money- 
lenders is the harsh zoolum of love. 

268 

To kill a bat is easy 

With a bit of split bamboo 

Take her in a ditch and tickle her 

Stranger, as you go along 

Take her in a ditch 

Easy as a bat. 

It is suppo.sed to be easy to kill a bat with a dan gnaiya, 
a strip from a bamboo which has been split into four parts. 
It is as easy to seduce a flirt. 

269 

Work in the fields is not for me 
I am going to find a job. 

You make a hut with walls of reeds 
All day you have to husk the rice 
Yet when a visitor arrives 
How can you honour him ? 

HU hil blows the rain all day 

Mosquitoes bite all night 

There’s no food in the house 

And you must die between the empty bins 

Work in the fields is not for me 

I am going to find a job. 

This grouse at the conditions of village life can also be 
used to convey a secret message. The man sings to a girl 
whom he is trying to persuade to elope with him, and des- 
cribes the sort of life she will have to live if she refuses to 
accept the new and better job he offers her. 

270 

Round the goat’s neck is a bell 
Round the buffalo’s neck a clapper 
I will care for you with love 
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Double that I give my wife 
As dark clouds hide the moon 
So will I hide you 
I will care for you with love 
Double that I give my wife. 

271 

Chiluk chituk go your toe-rings 

Runjum runjum go your anklets 

Kudur hudur beats your heart 

Yet you do not turn your head 

And look at me 

What an enemy you are 

If I live one day Til meet you 

If 1 die the world dies for me 

But 1 know your heart beat kudur hudur 

What an enemy I am 

That you did not turn your head. 

The picture here is of a girl going along the road with 
her husband. She meets an old lover and longs to look at 
him but dares not. Turning her head aside apparently 
absorbed in her husband she quickens her pace to a fresh 
jingling of her ornaments and her old lover gets some satis- 
faction from her embarrassment. 

272 

It was you who spilt the milk 
On the way, on the way 
So why are you accusing me? 

The flirt was coming on the way 
The Ahirin was going to him 
They met below the pipal tree 
And there they spilt the milk. 

This song is interpreted by the villagers as meaning that 
a girl has been caught red-handed by her husband and she 
tries to turn the tables on him by accusing him of similar 
infidelity. 
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273 

Ghada-roda fly the arrows 
Why should I stay in Mohagarh ? 

Some say, Kill him, kill him 
Some say. Catch him, catch him 
Some say. Drive him from <)ur country 
Why should I stay in Mohagarh ? 

This song describes (he visit to a village of a young man 
who has succeeded in making himself very popular with the 
girls and as unpopular with the men. The village is called 
Mohagarh or Fortress of Love but he decides to go away 
for fear of what the people will do to him. 

274 

You go to the bazaar 

-And for money buy potatoes 

When the young men know 

A girl’s love for her husband is broken 

They chase her as if she was a bear. 
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0 MV sinner, let ^us spend this night together 
My mind whispers, Come, let us run away 
But I am afraid of that long journey 

1 look at you and long to live with you for ever 

But at least, my sinner, wc will spend tonight together, 

276 

Cut a green bamboo 

Pull off the bark 

Get a bed ready 

A bed with four legs 

At midnight there is a lovely girl 

Sleeping on the bed 

At midnight her lover 

Mounts his horse* and rides away. 

Compare Garcia Lorca’s poem, ‘The Faithless Wife’. 

By the finest of roads 
That night I galloped 
On a mother-of-pearl filly 
Without bridle or stirrups. 


277 

The moon is two days old 
They are all playing at home 

0 love, not even in my dreams 
Could 1 find you 

As I turn to and fro 
On my midnight bed 

1 know that you have left me 
And my love is scorched. 

The image here is of the girl lover being turned face 
and about before the fire until she is scorched by its heat. 
The word kalapana which is used here refers to the baking 
of anything before a fire. 
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Milk in a dirty pot 
Milk from the cow turns sour 
So my loved enemy 
I cannot sleep alone. 

279 

How c^n I go into the inner room? 

My anklets sound chunur chunur 
The wheat- bread is soft 
The oil drips from it 
O lover, eat, and you will be content 
My anklets sound chunur chunur. 

The picture here is of a youth wiio goes to visit his lover 
in her owm house. She gives him his supper and he begs 
her to go wath him into the inner room which with its grain- 
bins and darkness is a very common place for the meeting 
of lovers. She sfiys that if she goes the noise of her anklets 
will betray her. 'Fhe soft wheat-bread and the oil are obvious 
sexual symbols. 


280 

Cover me with your cloth 
Alone I die 
On this cold night. 

281 

How could I come 

Without your calling me 

How could I come to your bed ? 

282 

Sad and lonely I left home 
I spent four days in the forest 
My life burns till midnight 
As I remember you 
And when at last 1 go to sleep 
I see you in my dreams 
My darling. 
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The hot dust rises from below 
The hot sun burns my breasts 
Where is the shade of the mango grove ? 

Where is the jamun’s shade? 

Cover ^me with a cloth 

That rriy breasts may not be burnt. 

284 

1 HAVE come forgetting sleep 
Leaving sleep behind 
Leaving the sleep in my eyes 
There was a bed for me 
A bed that invited sleep 
Hut as I lay there 
I remembered you 
And I came forgetting sleep 
Leaving sleep behind. 

The word for a comfortable bed, kaihri, suggests that it 
has been made by spreading a great heap of old bits of 
■cloth and other soft odds and ends. This does actually make 
a mattress which quickly lulls the sleeper to sleep. 

285 

There is a bed 
But empty 
O lovely child 

Where has your laughter gone? 

286 

When the fruit burdens the mango 

The mahua flowers fall 

At midnight all are sleeping 

Come then when all the world is sleeping. 
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287 

At midnight the dogs are barking 
The stars have come into the sky 
Long are the leaves of the young bamboos 
And breaking through them comes my thief 
At midnight the dogs are barking. 

288 

Blue calf tethered 
With a coloured rope 
My heart dwells 
In your begging-bowl 
Stay, my madman, 

Stay a night until 

Our enemy the cock shall crow. 

K atari, or begging-bowl, is a common sexual symbol. 
The idea of the dawn as the enemy who comes to disturb the 
rapture of love, is found in a Gond song : 

It is growing lighter : we can see the fields 
The hour of parting has come 
My heart is full of anger against the dawn 
For in this field we must part from one another 
Now home will be no longer home to me 
The forest is no more a forest 
I will be restless in the village where I found 
rest till now 

But part we must, for our enemy the dawn 
has come. 

A saying reported from the I nitecl Provinces runs: 

My lord will go in the morning 

My eyes wall be lost by weeping 

O God let there be no dawn to such a night. 

And in an anonymous poem from Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics, the lover exclaims : 

Fain would I, Chloris, whom my heart adores, 

Longer awhile between thine arms remain. 

But lo, the jealous morn her rosy doors. 

To spite me, opes and brings the day again. 
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My madman bathes in the golden tank 

Gold gold the water rises 

On the waves the peacock dances 

My heart my heart is far away 

On a journey with my friend 

[>ike ^ blue colt my madman dances 

Neighing hiyo hiyo 

On the waves the peacock dances 

And my madman bathes in the golden tank 

Gold gold the water rises. 

2C)0 

For how short a time 
The blue coll 
Stays with the mare 
In sweet talk together 
Let us spend this short life. 
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THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


T here are a great many small variations in the marriage 
customs of the Maikal Hills, but the main outlines are the 
same for Gond and Pardhan, Baiga and Agaria as well as 
for the minor Hindu castes such as the Ahir, Dhulia, Panka 
and Dhimar. The chief distinction is to be found in the 
fact that the Gond, Pardhan and Agaria celebrate the main 
business of the marriage in the bridegroom’s house, whereas 
both the most primitive tribes such as the Baiga (and in 
Bastar the Hill Maria) and the Hindu cultivators celebrate 
it in the bride’s house. The legend that accounts for this 
describes how once, when a Gond bridegroom w'as on his way 
to fetch his bride, disaster befell the party and Dulha Deo in 
the shape of a tiger carried him off. The mediums were con- 
sulted and declared that henceforth the Gond should cele- 
brate their marriages in the bridegroom’s house, for similar 
dangers would not befall the bride on her way to join her 
future husband. Probably this is not the primitive custom, 
for both the most ancient and more ‘advanced’ communities 
agree in concentrating their ceremonies in the bride’s home, 
and probably it was some actual incident as tradition suggests 
that induced the Gond and allied tribes to change their habits. 

The Raj Gond and the other tribes in various places 
compromise by celebrating their marriages in both centres. 
Marriage-booths are erected in both the bride’s and the bride- 
groom’s houses and the procession has to go round the pole 
in both. 

Other differences from tribe to tribe or place to place are 
less fundamental and are mainly concerned with picturesque 
additions. Thus the Baiga make an elaborate dummy ele- 
phant and the bride’s brother and specially chosen visitors 
ride round the village on its back. A Baiga marriage differs 
in many minor particulars. These have been fully described 
in The Baiga and need not be repeated here. Marriages of 
the Baghel or Tiger sept of all tribes are remarkable for 
an incident when some of the bride’s relatives — her father, 
brother or paternal uncle — are possessed by the Tiger God 
who is supposed to be angry at the loss of a girl from his 
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clan. In ecstasy they seize a goat, kill it with their teeth 
and drink its hot blood. 

Here we are concerned with the marriage ceremonies 
mainly as a setting for the marriage songs. We will try to 
simplify the sequeijce of events as far as possible so that the 
beautiful outlines, which are themselves a poem in action, 
can be clearly seen. We will describe therefore the main inci- 
dents of a typical Pardhan or Gond marriage of the Dindori 
Tahsil. 

The Business Aspect. Most true romance is rooted in 
economics and the aboriginal, who is essentially a realist, does 
not find the marriage ceremony any the less inspiring and 
poetic because of the sound business arrangements that are 
behind it. A marriage between a young man and woman 
depends on the ability of the man’s family to pay an adequate 
bride-price and on the willingness of his family to give the 
traditional presents at the various points of the marriage 
ceremony. The fact that the price is pathetically small and 
the presents mean and pitiable to alien eyes should not blind 
us to the poetic value they have to the people themselves. 
Ben Jonson was able to make great poetry out of Volpone’s 
passion for wealth. Marlowe found equal inspiration in the 
argosies of the Jew of Malta. Shakespeare uses the same 
motif in The Merchant of Venice. To a Gond or Pardhan 
a seer of haldi or five kuro of salt are equally potent to stir 
the emotions and awake romance. 

The business side of the marriage begins with the engage- 
ment. This is generally arranged shortly before the marriage. 
It is rare to find boys and girls, as in Bastar, betrothed in 
youth, and inde(*d if the boy’s family delays unduly in coming 
for the marriage the girl’s parents may give her to someone 
else. The procedure of a Gond betrothal is not elaborate 
and there are no extended symbolic dialogues, d'he boy’s 
parents come to the girl’s house and when th(*y are asked 
their business say, ‘O there is nothing special. But we hear 
you have goods in your house.’ ‘Yes it is true that we have 
goods here and when the right people come they will take 
them away.’ Then the boy’s parents Sciy again, ‘We are 
thirsty and we have come for water.’ If the girl’s parents 
are agreeable they bid them drink from their well, but other- 
wise they say that the stream is dry and they have no water. 
The Baiga expression is: ‘I have come to find a gourd in 
which to put my seed.’ 
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Once the girl’s parents have signified that they are willing, 
(he boy’s father ruts up a betel-nut and offers it to the girl’s 
father. He says, ‘No, give it to her mother.’ But the mother 
says, ‘No, give it to him first, for I only do what he considers 
right.’ Then at last the girl’s father takes it and says, ‘With 
laughter and pleasure I have received a gift.’ 

Both parties then proceed to a long discussion of the terms 
of the bride-price and the date (>f the marriage and when 
these are settled the boy's parents return hom(‘. 

Some time later the boy’s parents go again with gifts for 
the bride and on this occasion the elders of the girl’s village 
are invited. ITe girl is dressed in the main house, where the 
gods live and the food is ('ooked, with the clot lies and orna- 
ments sent bv her future husband and the betrothal is rati- 
fied with lif|Uor in the pnvscmce of the people. 

Finallv a day or two before* the marriage, the boy’s /ather 
goes with the full bride-price. If this is paid in grain it is 
m(*asured in the prese*n('e of a Panch. The business side of 
(he marriage, except for the* presents that are to be given in 
the course of the ceremony, is now complete and as the boy’s 
father goes awav they viy to him, ‘Send the Water-Carrier 
soon ; if he is late we will return your gifts and give the girl 
to another.’ 


VHK MARRIAt.K: TIIK MRSl' DAY 

Going to fetch the Girl. On the day before the marriage 
ceremonies are due to begin, the bridegroom 's parents send 
a youth who is ('alk*d tlu* Bisti^ or Water-C'arrier with one 
I'ompanion to f(*tc!i the bride. He has to take with him a 
load of wood, a bundk* i>f leaves, some haldi, a bottle of 
liquor, two liits of wheat-bread, and the bridegroom’s dhoti 
with which to cover the bride. Wdien they reach the girl’s 
house the messengers are treated with the greatest ignominy. 
The people stmd them to fetch water to collect cow-dung. 
Fhey make them swi*ep and ('ow-dung tin* girl's court and 
the courts of five of the* villagers. If the Bisti refuses 
he is beaten and driven awav. He is made to clean 
the kodai and bidden }irepare fo<Kl for th(* marriage 
partv. rile young girls of the house* tease* him mercilessly. 
They disguise the* bride and bring out anetther girl 

‘ This word is usually prtinouncfd in Hindi Bhisii, but th(‘ local people 
always say Bisti : the name is given because the messenger has to fetch and 
carry. 
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for him to take away. When he opens the bridegrcKjm’s 
dhoti to cover her they throw ashes and oil and if any one 
can write he inscribes filthy words upon it. When he finds 
he has the wrong girl he has to give a fine of a bottle of 
liquor. At last he discovers the real bride and then her 
mother takes hell in her lap and she begins to sing the fare- 
well songs. 

291 

How have you brought the chila bread? 

How have you brought the milk, mother ? 

I have brought the bread in a disfi 
1 have brought the milk in a pot. 

And so on, addressing evtTv relative in turn. 

292 

hATHKR, had 1 been your son 
1 would have stayed to thatch the roof 
To take th(‘ cattle^ out lo graze 
To drive tlie plough across your field 
But I was born your enem\' 

A daughter who must go awa\ 

At home I us(‘d to laugh and dance 
Today 1 leave you weeping 
I'he crane despairs b(‘side the lake 
Your enemy weeps on the threshold 
Your daughter weeps on the threshold. 

The Preparation of the (lirl. It is now approaching the- 
evening of the first day and th(‘ mother and other relatives 
prepare the girl for her departure. 

The main point of the preparation is the anointing with 
the yellow turmeric which forms the most striking part of 
the marriage colour'-scheme. All day women have been 
grinding the haldi, singing as they do so a rather monotonous 
song. 


Whkrk does the grindstone come from ? 
Where does the haldi come from ? 

O the grindstone comes from Ramnagar 
The haldi comes from Haldi nagar. 

Tari nani ndna re iari ndni ndnal 
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Who will take the grindstone? 

Who will take the haldi ? 

Her father’s father will take the grindstone 

Her father’s mother will take the h.ildi. 

Tari mini ndna re Lari ndni nuna! 

How shall I carry the grindstone? 

How shall I carrv the haldi? 

You will carry the grindstone on a buffalo 

You will carry the haldi on a bullock. 

Tari ndni ndna re tari ndni ndna! 

How man\ mil(‘s must we carrv the grindstone? 

How many miles must we carry the haldi ? 

() you must carry the grindstone* a mile* 

0 you must carry the* haldi for two. 

Tari ndni ndna re tari ndni ndna! 

Where are we to unload the grindstone*? 

Where are we to unload the haldi ? 

() you must unload the grindstone at the entrance 
to the booth. 

0 you must unload the haldi at the door of the house. 

Tari ndni ndna re lari ndni ndna! 

Then the young girls of the* house begin to ask the bride 
riddles which she is bound to answer on pain of not being, 
allowed to go for her wedding. I'hey sing, grumbling at 
the haldi sent by the bridegroom’s family : 
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Fhi: brid(‘groom's mother is up to tricks 
She has sent black bhilwan oil 
Our brid(‘ is but a child 
She cannot bear that oil. 

This preparation, which goes on all the eyening, is a 
serious and important business, for it aims at removing the 
bride and bridegroom from le nionde profane into le mondc 
sacre, wIktc at a critical period they will be safe from the 
attacks of witch or ghost. It is impossible to avoid being 
reminded of the evening before an operation, the diet, the 
purge, the shaving of the body, the painting yellow of the 
skin with picric acid, the rendering of the patient someone 
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ilseptic and separate and apart, in the midst of great dangers 
hut with still greater recourses to his hand. 

On this evening, therefore, both bride and bridegroom in 
their separate houses are prepared. They arc* coverc-d with 
the haldi paste. \Heavy silver tores are put round their necks. 
They are given iron betel-cutl(‘rs to hold. On their wrists 
are put bracelets of Virgin Iron — made of the first iron (*\- 
tracted from a new furnat'c*, the ore having bc^en dug from 
a new pit, a very potent demon-scarer. 

This evening the* family refuses to let the girl depart, 
and the Bisti has to doss down somewhere in the* village for 
the night. 

The Maki}i<^ of (he M arria<^e~Hooth . In th(* mc‘antime, 
xit the bridegroom's house th(* omc*ns have* been taken, and 
the marriage-booth has been prepared. fhe officiants of the 
marriage* are chosc*n. 'fhe Dosi is ilie Master of Ceremonies 
who dircH'ls the proceedings. 1'he Suasa is the bridc*groom\s 
'‘brother’, almost the* Bc*st Man. Both bride* and bride*groom 
have vSuasin, close, but not strictly det]n(*d, relations, who 
are something more than bri(le*smai(is. 

In the afternoon the Dosi tak(*s the vouths of the village 
out into the jungle to cut wenid for the booth. 'rhe*y go to 
a sarai or dumar tree and s^iv, ‘We have come to take you 
for the marriage; will you gi^e• your branche's or no?’ 'Pile 
tree, speaking through one of those present, ma}' say, ‘No, 
go to the west or e*ast’ and the party goes on until the tree 
say.s, ‘^T*s, I will gi\e my branches.’ d'hen thev worship the 
tree and cut it down and the Dosi distribut(*s to the* party a 
<'eremonial meal. 

'fhen with the boughs of the* tr(‘e and a small log of Sideli 
wood on their shoulders the* party returns home, singing, 
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Cut down, cut down 

I'he many-leaved bamboo 

Cut, cut the k*afy boughs 

Bring leafy branches for the booth 

And lay the*m close te:)gether 

Or moon and sun 

Will burn my bride 

And my bride will die of thirst. 
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When they reach the front of the house they pile up the 
branches and the village women who have assembled to gret*l 
them try to capture the log of saleh. There is a vigorous 
struggle between men and women for its possession, the 
result of whicli is believed to show whether a girl or a bo\' 
will be the first fruit of the marriage or whether the husband 
or wife will have the ascendency in the house. 

After this the log is taken aside to be shaped and patterned 
into the Mangrohi and the boys are escorted into the court 
of the house by the women singing, 
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'Fhe mango swings against the skv 
() my sweet enemy, take mv lib* 

And I will c^tn* for vours. 
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0 IHK mango in the valle\ 

O the creeper on the liill 

Come to me, my love 

And I will hide vou in m\ dress. 

'I'hen still singing the boys build a large booth in the 
middle of the (oun with the boughs of the sarai ; if 
possible, mango and bamboo branches are added. Mango 
leaves are strung on a cord and tied round the booth. The 
Mangrohi is placed in the centre and a small plantain tret' 
and a saleh branch planted beside it. This Mangrohi is a 
carved wooden post, probably phallic in origin, two to four 
feet high, round whi('h the bridal pair wall perambulate. 

While the booth is being built the women prepare the 
kalsca. I'he kals^i is an eartlien pot which is filled with 
rice and clost'd with a small earthen lamp. It is often beauti- 
fully decorated with coloured grains of unhusked rice fixed 
to its surface with cow-dung. As they decorate the pois the 
women sing, 
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Who w ill tattoo the kals;t ? 

The seven Suasin are asleep in the booth. 

Who wall tatt(K> the kalsa ? 
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The bridegroom’s sister is the sugar of love. 

She will tatux) the kalsn. 

299 

KALSA^kaLsa, where were you born? 

Kalsa, kalsa, where were you shaped? 

At Tikra-Domra I was born 
In th(‘ potter’s house I was shaped. 

Kalsa, kalsa, who bought you ? 

VT)ur grown-up darling daughter. 

Kalsa, kalsa, who paid for you ? 

Your grand-mother took me 
Your father paid. 

Haldi, haldi, wher(‘ were you horn ? 

Haldi, haldi, where wtxe you shaped? 
in Koeli-Kachhar I was born 
In the gardener’s house I was shaped. 

Haldi, haldi, who bought you? 

Your grown-up darling daughter. 

Haldi, haldi, who paid for you ? 

Your grand-father took mt* 

^"ou^ mother paid. 

Now a small mud platform has to l)e made round the 

Mangrohi. Omens are taken to show where th(‘ earth for 
this should be dug. A procession, led by the Suasin carrying 
lighted lamps on their heads, goes into the garden and some 

earth is dug up with a rice-husker. I'he women till their 

saris with it and carry it back to the booth, singing as they 

come : 
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O WHENCE comes the deer dancing and leaping? 

O where is the green grass on which she will graze? 
wShe has come to graze on the green grass of f^atangarh 
Let us make the deer sit on her throne^ 

We will wash her in water from the decorated vessel 
We will make her sit in the green booth’s shcade. 

Then the earth is mixed with water and a little platform 
is made. Two small slabs of wood are also placed there to 
be put under the feet of bride and bridegroom ‘for they are 
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Raja and Rani for two-and-a-half days and their ieet must 
never touch the ground.* As the platform is being plastered 
the women sing, 

Who will plaster the Mangrohi ? 

The seven Suasin are asleep in the booth 
W^ho will plaster the Mangrohi? 
riie bridegroom's brother is the sugar of love 
H(‘ will plaster the Mangrohi with earth. 

I'Hi: SECOND DAY 

The Blessin/^ of ihe Relatives. We now' return to the 
bride’s villagt^. On the morning of the second day she must 
he up early and sit with her family singing of the sorrow 
she feels at leaving them. Thest^ songs, some of w'hich are 
sung by the bride to express her emotion, and some of w'hich 
are sung by her friends to trv to make her weep, are used 
throughout the ceremony. A few specimens are given here. 
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She is going to her liusband’s house 
And leav(^s h(*r brothcT weeping 
When I go to bathe 
! wall s(‘e vou standing there 
I will siiy. Where has she gone 
^\T(> us<:*d to bring me winter? 

Wh t*n T go to the bazaar 
1 will see you standing there 
1 will sav. Where has she gone 
For wliom I used to bring anklets? 

When I go to the river 
I will s<^e you standing there 
I wall s^^y, Where has she gone 
Who used to wash my clothes ? 
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Flying flying the parrot 

Settled on mv nose-pin 

It pecked at it and spoilt it 

How dare vou, parrot of the wa>ods? 

l"or I brought that old nose-pin 

From mv mother’s house. 
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How fine is my brother with his creaking shoes 
And the blue bow in his hand 
Brother, asy \ ou care for the shcH^s on your feet 
Care for me as well 

You have tethered the cow under your tree 
But you have let the calf wander alone 
To a stranger’s land. 

The cow is moaning under tiu* tree 
The calf has gone to a stranger’s land. 

She weeps, and goes on to address her mother : 
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Mothkr, why did you not eat castor-seeds 
And make your body barren of a girl ? 

Why did you not (akc‘ ginger and pi pa I leaves 
That your womb would bear a bo\' ? 

Now she remembers what her elder brother used to say 
to luT, and weeps again : 
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Brothkr, you used to say 
How happily my little sister 
(a)es with her friends 
d o bring water in a small-lipp(‘d pot 
And now that pot is broken, sister 
As our companionship is broken 
How ( an that wicked pot be mended ? 

How can we c'ome together again ? 

A potter will mend th(‘ broken pot 
At mother’s house we will m(M‘t again. 

Then she remembers what her sister used to s^iy to her^ 
and weeps again : 

307 

The bed on which we used to sit 
Touching thigh to thigh 
Was made of thin cord 
And n(3w that bed is broken 
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As our companionship is broken 
How can that wicked bed be mended? 

How can we come together again ? 

A carpenter will mend that wicked bed 
At mother’s house we will meet again. 

After the weeping songs are over (lie girl stands in front 
of the Water-Carrier and bless(*s all hi r relatives, but specially 
her brothers and sisters: 
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She said to her father, () fatlu r 
You were greedy for the bride-price 
'Foday I have repaid the milk 
She said to her brother, O brotlier 
Ac('ept the blessing of your enemy. 

How long, my brother, will this rice remain? 

How long will my blessing last ? 

Your girl, the en(*my, is on her way 
To a foreign land 

Only your own earnings will remain 
I go to a foreign land 
May your cows and buffaloes increase 
While I go to a foreign land. 
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Yor could get no iicjiuM, brother 

And you sold me to get liquor 

My being at home troubled you 

But you'll be happy now vou’ve turned me out 

Bring me grain in a winnowing-fan 

And before I leave this house 

1 will bless mv home 

And everyone who lives there. 

Her brother comes weeping with a win nowing-fan full of 
kodon. She puts it in her lap and sits on the threshold. 
He sits with his back to her, holding out his cloth behind 
him. She pours the kodon into his cloth, blessing it and 
sings again, 
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If I live I’ll come to meet you. 

If I die I’ll never see you more. 

\ 

The Water-Carrier has to be ready to catcii the bride 
directly she has finished, for immediately after the last bless- 
ing she tries to escape into th(‘ house and if she succeeds he 
must pay a fine. 

But if he is liickv, he is able to catch her and at once 
slings her on his bac k and carries her out of the court into 
the road. There the neighbours bring sugar-water or milk 
and make the girl drink it and put little pre.srmts into her 
hand. When this is done, th(* Water-Carrier with the bride 
on his back, and several of her little sisters trying to climb 
on as well, sets out with the* bride’s party for the bridegroom’s 
house and village. Befor(‘ they leave tlu* house* ih(*v sing: 
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0 BROTHER, as you’v(‘ given mv so miu h 
From me take this blessing 

Eat and drink in your hou.se 

Live for age* after age 

And for a hundred thousand years 

May your court be beautiful as moonlight 

May it always be clean with fresh cow-dung 

Let there be cows and bullocks put together 

May ycju grow old with your yoke^-fellow of eejual age 

May your house' be full of sons and their wives 

Though your fate is written in another land 

Let us mc'et fiftv-two tim^^s in a year 

If we live let us meet often 

In this treacherous world 

Even the iron bar gets rusted 

What faith then can we put in human life? 

1 am all alone, my brother 
If you forget me 

Who will there be to ask after me? 
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The beautiful bride is adorning her body 
O God, she is de.serting the door of her mother. 
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As they go along on the way they sing Dadaria songs : 

314 

The stick is only of bamboo 
But it has a silver knob 
The meeting of two friends 
Is like mango pickle to the lips 
Mow sweet your voice sounds 
Heard from the street. 
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How black your hair is 

By the plav and beauty of your eyes 

You made me your friend. 

The Meeting!; of the Fayvilies, As they approach the 
boundary of th(* other village the people come out to meet 
them. They bring a litter for the bride’s mother, a horsc^ 
for her father and a pot of liquor. There then follows a 
ceremonial meeting between the partmts of the bride and the 
parents of the bridegroom, a ceremony which is of great 
importance in emphasizing the fact that the marriage is more 
than a union of two young lives, but is a formal alliance or 
renewal of an alliance between two families. Liquor is drunk 
and leaf-pipes ceremonially exchanged. When this is done 
the bride’s party is escorted into the yiliage and the bride 
is taken to her jan'UHls or camp which sht^ and her party will 
use as their headquarters throughtnit the proceedings. 

It is now that there begins that peculiar feature of a 
marriage ceremony, the exchange of the filthiest abuse 
between the two parties, which results, as A\". G. Archer has 
said, in ‘release of repressed energy which when applied to 
th(‘ marriage must necessarily make it fertile.’ On this day 
most of the abus(^ is given by the bride’s party. They are 
still in a superior position and they go everywhere darig- 
dangake, or proudly, not caring for anybody. If they are 
offended, they declare that they will go away and not give 
their girl. Their temper and abuse is more than symbolic. 
There is often a real feeling of resentment towards the people 
who are taking a girl out of their clan and home. 
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ThiE bridegroom’s mother 
Has eaten bunches of castor-leaves 
And niiw sits with reddened teeth 
Like a pn^stitute. 


3»7 

'Fin: hrideg?*oom is sitting 
His teeth red with betel 
And looking like a pimp. 


Give me, son, your golden comb 

And I will do your hair 

l"or twelve kos lies your matted hair 

Full of eight score scorpions 

Where have voii come from, Jogi-fakir 

To carry off my maiden ? 

The Mock Fi^hl. The natural sequence of this exchange 
of abuse is the mcvrk fight with wooden swords between the 
two parties. Th(* fight is as much a dance as anything else 
and there is a regular system of tin* clashing of swords and 
ferocious movements. .After the fight, men and women begin 
to dance. 
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Bride’s party : 

Hali' the stream is full of fiowigs 
fhe other half of bread 
Let the bridegroom’s mother 
Embrace him openly. 

Bridegroom’s party : 

Bride, why did you come so lati* 

To eat our spinach ? 

You slept with your own brother 
And then you came to us. 

It is worth noting that, as in Bastar, it is considered very 
unlucky if anything is dropped on the ground during this 
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dance. If a man's turban is knocked off there is a real 
(quarrel ; the bride’s party declare that they will go away and 
the bridegroom’s people have to spread the offending turban 
on the ground in front of tliem before they will forgive the 
insult . 
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Mv wanton siimdhin is a great milk-giver 
Bring a pot and we’ll go to milk her 
One day we’ll milk her 
I'wo days ue’ll milk her 
Three days we’ll make it into curds 
We’ll churn it ghamar ghamar 
And turn it into buttermilk 
We’ll knc'ad it gadar phadar 
And turn it into butter 
W'e’ll (ook it karak karak 
And turn it into ghee 
And slop it over the bridegroom’s head. 

The Weng\ Before the bride’s })(*opl(‘ consent to settle 
down in their camp they demand a numl)er of gifts. I'hese 
are known as the }}eng and are demanded at intervals 
throughout the whole proceedings. Wli(*n the bride is to 
be fed she refuses to t‘at until sh(‘ is prinnised a present. 
When the peopU* come for tika the Suasin refus<L‘ to let them 
do it until they are rewarded. W’hen bride and bridegroom 
wish to enter the houst* they are prevcaited bv little girls 
until they bribt* (li(*m with a gift. S<» now tin* bride’s party 
demands ( loth for the bride’s mother and grandmother and 
various other presents. Onlv when these are given they agree 
to settle down in their camp and to allow th(‘ bridegroom’s 
party to anoint the girl with haldi and oil. Even now the 
brid(‘ is hidden somewheri* and a wrong girl is produced. 
When at last she is found, tiu* bridt‘groom’s partv attempt 
to ft^ed h(T with (eremonial bread, but she refustvs until they 
promise to giv(‘ her ornaments. This is hcT ont* chance of 
getting them. I'lie bov s mother exclaims, ‘Daughter, the 
whol(‘ house and all that is in it is yours, what more do you 
need ?’ But the girl insists on her pre.sents. 

The Anointing, Both bride and bridegroom are now 
anointed with haldi. Seven women place their hands, palm 
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upwards, on their heads and an arrow is put above the hands. 
They sing all the time : 

O icLDKR sister, bring fresh cow-dung 
And prepare the four corners of the room 
Do not let the lines of flour run crooked 
But go as straight as moon and sun 
So all the city folk will come to gaze 
And voiir name will long remain. 
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Blac K clouds gather 

Rain patters down 

0 brolhiT, let go your little ('alf 

'I'hat she may feed 

On the tender shoots of grass. 

Oil is poured down tin* arrow and nllow(‘d to trickit* all 
over the body. Then live virgin girls toiK'h fe(‘t, kn(‘es, hands 
and forehead (in that order) with haldi and th(* Suasin cover 
them with haldi sevtm times. This is the Haldi Chaghana. 
or ‘making the haldi climb’. 
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Thk first oil has climbed 

The second oil has climbed 

And with the oil Narayan Deo 

Brother, cast the shadow of vour sword 

The clear shadow of your sword 

Brother, cast the shadow of your cloth 

Your cloth studded with diamonds. 
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In the bridegroom’s land 
Haldi is costly 
In the bridegroom’s land 
Haldi is plentiful 
O my grown-up darling! 
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They have gone to the Forest of Joy 
They have brought back siindalvvood 
'Fht^y will put it on your head 
M£iy there be much haldi 
May there be much silver 
In your house. 
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I mk moon said, I am ^reat, I am ^reat 
rhe sun s<'iid, \o I am g^reat, I am great 
Haldi said, I am small, I am great 
Who is making th(‘ haldi climb? 

Brother is making the haldi climb 
Why do you look so cheerless, bride? 

Why droops vour body like a flower? 

Bride and bridegroom are picked up bv the Suasin and 
carried round the booth. Once again the people try to make 
the bride \v(‘ep and ilu* women (‘xc'laim, ‘How sorrowful a 
gift is a daughter, for she makes us weep not onlv at her 
death but while she lives.' 

An old woman sings, 
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My daughter grew as quickly 
As a tender shoot of grass 
And never will she be able 
'Fo return the milk she drank. 

And the bride replies, 

O mother, I grew' as quickly 
As a tender shoot of grass 
.'\nd I never will be able 
Vo return the milk vou gave me. 

Sometimes the girl remembers a dead brother : 
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Mother bring a ladder 
Pull down, pull down 
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The Star in the sky 
I^\)r my marriage 
Mother bring him down. 


J'he bride weeps sitting in the house 

I'oday mv father has made me 

A stranger in my own Iiome 

'fhe crane weeps in (he h'orest of Joy 

1'he peacock weeps in the I'oresl of vSandal wood. 

The Ceremonial Bath. AfiiT this, while the people stand 
round and sing, the bride and bridegrooin in their separate 
places are given ceremonial baths. Crowns, which used to be 
made of leaves of the date palm but are now often of coloured 
paper, are put on their heads and lh(‘ hair of each is plaited 
into a seven-fold braid. During this, which involves a long 
and tedious wail for the gii(‘sts, the Sajani songs are sung. 
The dancing becomes wild and exciting and is accompanied 
by the throb of the drums and ih(* clashing of brass plates and 
^cytiibals. 


Whkri: are the twic(*-^c*v(‘n drums thiind(*ring ? 
Where the groom is sitting on his platform 
Bridegroom, you have dressed so I'arefullv 
Where ar(‘ you going? 

Where my darling- girl is lo lx* marri(‘d 
Then* I am going. 

How will you tread on a stranger’s ht^el ? 

] cannot say but, mother, I am going to her 
I will pay the Heel-prica* 

And so I will tread on her. 

But, son, there an* monst(*rs on the way. 

I will feed them on grain 

But without fail ] must go to her. 

How will you tread on another’s door ? 

I will pay the D(K)r-price 

And I will get a water-girl for you. 

How will you catch the hand 
Of a stranger’s daughter, son ? 

I will pay the Hand-price 
And take her by the hand. 
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The Shivdan (Heel-Price), Duardan (Door-Price) and 
Hathdan (Hand-Price) are various Neng^ or Hindrances, when 
the marriage is interrupted until the boy promises a gift to 
his bride or her relatives. 
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Dress, bridegrotjm, dress yourself 

Who brought the dhoti to tie round your waist ? 

Afy grandfather’s weaver brought it. 

Dress, bridegroom, dress yourself 

Who brought tlu^ turban to tie round your brow? 

My father’s weaver brought it. 

Dress, bridegroom, dress yourstdf 

Who brought the crowm to put on your head ? 

My brother’s weaver brought it. 
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If there was a well in the middle of the court 

And its mouth was covered with heavy stones 

And across it lay a plank 

There our daughter would sit and bathe 

And the city folk would come to gaze 

And our name would long remain 

The oj the Ring, 'fhe cliuhnundri ring is a mix- 

ture of iron and copper and the giving of it is an important 
part of the ceremony. 'I'he bride is taken to the path in front 
of the house. As the bridegroom is carried out to join her, 
she sings, 
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() BROTHER, put on vour creaking shoes 

Take your cudgel in your hand 

Mount the spotted colt 

Beat this hunchback this side and that 

Drive this trifler home again 

Give him five rupees, my brother 

How^ nice he looks 

But inside he is cruel 

Give him five rupees, my brother 

vSo tliat he’ll go home 

Give him five rupees, my brother 

Let him go away ! 

11—13 
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Hie groom is then seated beside her and a cioth is 
stretched above their heads and a wooden sword placed 
between them. The bridegroom, holding the ring in his 
mouth, catches the girl’s right hand with one hand. She 
clenches her fist Vis hard as she can, hul at last he gets it open 
and slips the ring on the third finger. In rc'turn she puts 
an iron ring on the corresponding finger of his right hand. 

Bride and groom are then given a little meal of cliiia-roii, 
hahva and khichri. 'fhis is the first time that they eat to- 
gether. Friends put the food into their mouths and while 
the*y are eating th(* women again try to make llu* bride weep. 
vSon and mother sing tendc*r exchanges. 


wSon : 

H()A\ did vou mak(‘ the bread, mothtT? 

Wdu' is vour bodv withering? 

Mother : 

Son, why do you say 
That my body is withering? 

Take a mouthful of milk from my breast 
' Take two mouthfuls of bri‘ad 
My darling grown-up son. 

Son : 

Mother, I have taken 
Milk from your breast 
Mother, 1 have taken 
Brf*ad from vour hands. 

The Tying of I he Knot, \ow (omes the Dosi and tii's 
bride and groom together. In the knots are put an areca 
nut, a copper coin and a bit of virgin haldi. 

Kudri Rhdnwar, Bride and bridegroom are then taken 
round the marriage pole three* times; but this is only a pre- 
liminary ceremony and is not yet binding upon them. 'Fhe* 
bride goes in front and is followed by the groom who has to 
tread upon her heels. They are followed by a number of 
people holding wooden swords above their heads. There is 
a lot of horse-play; men and women throw mud and cow- 
dung at each other, the drums thunder and the women never 
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Stop singing. They especially taunt the unmarried girls vvIkv 
are present. 

335 

The saja tree withers on the mountain 
The goinja grow\s old on the hill 
May that family decay 

That lets its daughters grow old in the house. 

336 

I'he whe«'At is killed by rust 
I'he pulse is ruined by frost 
The mahiia tree is struck by lightning 
And all the liquor-vendors weep. 

Bride and gr(K)m sit down and there is a preliminary tika 
ceremony when their close* relatives come and make marks 
of oil and haldi on their foreheads. As they come, the women 
sing : 


In the father's house* there grew a fragrant tree 
Its se'ent spread through the* world 
The bees swarmed round it 

O father, send a flower to your fathe‘r and mother 

When he he*ard the news, grandfather saddled his horst* 

Grandmother prepared her litter 

Dip dip dip dip the litter e^ame 

Hin hin hin hiu came the horse 

O mothe*r, light the golden kalsii 

And bring it to the marriage-booth. 

The Game of the Grindstone. Now some of the relatives 
bring out a grindstone such as is iis<*d for crushing spices, 
and carry it about as if it was a baby. They throw it to 
one another and cry. T.ook out, it may fall and break its 
head.' 

Just before the binding part of the ceremony comes the 
Haldi Utarna, when bride and groom are anointed with oil 
and haldi, but downwards, from head to feet. 
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338 

Thk first oil has climbed 

The second oil has climbed 

May brothJKr bridegroom climb the mountain 

How thick the oil is everywhere 

Down his legs runs the oil of rye 

The Teli is weary of pressing it out 

He has gone mad with pressing it out 

So bring the oil of til 

Grtxm, green are the branclu^s of the bcxnh. 

330 

Out of the house she comes 
To the green, green marriage-booth 
But why is her body drooping ? 

Why is your mind so siid, ni\ bridi* 

Why droops your body like a flower ? 

Without my mother, my mind is Sc'id 
Without my father, my body droops 
If today your mot Hit were living 
She would have shaded your head with her cloth 
• If today your father were living 
He would have guarded you with his sword 
I have plucked a flower 
And sent it to call them 
go, little flower 

To the land of my father and mother 
Now mother is coming in a litter 
And father is (oming on a hfirse 
Mother, here is your loving child 
Mother, take her for a moment in vour lap 
Henceforth she will be a stranger to you. 

A remarkable song is sometimes sung about this time, 
when the bride communes with her dead grandfather. 

340 

The bride : 

Who have brought the gods in their hands? 
Grandfather has brought the gcxls 
Grandmother has brought the gods 
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Awake, awake, grandfather 
Why do you sleep day and night ? 

You eat nothing day and night 
Awake, grandfather, and eat 
h'rom whose hands, my grandfather. 

Do you get your rup of liquor? 

The bride’s dead grandfather replies : 

I get it from my son-in-law 

You have given me strong liquor 

And you have enchanted me 

Don’t say anything, my daugliter 

This is no time for vou to speak 

Once only, daughter, could I wash your fet‘t 

I can’t do it again 

I.ive long, my daughter, I have washed your feet 

Had I died before, my daughter 

I had not been honoured with the gods 

Live long and well, my daughter 

Had 1 died before, my daughter 

How had you remembered me ? 

Now you have enclianted me 
By buying strong liquor for mt* 

How can I not listen to your word? 

The bride: 

0 Kaiarin girl 

Vou have enclianted him 
With strong liquor 
Bought with mv money. 

The Kaiarin : 

For money 1 gave strong liquor 

1 have not killed a cow^ 

It was liquor for your marriage 
How have I sinned 
As if 1 had killed a cow? 

The Bare Bhavwar. Bride and groom are now prepared 
for the essential part of the ceremony. The Kotwar stands 
up and proclaims, ‘The Rani and Raja of two-and-a-half days 
are coming. Keep your sight pure.’ The bride’s Suasin 
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leads the way holding the bride’s left hand by the little finger. 
She has a pot of water in her free hand and lets a few drops 
fall to the ground as she goes along. Then comes the bride- 
groom holding a betel-cutter in the left hand which the bride 
grasps in her right. 7'hey are followed by a party of ‘soldiers’ 
guarding them with wooden swords and other people who 
throw rice at them. The bridegroom again must press the 
bride’s heels as often as possible with his toes. Women sing 
<ibus(* as the j^rocession goes slowly sevcm times round the 
Mangrohi. ‘Look at th(‘ fox gaping from side to side,’ 
M.ook at the brother-in-law of a monkey, he does not know 
how to walk, that brothcT-in-law of a pig, that hunchback. 
Fie on him', and so on. 

The Ceremonial Greetiji^. Bridt* and groom then sit down 
under the booth, their Suasin immediately behind them. 
A dish of lialdi is placed before them and a pot of water, 
and everyone comes in turn for the ceremonial greeting, 
i'irst they wash their feet, then put a mark of rice and haldi 
on their foreheads with similar offerings of haldi to the 
Mangrohi and the kalsa pot, and finally giye any pres<.mt 
that they may have brought. When th(* mother comes, the 
girl cries, ‘O mother, you have given me a body, but you 
have not given me luck.’ After the father has done tika, 
he shouts, ‘Listen all of you, today I am giving my daughter 
a cow and ornaments’ — wdiatever it may be. Whik* this 
continues, women break into the wild disordcTed Birha dance. 

34 J 

My feet itch for sounding ankl(?ts 
My forehead itches for a spanglt* 

My life itches for a slend(‘r girl 
Let me sr^arch for her in the ba/aar. 

342 

Tew lew lew cries the lapwing 
In the nest eggs lie tip to tip 
The brown pigeon and the blue 
And flying away together. 

This is a long and tedious ceremony. When it is finished 
the attendants have to massage the stiff legs of bride and 
bridegroom. Finally the young husband takes his wife into 
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his house. A cloth is spread on the ground up to the door 
and the bridegrr>om walks on it into the house followed by 
his wife. She first bows to the threshold and then, raising 
the cloth behind her, goes reverently in. 

The knot is now untied and husband and wife come out 
and salutt* everybody. This is the first time in their lives 
that they have touched the feet of their relatives or ‘kissed* 
them, for this is not done bv unmarried children. 

The Marriage Fees!. It is now evening and the marriage 
feast begins. Directly it is ov(t, every member of the bride’s 
party must run away. It is r(*garded as a curse if any of 
them remain in the bridegroom’s village. J'he women dress 
up the bride in a boy's cloth(‘s and try to carry her olf. d'he 
bridegroom has to catch her and giv(* monc‘v or licjuor to the 
party to ensure that she is left behind. 

The Consummation of the ^larria^e . There is no cere- 
monial, as in Bastar and among manv Hindu castes, for 
the consummation of the marriage. On this night the girl 
goes and sk‘eps among other girls of her own age-grouj:> 
and the boy goes to sleep with the other boys. But the boys 
soon begin to .viy to him, ‘Why are you alone? Was all 
the work we have done today in vain?’ At last he goes to 
where the girls are sleeping and finds his wife and says, 
‘(aime, let us go to sleep in the little hut.’ She is bound 
to protest, ‘I will scream, I won’t go, why should I go?’ 
When he tries to force her, she says, ‘Whv didn’t you marrv 
your mother?’ But at last he pulls her away into his hut 
‘Hav(‘ I spent all this money just to look at vou from 
a distance?’ 


THE THIRD DAY 

The Visit to the Bride's Home. On the morning of this 
day bride and bridegroom go for what is knowm as the 
( kaulhiya Bardt. They go in procession singing songs. 

343 

Hcnv often I’ve warned the young cowherd 

Not to go to a Gond village 

For Gond girls flicker like lightning 

They stop the boys on the way 

Now they have stolen your stick 

And other cows have eaten your fodder. 
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When they reach the village th(‘ bride’s mother greets 
them and washes their feet. They go into the house and give 
a ceremonial greeting to the girl’s parents. The husband 
gives a bottle of liquor to his father-in-law saying, ‘Take 
this, for I have yome to see the roof-tree of vour house’ and 
he looks up at it. He also gives food to the family and when 
they have eaten they say, ‘Let us go and untie the knot in 
the river’. 

The Procession to the River. Bride and groom are now 
tied together and are taken in procession to the nearest 
stream or river. As they go bovs and girls sing Dadaria 
antiphonally . 

344 

Cc^Mi: to tlu* bank of the sparkling river 
And I will show you what is in my heart. 

345 

Vor catch the fish and I will cook it 

'rh(‘ love of mv friend takes me cmt of the world. 

34b 

CoMF to the deep stream and take your \ov\s 
Holding water in your hands. 

347 

I'll FA are all working in the field 
My girl, meet me down bv th(‘ ri\(.r. 

34 *^ 

() MV girl, somehow 1 will catch you 
Kven if you hid<^ beneath the water, 

1 will drag vou out. 

When they reach the river their wedding garments are 
removed and the bride’s Suasin sits down on th(‘ bank with 
her feet in the water. The bridegroom sits in her lap, the 
bride in his. He unties the plaits into which his wife’s hair 
has been woven and she turns round and unties his, a little 
rite that probably symbolizes mutual help in domestic matters. 
I'hen a pot of cold water is emptied over them and the bride 
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jumps up and runs into the river. Her husband has to 
chase her and beat her once or twice with his clenched fist. 

The bride now picks up the kalsa pot and wades out into* 
the stream with her Suasin. They hide the pot under water^ 
and the bridegroom has to go out and find it. 'I'hen Ik* 
hides it and his wife has to find it. 

The Shooting of the Deer, Bride and bridegroom bathe 
and are dressed again in their marriage garments and once 
more tied together. 1'he bride puts the kals<a on her head 
and her husband takes a bow and arrow in his hand. Tluw 
begin the procession back to the house, but after they have 
gone a few yards tliey stop and some way ahead of them a 
model of a deer made of leaves is placed on the ground ; the 
husband has to shoot this through the loophole made by 
his wife’s arm as it holds tlu* pot on her h(*ad. I'irst of 
all she puts bread and sugar in his mouth with her free hand 
without turning round and ‘feeds’ the bow and arrow in the 
same way. Then tlte boy must shoot the deer. He must 
do it seven times and should he miss, it is considered most 
unfortunate. 

The Rite of the U^^odeu Babies. When they get back 
to the houst* the bride’s parents bring out two little slips of 
coloured wood and swing them to and fro in their arms. 
‘They have gora* to hunt the deer: don’t cr\\ mv children.’ 
Then water is poured over them. ‘Look’, they cry, ‘the 
babies are weeping.’ More water is poured and they say,. 
‘lKK>k, the babies are pissing.’ At last, they tip them into 
the fold of the bride’s s^iri and make her clasp them to her 
breast . 

A feast follows and now is the turn for the bridegroom’s 
party to return the abuse that they had borne so patiently 
on the previous dav. There is a great battle of wits but the 
most insulting and dirty language can be used without offence. 
The abusive songs used earlier in the marriage are (ailed 
Bhadauni : these are the Sadauro. 

349 

'I HE wedding-parly comes 

By the bank of the river 

Shouting they are going to eat a pig 

To eat a pig 

But the impotent fools 
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Where will they get a pig? 

Let them feed on the vaginae 

Of their own little sisters 

Cutting them khot khot into little bits 

The^y come ^shouting they are going to drink water 

I'o drink water 

But the impotent fcK)ls 

Where will they get water ? 

Let them dig in the vaginae 
Of their own little sisters 
And scoop out the water 
Dum dum from those little wells. 

350 

May a scorpion bite you 
As \'ou g(‘t up ami down 
May a scorpion bite you 
As you make your bt‘d 
May a sc'orpion bite you 
As you sleep with your man. 


351 

HERK are bunches of supari 
In the garden of coconuts 
My samdhin's hair-band is red 
Come take her to the brinjal garden 
But there the thorns prick her 
Come take her to the bank of the river 
But there it is very cold 
Come take her to your attic 
It is our brother’s attic 
There an* ten beds and he uses them all 
Sister, may your nose be burnt 
Below there is a bed 
Above are the stars 
My brother sleeps above 
My samdhin lies below. 

This night husband and wife stay in the bride’s house* 
and again go to bed separately. But again at midnight, 
‘when the lamps have burnt low', the bridegroom takes his 
wife saying, ‘Come to my bed.’ ‘How can I come?’ she 
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says, ‘I am ashamed to do it in my mother’s house.’ But 
she goes all the same. 


352 

Fhere were two friends, a crab and a frog 

They decided that one of them sKpuld marry a prawn 

So the crab married her 

At th(‘ marriage tliat ( lever water-snake played the drum 
'Fhe snake asked, How did you find such a beautiful bride 
What medicine did vou use? 

I spent eight cowries, and bought the m(*di('ine 
And made her mad with love for me 
h'rom Ramnagar came a scorpion 
And played the cymbals without being asked 
Then all the chilciren began to scream. 

353 

I HW'K seem a wonder 
A monkey milked a cow 
It put the milk in an earthen pot 
And t(K)k the curds t(; sell. 

THE FOURTH DAY 

Karlv in the morning the bridegro(Mu s^ays, ‘Now let us 
go’. After a final feast for near relatives in the house, the 
bride bids a last farewell to her parents, and they sing the 
‘weeping’ songs. 

354 

What a sweet and lovely parrot it was 

It climbed and climbed on the top of the house 

It was singing all the time 

O mother, you have sold that talking parrot 

What greed possessed you, mother 

'fo sc‘ll that beautiful parrot? 

How long will the money last, mother? 

But you s(^nt your parrot to live lonely in the jungle 

You will open the bag 

You will peep at the rup(H.‘s 

But your parrot has gone into exile 

() what a sweet and beautiful parrot it was 

That climbed about the branch(‘s of vour tree! 
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355 

O FATHER, you get a pile of rupees 

But for me there’s only a heap of broken earthenware 

O father, ^or you there’s a lot of liquor 

But for me there’s only water from the* river 

0 mother, for you there’s a beautiful sari 
But for me there's only a spider’s web. 

35f> 

Tfie mango and the tamarind 
Bloom in her father's garden 
The parrot eats the leaves 
Take grain in your hand 
And comfort this poor parrot 
For she is flying to a stranger's tree 
Come down, come down, m\ parrot 
Come rest in my lap 

1 will console you, my parrot 

For you are flying away to a stranger’s tree. 

357 

'\V)U have tied the cow beneath th(“ tree 
You have driven out the calf 
To wander in a strange land 

You have pulled up the thorn-bush with its roots 
You have bent down the parsa tree to the ground 
O brother, I was never bent down bv vour words 
But now a stranger's words will bend nus 

35 « 

A LAMF^ shines on the hill 
Who.se love is shining there? 

The haldi is climbing on Ram-l.akshrnan 
His love is shining 

Green green she issues from th(‘ house 
Outside the bride’s dear body droojxs 
The haldi is climbing on Sita-Janaki 
His love is shining 
Whv do you look .sad, my bride ? 

Why droops your body like a flower ? 

She mourns for her father, 
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Her mother, her brother 
That is why her body droops 
Her dear body, like a flower. 

Should she be too young to live with her husband — child- 
marriages are slowly invading tribal country — the youth goes 
home by himself. But more commonly he takes his bride 
with him. As they go, the villagers come and give the girl 
milk to drink and put small presents in her cloth. 

When they reach home, the boy’s relatives come out to 
greet them. An old woman of the grandmother class brings 
a pestle and a curd-churner tied together and decorated 
with sarai leaves, passing it seven times to and fro above their 
heads. I'hen the boy’s Suasin do wSigh — they w^arm their 
hands at the flame burning in the kalsa lamp and put the 
warmth with their hands on their foreheads. Many people 
come forward to perform this pretty little rite of welcome. 
Then the parents ceremonially take the newly-married j>air 
into the house. They sit them down and give them food, 
-saying to the girl, ‘This is your house and door. It is no 
longer ours. If you give us food, we will eat; if you deny 
us, we will starve. Look at the door, it will be as great as 
you make it, it will be as small as you make it, but now it is 
for you to rule.’ And to the boy they say, ‘Hitherto you 
were alone, now you are tied to another; keep within your 
own boundary. Hitherto you went here and there and met 
whom you would; now live in your own home. Look at her 
face, keep her well, she belongs to another’s house. Be good 
to her’. 

Conclusion . We have already spoken of this ceremony as 
a work of art. There is little religion in it, but it has great 
social and symbolic value. It is hard to conceive of a better 
way of impressing on a man and woman their social and 
sexual union. The tying together of the clothes, the e.xchange 
of rings, the first meals together, the processions hand-in- 
hand, the sitting together with the knees closely pressed 
against one another, the ceremonies by the river that symbo- 
lize mutual aid in domestic, sexual and f(Kxi-obtaining acti- 
vities, are of great significance. They are all the more 
important because some of them are things that a boy and girl 
would never do publicly together. When they sit ‘thigh to 
thigh’ in front of everyone, they feel they really belong to one 
another. 



TECHNIQUE OF THE MARRIAGE SONGS 



Aranda baranda kai tathiya kalsala kon goday O 
Dulalia kc bahiui mdydgur kalsala ohi goday O. 

'I'herk are many kinds of pots 
But wlio will tattoo th(‘ kaisii? 

The bridegT(K)m’s sister is the su^ar of lov(‘ 
She will tattoo it. 

SC)X(i A I THK KUARI BHANWAR 


360 



Sdja budhd'ivai sdja dongariyo 
Ki goynja budhawai pahur 
Goynja budhdivai pahdr 
Bitfiya budhawai apanc moyikuwa. 

Old grows the saja on the hill-top 
Withers the grass in the forest 
A girl grows old in her mother’s house 
Fie on such a family ! 




Akira kc uihanf^an ahira kc uihan^an ki pandkari ki hlthi 
Mot bhaiya ke uthangan kono nahi ay 
Ki bhaiya mor 

More bhaiya kc ulhan^an kono nahi. 

'I'h(* cowherd's support is his white staff 
lUit my brother has no support 
() my brother, he has n(> support. 

SONG DURING I HK ANoINTIN(, ( KRKMONA 
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Haldi kahdy haldi kahdy 

Mai hare mai hare- 

Are chanda kahdy are chhote bare, 

Dulhdre huhu are haldi kahdy 

Mai bhre mai bare. 

Haldi says, haldi says, 

I am g^reat, I am great. 

O the moon says, 

We are both great and small. 

0 brother bridegroom, the haldi says, 

1 am great, I am great. 



SAJANI SONGS 

T hese songs may be sung either during the dances or 
indeed at any time during the ceremony when there is a 
gap to be filled. The name Sajani implies their use while 
the bride is being dressed and adorned. 

363 

Cows graze scattered in the field 

But buffaloes with horns together 

A stranger’s son, a stranger’s daughter 

Are sitting thigh on thigh 

If you don’t believe it 

Come see it for yourself 

'fhey are sitting thigh on thigh. 

Cows are married women who work scattered ov'er the 
countryside. Biiffaloc‘S are men who work hard when they 
have to, but are happiest in company, joining horn to horn. 
But a young boy and girl sit together as close as they can, 
as in the marriage ceremony. 

3b4 

Whkri: do the dark clouds gather? 

Where do the rain-drops fall ? 

In the sky the dark clouds gather 
On the earth the rain-drops fall 
Who weeps like a rippling river? 

Whose little life gcK*s restlessly to and fro? 

Who sheds tears from eyes of peart ? 

^Vhose eyes are cold and hard ? 

Father weeps like a rippling river 
Mother’s little life goes restlessly to and fro 
Brother sheds tears from eyes of pearl 
But his wife’s eyes are cold and hard. 

Compare Herrick’s ‘precious-pea rly-purling tears’. 


11-14 
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365 

How many colours has my samdhin ? 

For she, the black cat with a long vagina 

Has marred a fool of a husband 

We have come to see what work she can do 

May a scorpion bite her long vagina 

Aha ! A scorpion has bitten her vagina 

She is sobbing kalfiar kalhar 

Her brother is blowing on the place to cool it 

I said. Sister where has the sc:orpion bitten you ? 

We have wasted all day massaging her vagina 
Yet the pain of the scorpion’s l3ite will not go away. 

It is interesting that at one point of a Kayasth marriage 
in the Shahabad District of Bihar when the Domkach is per- 
formed, the central figures of the pantomime are a woman 
who has been stung by a scorpion, another disguised as a 
country doctor and other women acting as servants and 
messengers, ‘ fhe woman knows she has been stung but 
cannot say where and a careful test proceeds mounting 
gradually from her tcx\s, heels and shins to her knees and 
thighs. As her clothes are pulled back and her private parts 
reached the excitement and merriment come to a climax. 
The bite is dist'overed in the most improptT of her parts and 
she declares she is cured. 


366 

Hii Hu Hu I The horst* Birbandhan 
Where shall I go the horse Birbandhan 
I Birbandhan will go to the village 
Hu Hu Hu ! The horse Birbandhan 
I will go to Ghunari’s house 
Hu Hu Hul The horse* Birbandhan 
Whom will I catch there 
Hu Hu Hu ! The horses Birbandhan 
I will catch Sona 

Lc/i hch Lch Lehl The horse* Birbandhan. 

The horse* is not only an object of religious veneration, 
connected with the ecstatic trance, lucky and pure, but it 

^ W. G. Archer, The Wedding of the Writers, which I have been privileged 
to see in manuscript. 
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also has important sexual properties. The stallion scares 
away the demon of barrenness. In the Ramayana, Kausalya 
touches a stallion in the hope of getting a son, and a king 
and queen smell the odour of the burnt fat of a horse with 
the same purpose. During the Ashvamedha the queen lies 
at night beside the slain sacrificial horse. To the Gond and 
Pardhan a horse* is full of sexual associations. ‘When we 
look at a horse we think of se*x’. The marriage songs are 
full of references to the animal, most of them very coarse. 
It is said that a w^oman will always be one of the seven kinds 
of horse — argal, w^hich carries its rider quickly to the law- 
court ; ?iangin, in whose^ presence wealth soon leaves the 
home; tanhi^ which kills its owner; rikarshiriy with a long 
tooth, a devil, which should be sold as soon as possible; 
jeher, w'hich kills any companion ; godda, which is quarrelsome 
and cannot be tamed, and padum^ the lotus horse which has 
w'hite marks on the legs, and is lucky and auspicious. 

367 

Thk hawk returning home 
Looks down on field and hill 
It sees the business of a girl’s betrothal 
It sees th(‘ marriage-party come. 

368 

Kofci, on the mango branch 
Why are you weeping? 

Were your father living 
He would come to mec^t you. 

369 

I can’t stay any longer in his house 
He crams his mouth with balls of rice 
But he only gives me gruel 
He puts kdjal in his eyes 
And a spangle on his brow' 

But he doesn’t even give me oil 
My hands are burnt and blistered 
My back is breaking sal sal 
Through this constant husking rice 
O sister, 1 can stay no longer in his house 
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370 

Cover me with your cloth 

Last night I nearly died of cold 

In their house is milk and wheat 

Blit she never cared for me 

When she saw a boy 

With his dhoti to his heels 

She would run at once towards him 

Like the sticky mud 

Of which a hearth is made 

She sticks to other boys 

To other boys she showed her face 

But to me she showed her buttocks 

She would eat rice and pulse 

All 1 got was dry bread 

She would sleep on a soft bed 

But I lay on the floor 

She would put on her finest clothes 

And sit on her bed with parted hair 

While I went out to work. 

This is a description of the experience of a Lamscma boy 
who was unable to bear the treatment he received from his 
future bride. He has now run away to another girl and is 
telling her how' badly he had fared. 


37 * 

Which brother is riding the horse 
And wiio is feeding it ? 

Sonsai is riding the horse 

Rewa is feeding it 

Tell Rewa’s sister to feed the horse 

If she won’t, give her four-score blow^s 

Beat her till you skin her 

And make a drum with the skin 

Let Rewa beat the drum 

Let his own sister dance. 

372 

Mother, take this water 
From the stream below the tree 
Take the twigs up to the hou.se 
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From this stream I will not rise 
In this stream I will not rest 
Till my life is ended 
As the dark mud dissolves in water 
So is my life dissolving 
Mother, how long will you use 
The grain I pounded? 

Mother, how long will the water last 
That your parrot carried home 
When the parrot flies away? 


373 

Ox the verandah sits your parrot 

In tears complaining 

h'ather, you have sold her 

Your chattering parrot 

But how long will that money last you ? 

With the price you got 
You may build a big house* 

The greed for money is very tall 
With the price you got 
You will build a long cattle-shed 
On the verandah sits your parrot 
In tears complaining. 

374 

You have ti(‘d the cow under a tree, father. 

But th(* calf you have sent to a stranger's land 

How^ great is your lust for money 

You have* got it and tied it in a bundle 

But you have sent your daugiiter to a stranger’s land 

How long will the money in the bundle last? 

How^ many days will it keep you a king? 

The money is, of course, the bride-price to which much 
more attention is sometime*s paid than to the bride. 


375 

In his task a servant is absorbed 

By a mango the koel is ensnared 

The cow is held all day at the shady resting-place 

By her mother’s home a girl is caught 

She wall never leave it unless she is sent awav. 
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A koel never leaves a mango until it has finished it : the 
cattle never leave the mid-day resting-place until they are 
driven out by the Ahir. After marriage, a girl will not go 
to her husband’s house until she is escorted thither with due 
ceremonial. An \ alternative interpretation is that if a girl 
comes to her mother’s house after a quarrel, she will not 
return to her husband unless he comes personally to fetch 
her. 



BIRAHA SONGS 


T hese songs are used indifferently at marriages or 
funerals, though there is little in their subjects to connect 
them with either. The word ‘Biraha* is said to mean ‘sorrow’ ; 
and the songs are used by the Gond and Baiga while a bride- 
groom takes a girl to his house and after the feasting on the 
tenth day celebrations of a death. The singers stand in a 
group and sing quickly and very loudly; then the song stops 
and the drums begin and they dance, each alone, bending- 
down and hopping about with great vigour. 


37b 

Thhrk is no thunder in the sky today 

Nor are the clouds driven to and fro 

I know, I know 

It was a dry cloud thundered 

Fie on your earthen pot 

riiat breaks at the first touch of water. 

A girl has broken her water-pot down by the stream, and 
when she gets home she has to face an angry and sarcastic 
mother-in-law. The song accuses her of breaking the pot 
during a struggle with a man (dry thunder) and at the first 
touch of water (intercourscT 


377 

To tile edge of the woods 
Have come the thieves 
The COW'S are safe in their shed 
But the thieves have stolen the calf. 

The thieves are the bridegrcxim’s friends who carry off 
the c^alf, the bride. When sung at a funeral, the thieves are 
the meSvSengers of death. 

378 

Half the garden is sown with til and urid 
Half with kachur 

For the drummers there’s five rupees 
For the dancers a handful of dust. 
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On the flat hill the fig tree has ripened 
For this the parrot preens her wings 
Brothe^ prepares his rakish turban 
Bhauji the parting of her hair. 

380 

In Hira River I lost my diamond 
In Ganga-Jamna mv nose-ring 
In Mai-Narhada I dropped my jacket 
My young breasts arc* bare as a fakir. 

381 

7'he ploughman drives his plough 
His Sita brings him pej 
With cracking ribs he drinks water 
Open my riddle. 

I have not found anyone abk* to solve this riddle. 

382 

In July the rain falls r/m-y/n*;?? 

In August it comes pouring- down 
When I think of my husband 
Tears rain from mv eves. 


383 

As you blew on the fire 
Your moustache was burnt 
Fie on you, virile woman 
As you were cooking 
Your beard was burnt 
\"ou are lucky, virile woman 
The black cat 
Always eats the little dove. 

There is a wide-spread tradition — it exists also among 
the Juang, for example — that wom(‘n formerly had beards 
and moustaches. I think tlu* reference to the black cat at 
the end of the song sugge.sts that the virile, masculine woman 
(not very common in aboriginal India) devours her little 
husband as a cat devours a dove. 
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384 

Hookah says, I am the greatest 
Chilam says, No I am greater 
For I am feminine and so 
I keep everyb(xiy happy. 

The chiiam or earthenware pipe with its large bowl is 
not very obvious feminine symbol. 

3H5 

O DKWAR, give your parrot 
Chains in her ears to wear. 

Dr<:\VAR, as I was drawing water 
My nose-ring fell into the stream 
And a fish has carried it aw’ay 
I fall at your feet 
Throw’ your h(X>k into the stream. 

387 

Without oil 
Without haldi 
The young girl 
Lies with her boy. 

388 

A TOY cart must have its child 
A peg must have its tethering-rope 
A village must have its headman on his hor.se 
A hous(^ must have a girl. 

389 

The koel calls kuhi kuhi 
O koel may your caste be burnt 
For you, koel, I spread a bed 
Where were you hiding a 11 night? 
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390 

The booth is made of saja and sarai 
Green bamboos are spread above 
I'he i^ven sisters clean the court 
How shining is the water-girl. 

391 

They come from the hills 
rhe dwellers in the hills 
The thief comes from the stream 
The cows and buffaloes are loosed 
But tile shed is stolen. 

This is a riddle-song, to which the answer is ‘Bees and 
a honey-comb.’ 


392 

Cut fifty bundles of grass with your sickle 

And in the road make a little hut 

So as I go by I can get a glimpse of you 

I'or in your big house 

Your heart dcxfs not beat 

And your eyes are hard 

I fold my hands, my love 

Give me one word of love. 

A poor girl is pictured as in love with a rich youth living 
in a big house where he forgets her and which she cannot 
approach. 



CRADLE SONGS 
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CRADLE SONGS 


C RADLE songs, like songs of mourning, are generally 
improvized, but a few tender and charming little songs are 
standardized. The following is intended to make the child 
understand, and so go to sleep. 

393 

Hiroli hiroli wo dai so jay so jay wo 

Kon mare, kon gdri de wo Iddhaitin tola nindi awe wo 

Kdhe kha rot has dai kdhe kha rothds wo 

Ninduli kha rothds bachhiya ninduli kha rothds wo 

Sinduli pathoi de wo ramhula ninduli pathoi de wo. 

Hiroli, hiroli, mother. Sleep O sleep 
Who would beat you, who would abuse you ? 

My darling, let sleep come to you 

Why are you crying, mother, why are you crying? 

For his dear little sleep my calf is crying 
Let Ramhula bring him his dear little sleep. 

Ramhula is the name of an old Ahir grandmother, famous 
for singing babies to sleep. The word ‘mother* in the song 
is addressed to the child. This is a common practice; even 
a grown-up man may be addressed as mother by an old 
woman . 


394 

Arc lallii bdrobir tohc buldwc janiuna ke tir 
Roti tail idti pakdyo jema ddrau ghi 
Char kawar klidlc re bdro more judehi jiv 
Tig dig tig dig konda roti khdy khdy 
Bdbu nachai jhdy jhdy. 

Lallu, my warrior child. 

They have called you to Jamna bank 
I wall c(x>k hot hot bread and pour on the ghee 
Eat four morsels and I will be happy 
Tig dig tig dig^ eating the bread of chaff 
My baby dances jhdy jhdy. 
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The swing goes to and fro my baby 

Among the mango branches 

Your father has gone away ; 

With his laden bullocks, little son 

Your mother has become 

The sh e-cobra of the ant-hill 

The swing is going to and fro 

Among the mango branches. 

There is a story behind this song, kong ago there lived 
an old widow who had an only son. He took service with 
a Lamana and was always away on long tours with his bul- 
locks. He married a very beautiful girl. A few days after 
the marriage the boy had to go away on his master’s business. 
As soon as he had gone his mother turned the young wife 
and her little broth(‘r out of the house. They made a little 
hut of leaves iindcT the mango tree and stayed there in mi.ser- 
able poverty. The girl was pregnant and when the child 
was born she sent her brother to get the necessary ceremonial 
food from h(*r mother-in-law. The old woman prepared rice 
and curry of a cobra, cutting it up into small pieces so that 
it would look like fish. vShe put this into leaf-cups and scmt 
it on the boy’s head. Rai Gidhni, the vulture, came swoop- 
ing down from the sky and carried away all the food from 
on the boy’s head (‘xcept one little bit of rice that stuck to 
his hair. When he reached the hut the* girl was greatly con- 
cerned and said, ‘Let’s see if Rai Gidhni has hurt your head’. 
As she was examining it she saw the sr'rap of rice and was 
so hungry that she ate it. Immediately tlie strong poison 
of the cobra turned her legs into the tail of a she-cobra and 
she found herself a woman in the upper part of her body 
and from her waist downwards a snake. She went to live 
in an ant-hill near by and used to come out to feed her child 
and then glide back to the ant-hill. In her absence her little 
brother would swing the child to and fro and sing this song. 

396 

O Lallu, my baby Lallu 
First you were the royal goat 
Then you were the royal grindstone 
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Then you became the parrot 
And after that you were Idl-bhdji 
O Lallu, my baby Lallu. 

The story to which this song refers is that a Gond woman 
once gave birth to a she-goat and a girl together and then 
died. The husband married again and llie step-mother w-as 
so cruel to the little girl that in order to keep her alive the 
she-goat had to feed her wath its ow n milk. When the step- 
mother saw what w’as happening she killed the goat and ate 
it, but before it died the goat said, ‘Bury my bones inside the 
hous(^\ They did so and the next morning the little girl 
found a new grindstone above the place where tlie goat’s 
bones w^ere buried and this stone fed her every day witli 
flour. When the step-mother discovered this, she broke it 
and ihrew^ it under a mango tree. The next morning the 
little girl found a parrot sitting on the branches and throwing 
down mangCH^s for her to eat. 7'he step-mother then killed 
the parrot and threw its body into the gardtm. fhe next 
day the little girl found such delicious Ull-bhdji growing all 
over the garden that she picked some and t(K)k it to the Rani. 
Fhe Rani ate it and at once became pregnant and in duv 
time was delivered of a splendid boy. But w^hen he was born 
he cried and cried and nothing could stop him until the Rani 
.sent for the little girl who .sang the above .song. The child 
W’as then happy and the Rani adopted thc^ girl as her own. 

397 

HuRRo Iiurro, my father 
Your daddy’s organ is as big as this 
Your mother’s organ is like a buffalo’s 
Hurro hurro. 


39 ^"^ 

This felknv cleans twelve cowsheds 
This fellow sweeps twelve courtyards 
This fellow fills twelve great big pots 
This fellow husks twelve measures of rice 
But this old man just sits and warms himself by the 
fireside 

Move the fire old man for a cart is coming. 

Kutu lulululu. 

This is a song of the forefingers and the thumb. Each 
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of the hard-working fellows are one of the fingers and the 
old man is the thumb. When the singer gets to the thumb 
part she bends it over and imitates the old man pulling his 
fire (which is in an earthen pot) out of the way. For the 
cart she makes h>er fingers crawl up the baby’s arm into his 
arm-pit where she tickles him saying Kutu lulululu. 

399 

Baby had four cowries 
J bought salt with them 
I made my cows lick the salt 
The cows gave milk 
The milk was made into khir 
And baby ate the khir 
What baby left father ate 
What father left mother ate 
Take care children 
Don’t sneeze or fart 
Baby's going for his marriage 
Diggl do la diggi dola 
'fhere goes his litter. 

400 

0 BABY, let little sleep come 
Let it come to baby 

What is the plough made of? 

What is the nail made of? 

The plough is made of .sarai 
The nail is made of harra 
Don’t cry baby 
Sleep is coming baby 
Don’t cry baby don’t cry 
Sleep is coming baby. 

Son, put your plough down by the wall 
And come to play with your child 

1 can’t take him grannie 
Give him to his mother 
Who will give him milk 

But his mother can’t take him 

For she has gone to catch fish in the pond 

Tie him to my back 

His mother asked me to look after him 
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Don’t cry baby don’t cry 
Sleep is coming baby. 

I’ll give you bdsi in curds 

Don’t cry baby don’t cry 

Tie him properly auntie 

Or his father will abuse you 

Don’t cry baby don’t cry 

Your mother has gone to work in the field 

Don’t cry baby don’t cry 

I’ll give you gram to eat 

Don’t cry baby don’t cry 

I’ll put you in a swing 

IX)n’t cry baby don’t cry 

Sle^p is coming baby. 

401 

Are are little brother 

Tilil tilil sounds the flute 

Sleep sleep to your heart’s content 

But a mouse will steal your nappy 

And when you wake up 

You’ll hold ycmr head and cry. 

402 

Silly baby, I’m not going to smack you 

I will feed you on bdsi and swing you to and fro 

Till sleep is spun into you 

Let me husk the rice, baby 

Let me prepare the kodai 

I>et me go to pick bhdji 

L<‘t me kindle the lire in the hearth 

Your father’s coming, little son 

He will give me gdli 

I must make the water hot 

L'or when your father comes 

He will want to bathe 

Sleep, sleep, little son 

Let sleep be spun into y’ou. 

Tola iiindri to bhdnjai, T-et sleep be spun into you!’ 

Bhdnjna is the word used for spinning rope. 

n.15 
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The cradle blossoms 
^ Its flower is beautiful 
^ Its red fruit shines, 

404 

Nanna rc nanna re bhaiya 

Nanna rc nanna re 

I was cooking beans 

And I found a plait of hair 

I was cooking rice 

And 1 kicked someone by mistak(‘ 

I was plastering the wall 

And I pushed someone by mistake 

The boy goi^s in a litter 

And he brings back a bride. 

This is a Tamadna Game— lamadn a means ‘to explore 
with the fingers’. Th(‘ mother pulls the hair and pushes and 
tickles the child according to the words of the song. 


4^>5 

Mother Moon, bless baby 

Let him live a hundred thous<and years 

Moon give him milk and basi 

Let it come swaying this way 

Let it coiTK* swaying that way 

And straight into baby’s mouth. 

This song gets its point from its contrasts: the distant 
moon and the little child, the few months of life and the 
hundred thousand years, the food coming like an elepliant 
and going straight *inio baby’s mouth. The last three lines 
in the original are : 

Dc rc chanda dudh bdsi 
Hdlat dwe dolat jdwc 
Bobu ke muh ma gup le. 
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406 

Lulu lulu are a little baby’s ears 
While his mother is straining rice 
He puts out the leav^es for dinner. 

The first line runs — 

Nan kdn tura kc lulu lulu kdn, 

— which is soothing enough to make any child stop crying. 

407 

Mother, mother, give me salt and basi 

O my fat little baby 

Let me cook the curry first. 

Phodalla tura, meaning a fat or tubby little baby. 

40S 

SvviN(i baby swing 
.And you’ll scx)n go to sleep 
Your mother’s going to the bazaar 
She’ll bring you lye and phuta 
Your mother’s going to the forest 
She’ll bring you sihar seeds. 

Lye, or parched gram, and phuta, or ‘puffed rice', with 
sihar seeds, are the simple and readily available luxuries of 
aboriginal India. 


409 

Who would beat you, baby? 

Swing swing in your cradle. 

I am going for water 
I’ll give you oil 
I’ll give you scented oil 
Swing swing in your cradle. 

What widow’s eye has caught you 
That you cry so much ? 

Swing swing in your cradle. 
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410 

Between the nanand and the bhawaj 
What a happy bond there is 
There is none like it anywhere 
h'or a while we have been parted 
And I fee! like crying 
When I remember her. 

The relationship between a girl and her husband’s younger 
sister are particularly intimate and tender. A young wife is 
a stranger in her husband’s house; everyone is very critical; 
she is being tested and criticized all the time; she generally 
is nervous and afraid of the new family. But two people, 
beside her husband, console her. One is her dewar, the 
husband’s younger brother, with whom she has every right 
to a. romantic and humorous connection ; the other is her 
nanand, the younger sister who is probably unmarried and 
a favourite in the house, and to whom she can turn f(^r support 
and confidences. The bhawaj in turn is specially affectionate 
to her nanand and helps her in her love-adventures. Un- 
happily, this pleasant relationship does not often survive the 
nanand’s marriage. The nanand now goes to live elsewhere, 
and her visits are — in the opinion of her brother’s wife — 
an economic burden. See No. 412. 

411 

Her long cloth sweeps the ground 
My husband’s young sister 
Her silken jacket tightens 
About her swelling breasts 
When will 1 be taken to my lord ? 
vShe asks her elder brother’s wife 
She ScTys, Let Phagun come 

'Fhen we’ll sell the bullock and send you to him 
() the girl’s clothes are now so long 
d'hey sweep the ground. 

H ere the young girl, who was married in her pre-pubertal 
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period, is now so mature that she has begun to wear a long 
sari instead of a mere child’s loin-cloth and she is longing 
for the day of her ceremonial gaivan when she will be sent 
to live with her husband. 


Thk house w^as tall as a palace 
And its face w^as towards the sun 
I said to the watcliman, O watchman 
Show’ me my brother's house* 

But even as 1 spoke the door was banged 

My brother heard about it and came from his court 

O sister, come to rnv house 

But I Sc'iid, () brother I’ll not go there 

Where the door was bang(*d against me 

But he forced her to come home and his wife said 

My husband’s sister, it w^as done in fun 

For we havt* the right to joke together. 

The idea of this song’ is that a girl who was married as 
a child comes to her brother’s house to arrange tlie marriage 
of her son to his daughter. The brother is an important 
man and his wife is against the matcli and shuts the door 
against the visitor. When her husband r(*bukes her she 
excuses herself by pointing out that slu* stands in a joking 
relationship to her nanand and that she meant nothing by it. 

4*3 

J^ASi week the maina hopped about tlie court 

I.ast week she sat in the t!ir(*shold 

Today she has flown aw^ay 

The cat in the house 

Became a tiger of the jungk* 

And carried her away. 

The cat of the house is the husband’s younger brother, 
the dew^ar, who has a special right to the affections of his 
bhauji. The maina is the elder brother’s younger wife and 
the idea of the poem is that wearying of a polygamous house- 
hold she has run away with the younger brother — an act not 
approved by tribal sentiment. 
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414 

I'Ht: kwl sings on the mango branch 

In the forest calls the jx^acock 

Love, do not be angry 

I^"or I am your dewar 

While I was with you 

You were always busy working 

But just as I am going away 

You have begun to love me. 

415 

Yks I will come 
I"or here is my samdhi 
And I must meet him 

I'he buffaloes’ udders are swelling with milk 
L(‘t them swell 

h'or toclav I must talk t(' my samdhi 
The baby at the breast complains 
I.et it complain 

h\)r lodav I must talk to my s<amdhi. 

Tfie samdhi are tiie parents-in-law of a man's child and 
have an important place in his domestic, social and religious 
life, as he has in their's. Among people where the cros«>-cousin 
marriage is so common, a woman’s samdhi is very often 
her own brother and his visit to her house is a notable and 
exciting occasion. 'Fhis poem describes how the duties of 
every day are neglected for the visitor. 

416 

Coo I is the shade of the pi pa I 
By the path that leads up the hill 
Cool is the marriage haldi 

But how^ should I fetch it from another’s hous4‘ 

When my own house is empty ? 

Return, father, the money you have earned for me 
Bring a boy here and marry me to him. 

This Karma is about a girl who is the only child in her 
parents’ house. There is no son in the family and so she 
says that her parents should not accept bride-price for her 
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but they should bring her future husband to live with them 
as a Lamsena. 


4*7 

Who will p^y for the milk I gave you ? 

Who now will help you on your way? 

My father will help me on my way 
J will pay for the milk you gave me 
But let me go, mother, do let me go 
To my wife’s country. 

What is your father-in-law’s country like? 

What sort of man is he ? 

There are many mango trees 

But few tamarinds 

It is a land of flowing water 

My mother-in-law is a holy shrine 

.My father-in-law is Ganges and Jamna. 

For ten months 1 held you in my womb 
Yet you never praised me so 

For four days you stayed with your father-in-law 
And yet you praise him so. 

I-et me go, mother, let me go 
To my wife’s country. 



GRANDMOTHER AND GRAND-DAUGHTER 


T he relations between an old man and his grand-daughter 
(both actual and classificatory) are tender and humorous. 
Marriage between them is permitted and in rare cases (x:curs, 
but any old man addresses the little girl as his wife, his 
bride, his lover, and is licensed to make any kind of joke 
about it. Grandmother and grand-daughter are thus ‘co- 
wives’ and they too get a lot of fun out of their relationship, 
which is based on the idea that they are ‘sisters’ : it is, of 
coursi% ([uite in order for a man to marry his wife’s younger 
sister. The following songs illustrate this. 

418 

Child, come and eat a bit of bread. 

No, grannie, your grandson will see me 
Just now he gave me gdli. 

Come, cliild, I’ll tell you something 

Someone told me something and I don’t mind telling you 
jhalmalia gave me this ring for you. 

No, grannie, your grandson will ask me 
Where did you get that ring? 

And whatever will I s.ay ? 

No, hide tiu* ring until bazaar day 

Then bring it out and say 

I’ve brought it home from the bazaar. 

419 

Widow, giver of sorrow, go to your husband’s house 
What are you doing here? 

Wanton, you will count ten husbands 
Your beauty is displayed to the whole world 
Bring a broken litter and we’ll bid you farewell 
Go to your husband’s house' 

Take a broken basket, we’ll fill it with leaves 
Send for two or four old Avomen 
And we’ll bid you farewell. 
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The grandmother is speaking, jokingly, to the child pre- 
tending that they are co-wives and that she is very jealous. 
A girl is carried in a litter to her husband’s house and presents 
are given in a basket — hence the allusions here. 

420 

Don’t scold me, grannie 
I can’t bear this rice-gruel 
I want some kudai 
wSome dallia-pej and khichri. 

7'hree months have gone, child 
There are no signs yet 
If it is a boy 
In five montlis you’ll know 
If it is a girl 

In four months it quivers hog big 
Don’t go niucli to the bazaar 
There are ghosts along the road. 

One of the few songs (in this area) about pregnancy. 
The quickening is generally expected in five months if there 
is a boy, in four if it is a girl. 



TRYING TO GET MARRIED 

421 

Children of four mothers 
Have gone to play together 
But I can’t play alone, mother 
I don’t know how to play alone. 

This rather curious Karma is ostensibly the complaint 
of an unwanted child, but it may refer to an unmarried girl 
who sees all her childhood companions married and gone to 
play in their homes while she herself is left alone. 

422 

0 ho hail In the middle of the path 
Is a creeper heavy with gourds 

1 have searched in every creeper 

Every creeper, but I have found nothing. 

A Lahaki Karma describing the difficulty of a young man 
unable to get a wife. In every creeper, which represents the 
village sprawling on its hill, there are many gotirds or girls. 
.\ gourd is a favourite symbol of a girl and the people some- 
times speak of the tuma-dudh or the breasts that are like 
gourds. 

423 

Were you living in the peopled world 
Your daughter would have had her fill 
Of lovers seeking her 
But dwelling in this barren field 
Your daughter sits alone. 

This Karma song describes the feelings of a girl who 
cannot get married because her parents are either living away 
from the rest of the village or perhaps in a village of people 
of another tribe. It is (]uite common to find a single Gond 
household in the midst of a community of Baiga or one Par- 
dhan family in a large Gond village. Under such circum- 
stances it is difficult for a girl to find a husband of her own 
choice. 
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424 

Buy me a cloth to wear 
Worth one rupee at least 
It was ttiat you should care for me 
That I made you my yoke-fellow. 

So poor are many of the singers of these songs that it is 
not unusual for a husband to be unable to give his wife a 
new sari for at least a year or so after marriage. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE 

T he following Dadaria songs reflect the feelings of girls 
married to elderly men, though the third song appears 
rather to show the unhappiness of a boy whose parents have 
married him to a much older woman. 

425 

A FOOL goes to buy guavas in the bazaar 

Your husband is an old man; how much longer will he live? 

426 

1'he young girl makes her bed 
Weeping she spreads the rags 

And waits for the old man who cannot content her. 

427 

Do not kill me with false hopes 

We all go to the bazaar 

They buy bangles for their loves 

Their loves are young and beautiful 

But mine is old 

We cut tall bamb(X) poles 

But sometimes they are thin and useless. 

428 

Don’t give me food 
But give me delight 
I.et me play with you 
Let me play in your court 
I.et me play in your lap 
I am only a blue colt 
How can I let you tie me? 

You have made a cot 
But the strings are loose 
You say you love me 
But you don’t come near me. 

Sometimes when a man is married to a very young girl. 
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he takes another wife for the period of the girl’s immaturity. 
This song is intended to picture the awakening love of the 
maturing girl who finds it difficult to divert the attention of 
her husband from the older woman. 

\ 

429 

Why do you doubt me? 

1 was only playing the drum 

Like all the rest 

If 1 have betrayed you 

You may drown mv in water 

J.ike a bucket in the well 

If I have betrayed you 

Henceforth my wheels will run with yours 

As the cart runs on the road. 

Here a husband is defending himscdf against his wife’s 
jealousy. The conduct of husbands as they beat their drums 
in the Karma is often the subject of acid comment from their 
wives. On this occasion the man says that henceforth the 
wheels of his life will run as smoothly along with hers as a 
cart runs on the road. 


430 

Mv /on, my jori 

I'ake me with you, my jau'ar-jori 
Make me your companion 
On your new journey 
Where will I find you again ? 

My yon, my jori 
The memory of your words 
Impales my heart 
My jori, my jori. 

It is not possible to translate adequately the words jori 
meaning yoke-fellow, friend, ally and above all husband or 
wife, and jawar-jori^ which means in this context a friend of 
the same age, sharing the same interests and delights. 

The reference to the impalement of tlu‘ heart is connected 
in the minds of these people with the punishments inflicted 
by the Moghals on their prisoners whom they sometimes 
impaled on stakes. 
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431 

O ho re ho ! Sweet is the mango and the tamarind 
Sweet is the sugar-cane 

But sweetest of all is your own yoke-fellow 
Who shares the throne with you. 

The mango and other fruits are often used to describe 
women friends. The dma-dudh or mango-bn^asts are very 
much admired. The word we have translated yoke-fellow 
is jori whicli is often used both for a lover who expects an 
attachment to become permanent or for a husband and wife. 
A jori is something definitely more than a casual attraction. 
It is tlie person in whose company one will pull the heavy 
plough of life. 


432 

Your husband dances on your breasts 

And your lover dances in your eyes 

Send him messages 

Send all over the village 

Begging him to come 

But there is no news of him. 

433 

The man you marry lasts you all your life 
But those who secretly break through the fence 
Will only stay so long as they get something. 

434 

Bend it as vou will 
The cut bamboo 
Why then seek favour 
From another’s love. 

Once the bamboo is cut and belongs to a man he can do 
what he likes with it. So once a woman is married and be- 
longs to her husband he can bend her as he desires. In the 
song a wife reminds her husband of this and points out that 
when he has a bamboo to bend at his will, what need is there 
of seeking other pleasures? 


ri — 16 
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Sit on a seat and braid your hair 
May your mother’s house burn down 
Who !ias given me this fate? 

Put oil in an earthen pot 

And sitting sitting my fair wife 

Part your hair properly 

May your mother’s house burn down. 

43b 

Walking walking walking 
My feet are worn to shreds 
Working working working 
My life is turned to dust 
But look at my life, my girl 
How happily she sits at home. 

These two songs illustrate the feelings of an over-worked 
husband who believes, probably quite wrongly, that he is 
doing all the work and his wife merely wasting her time at 
home. 
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Even without your calling me 
Would 1 not come to see you? 

When the fruit is ripe 
The parrot nods and signs 
But the girl with oval face 
Gets angry with me 
Fie on the thak thak 
Of fighting buffaloes 
Fie on the angry glances 
Of a pair of wives 

They sleep apart on the white white sheets 
While I spend a night of sorrow. 

This is a Karma song about the relations between two 
co-wives. It is addressed apparently to the elder wife who 
is the parrot signing to the singer to visit her. His younger 
wife, the girl with the slim figure and oval face, is angry. The 
thak thak represents the noise made by the clashing horns 
of two buffaloes when they fight. 

438 

Rust destroys the wheat 

She has destroyed your love for me 

How I long to cover you 

As the moon is hid by clouds 

How I long to take you 

All to myself 

As a mother takes her child. 

The elder of two wives, whose love for her husband has 
survived his venture into polygamy, is the supposed singer 
of this song. 
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439 

Could I remove the stones from the river ? 

Could I steal the beautv from your face ? 

Could a silver ring turn into copper ? 

Another’s wife cannot content you 
For she is brief as the twilight 
I will hide you, hide your very name 
So I may hav^e you ever for myself. 

Here again it is the wife who sings, but in this case her 
husband has not married again, but is unfaithful. The 
desire, rather pathetically revealed in both these songs, to 
possess a man completely is characteristic of Gond and Par- 
dhan women. 


440 

Fine clothes have come for you 
From your new wife’s father 
Put them on, put them on 
Mv splendid bridegroom 
What a picture you will be 
* A wedding crown has come for you 

P'rom your new wife’s father 
Put it on, put it on 
My splendid bridegroom 
What a picture you will be 
A fine red turban has come for you 
l"rom your new wife’s father 
Put it on, put it on 
My splendid bridegroom 
What a picture you will be. 

This is the song of a jealous elder wife whose husband 
is essaying the dangerous adventure of polygamy. Hajari 
dulha kya chhdpa Idgi re. The husband, literally, is fine as 
a photograph (chhdpa) or probably a coloured print of 
Krishna. Hajari is a word used in both flattery and derision. 
It can mean ‘son of a thousand fathers’ or ‘son of a marriage 
that cost a thousand rupees’. 
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Your red skirt swings lahang-Auhung 

The parting of your hair 

Is red like the centipede 

lAke a red bead is your husband 

Has not your red flower blossomed? 

How is there still no fruit ? 

Your legs are strong as pillars 
And shine like yellow haldi 
Your hair smells of ajawain 
The incense of your cloves 
Fills the world 

Has not your red flower blossomed? 

How is there still no fruit? 

This song, addressed to a beautiful but still childless girl, 
is full of fertility symbols. The ‘blossoming of the red 
flower* is the onset of menstruation ; the fruit is a child. The 
pillars are perhaps the poles of the marriage-booth ; the 
haldi is the yellow paste with which bride and bridegroom 
are anointed. Ajawain and cloves are often used at the 
time of a woman’s delivery. For the colour-symbolism, see 
No. 180. 


442 

Do not cultivate a barren field 
Or your bulIcKks will die 
Your bullocks will sit useless 
Do not marry a barren girl 
Do not, do not 
[^"or her life goes to waste. 
Marry a good and fruitful girl 
Who will bear a son. 



FERTILITY 


O Mother, do not again give me a woman’s birth 
From the beginning there is great suffering for women 

0 Mother, in the shadow of the twelfth year 

My head was found defiled and soon I was pregnant 

The first month is over, Mother 

The blood gathers drop by drop 

The second month is over, Mother 

In the shadow of the third month 

My body is yellow as haldi 

And I long for buttermilk 

My hands and feet are heavy as earth 

1 cannot bear the sun 

O Mother, do not again give me a woman’s birth 

The fourth month is over, Mother 

In the fifth month the life comes phud phud 

My body feels lighter than before 

In the shadow of the sixth month 

My body begins to look big 

My mind thinks, what shall I eat 

And what shall I avoid? 

But to no one can I tell my desire 
The seventh month is over, Mother 
The child born in the seventh month 
Can hardly live 

The child born in the eighth month 
Is sure to die 

Under the shadow of the ninth month 
The children of all the world are born. 

Songs about fertility and pregnancy are common among 
the Kawar, but are rather unusual among the Gond and Par- 
dhan. W. G. Archer gives an interesting Uraon song about 
‘the carving of the eight parts’, the development of the body 
after its conception by the parents. 
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Image image image, babu 
Image of a face with hair 
When was the carving of the eight parts? 

Of the father its creation 

Of the mother was its birth 

Out of the future were the eight parts. 

444 

Koel, why do you look so downcast? 

Why did you go to my nest ? 

What knife did you use to cut the cord ? 

What pot did you use to bathe ? 

I cut the cord with a golden knife 
I bathed in a silver pot. 

This song is addressed by a crow to a koel (the Indian 
cucko(i) which has laid an egg in her nest. The Pardhan 
attitude to the cuckoo is more sympathetic than that common 
in Europe; she is regarded as rather pathetic because she 
cannot hatch her own eggs and rear her own chicks. The 
knife and the bathing-pot are part of the usual apparatus of 
human birth. 



EXCOMMUNICATION 

\ 

T hese three songs are concerned with the danger of excom- 
munication from tribal privileges which is the penalty 
of those who allow their affections to stray outside the circle 
of their own tribe or caste. In the first song the condition 
of being excommunicate is symbolized by old age. The girl 
who is content to play and dance in her parents’ kingdom 
and to marry according to their wishes is happy, but by 
following her own will she finds nothing but sorrow. In 
the second song we see how a Gond girl who married a Dhobi 
failed to find happiness. In the third a youth is proposing to 
a girl of another caste that she should run away with him. 

445 

Old age has come, my head is shaking 

Sitting on a stool my mind repents too late 

I have no mother now, no brother and no family 

No one will take me into their home 

Sitting on a stool I think 

Too late, I think again 

Life has become sorrow 

More than can be borne 

O earth, break open and take me in. 

In my parents’ kingdom 
I played and danced 

But in my own kingdom there is sorrow 
O earth, break open and take me in. 

446 

I DREAMED about the Anjni bazaar 
I saw a boy wearing a red-bordered cloth 
And a tightly-tied turban 
I could not love my own caste and blood 
So I got this Dhobi’s son 
But however low your caste may be 
There’s nothing like your own 
However spotless is the moon 
It cannot turn night to day. 
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447 

My Rani, how long are we to meet 

In dried-up rivulets 

How long is this life of theft to last? 

The Raja will fine us cowries 

The tribe will demand a feast of rice 

But take my hand and weMl settle it afterwards 

Put on your ornaments and weMl arrange it afterwards 

We go to catch fish 

And we get a tortoise 

Til give them a calf, and if that is not enough 
ril give them money. 

Compare Herrick — 

And must we part, because some say. 

Loud is our love, and loose our play, 

And more than well becomes the day? 

Alas for pitty ! and for us 
Most innocent, and injur’d thus. 

Had we kept close, or play’d within, 

Suspition now had been the sinne. 

And shame had follow’d long ere this, 

T’ave plagu'd, what now unpunisht is. 

448 

A CROW has caught the parrot 
Save it with your charms 
There are spies who watch the parrot 
ITere are guards who watch it 
Save it with your charms. 

It is possible that this song means that a girl, symbolized 
as usual as a parrot, is in danger of being outcasted and the 
other members of the tribe, the spies and guards, are going 
to penalize her for her association with the crow, probably 
a man of another tribe. 
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My sinful life burns 
My eyes shed water 

0 God, ivho made her beauty 
Make an image of her 

And give it to me 
My love is far away 

1 stand on the bank of Jamna 
Now it will be hard to meet her 

Now chains have been fastened on my feet 
O God, who made her beauty 
Give me her beauty’s image. 

This song apparently describes a man who has been out- 
casted and who has gone, as the custom is sometimes, to 
Allahabad for purification on the banks of the Ganges or 
Jamna. His girl was evidently of another and probably 
inferior tribe and he reflects how hard it will be, now that 
the chains of caste are re-fastened on his feet, to meet her 
again. 


450 

Your new bride 
Has a black jacket 
And a black bag 
But why is the Raja 
Looking so mi.serable? 

A man’s former lover is taunting him. He has given 
his new wife everything she wants, but he himself has got 
nothing out of it. 


451 

Without my love I am defeated 
My life keeps on thinking thinking 
I cooked little gram-cakes for him 
I made a dish of finest rice 
His mother is nursing the baby 
His little sister is fetching water 
His elder sister is serving food 
But her mind is full of him 
Without my love I am defeated. 
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In this Karma we have a picture of a girl whose husband 
has eloped and probably gone to the Tea Gardens. The wife 
is in despair, but the whole household is trying to keep up 
appearances and to go on with their ordinary work until all 
hope of his return is lost. 


452 

Girl, what do I understand ? 

I am but a witless boy 
What do I understand ? 

I have brought fish 

Make it into curry 

Tell my child’s mother 

Not to be sad 

For I am but a witless boy 

What do I understand ? 

This is one of those highly condensed Karma which can 
hardly be understood apart from the commentary of those 
who sing it. It is said to describe a youth so young that he 
is unable to bear the responsibilities of marriage, just able 
to bring a little fish for the day’s meal but knowing nothing 
of life and then he suddenly finds that he has a baby to look 
after and all a father’s duties. 

453 

No one stands by in trouble 

For everyone is afraid 

Even if it be a slender girl 

Standing frightened 

And tears falling from her dark eyes. 

This Karma probably describes a scene where the police 
are arresting a girl’s husband and no one dares come forward 
to help her for fear that they too will get into trouble. 
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454 

How young I was 
When I planted the mango 
AndVthe tamarind 

And still their leaves are full of life 
But there is none in my old body. 

It is considered both meritorious and exciting to plant 
trees. The Gond or Pardhan who does this generally has 
a great desire to perpetuate his name^ and looks forward to a 
prosperous old age. In the poem the old man who planted 
mango and tamarind trees in his youth finds himself jealous 
of the vigour of their fresh green leaves and compares it to 
the lack of strength and life in his own limbs. 
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T he thought of change and decay, of death and mortality is 
constantly present to the aboriginal mind. Life is short, 
‘it lasts only for two days* and every child is familiar with 
the sight of death and the melancholy ritual of the disposal 
of the body. It is curious how often sententious songs about 
the transitoriness of life and the loneliness of death are sung 
to the gayest Karma dance tunes and movements. 

After this life of two days is passed 
We must travel onward alone. 

Again and again the gay children swinging to and fro 
in the rhythm of the dance foretell the day when, 

On my chest grass will grow 
My bones will burn like jungle wood 
And my hair like jungle grass. 

They delight in reflecting how this warm and breathing 
loveliness of human flesh will pass away — 

455 

What is man’s body? It is a spark from the fire 
It meets water and it is put out. 

What is man’s body? It is a bit of straw 
It meets fire and it is burnt. 

What is man’s body? It is a bubble of water 
Broken by the wind. 

The real mourning of the aboriginal, however, is to be 
found in the often beautiful and moving spontaneous poems 
that are sung by the bereaved husband and wife, parent or 
child, on the day of a loved one’s death. Such songs are 
not, of course, altogether spontaneous. As for love-making, 
so for death, there is a great reservoir of poetic cliches on 
which the singer can draw, rearranging his material to suit 
the circumstances. But often, too, where grief is deep and 
genuine — as it usually is — the singer produces from the 
strength of intense emotion some beautiful images and ideas# 
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My little son 

Where have they hidden you ? 

My little son 

Have they put you behind the grain-bin ? 
Have they hidden you down in the wheat-field? 
Have they taken you to the forest 
And covered you with leaves? 

O where have they hidden you 
My little son ? 


457 

My father 

Where have you flown away, my father? 
Where will I see you again ? 

Whom will I call father now ? 

Who will care for your orphan boy and girl? 
You have left us alone in Banbrinda 
Where are you hiding? 

Who will live in your house? 

How suddenly you orphaned us. 

Where are you hiding 
My father? 


45b 

My son, while you lived I was a queen 

For you lay between my breasts 

As on a royal throne 

But now you are dead 

I must lay you 

In the hard ground. 

459 

So long as my lord breathed 
I lived upon the throne 
But since he died 
How worthless are my bangles 
And the world is empty. 

The song of a widow. A woman’s bangles are broken 
after her husband’s death and sometimes thrown into his 
grave. 
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O THEY will carry you away, and your soul will weep. 

The hammer says, Listen, O Agaria, do not make me 
Tomorrow or the day after you will die 
And then who will use me to strike the iron ? 

O they will carry you away, and your soul will weep. 

The pick says, Listen, O Agaria, do not make me 
Tomorrow or the day after you will die 
And I shall be used to dig your grave 
O they will carry you away, and your soul will weep. 

461 

1 HE depths of sorrow in tears have not been measured 
The mountains and the hills will pass away 
Like flooded rivers and streams, tears may flow 
But what your destiny has given you must accept 
Brother, were I a tear-drop I would fall like flooded waters 
l"or the deep limits of .st^rrow’s tears are not yet found. 

462 

She is very beautiful 

But lier young breasts are fallen 

He fondles them no longer 

That once were his loved playthings 

Youth passes quickly, quickly 

But a girPs youth endures 

The shortest time of all. 

Compare Daniel’s poem beginning ‘Enjoy thy April now’, 
and especially the stanza — 

I'air is the lily, fair 

The rose, of flowers the eye ; 

Both wither in the air. 

Their beauteous colours die : 

And so at length shall lie 
Deprived of former grace. 

The lilies of thy breasts, the roses of thy face. 


II- 1 7 
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Take a golden comb 

Bathe in shining water 

Look ^t your body in the glass 

The body is made of earth 

It will be mingled with earth again 

Were it made of bell-metal 

You could change it for another 

Were it made of copper 

You could change it for another 

But no man c^n change 

His earthen bodv. 


464 

When they take the body from the village 
The place is lonely 

We give it company to the burial-ground 

The goose flies on alone 

You gathered stones 

And made palace 

People said, He has a house 

But the house was not yours 

The house was not mine 

Our stay here is like a bird’s flight. 

465 

Keep your body well 

There is great sadness for the body 

The good man’s body is taken in a chariot 

The wicked man’s body is dragged on the ground 

Not even the vultures eat it 

There is great sadness for the body. 

466 

Bring a sickle. Bring a knife 

Cut fifty bundles of grass 

Build a little hut in the middle of the road 

Do not worry about your body 

Tear your cloth and make it into paper 

Take kajal from your eyes and make it into ink. 
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467 

Where has your diamond-body gone? 

As a child games delighted you 

You danced and played in the open air 

Then you came in and ate what you desired 

Childhood passed and youth came 

Love filled your eyes 

And carried away the memory of home 

Youth passed and old age came 

Your skin withered and you reaped 

The fruit of youth. 


468 

The singhan brinjal is chopped to pieces 
The marigold has fallen on the ground 
Now no one looks at them 
The marigold has fallen on the ground. 

The singhan brinjal is considered very beautiful, but once 
it is cut up for dinner no one looks at it. The marigold, 
especially when it is in the hair of a girl, is very charming 
but once it falls to the ground it is of no account. 

469 

My sinful life is filled with misery 
Where should it seek comfort ? 

For the house is no more a home for me 
And the village is bare as a hill. 

470 

Ask no questions of your sadness 
For that spoils your life. 

In your mind why do you ponder ? 

Why search through your memory ? 

Do not think, do not remember 
Ask no questions of your sadness 
For that ruins your life. 

471 

She goes with her pot for water 

But who can tell the sorrow of her heart? 
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T he Gond and Pardhan are accustomed to singing any of 
their usual songs, even dance songs like the Karma, 
while they are at work. A girl may, for example, sing any 
one of the songs included under the heading of ‘Love Songs’ 
in this book while she is husking rice or grinding wheat. 
There are, however, a few songs which refer specifically 
to household tasks, village industries and the work of the 
fields, and we give specimens of these in this Section. 

The first group of songs, which are used by women 
while they husk rice or the smaller millets with the long 
heavy pestle in a mortar buried in the ground, celebrate the 
virtues of the winnowing-fan, the broom and the rice-pounder. 
The winnowing-fan is everywhere associated with magic. 
In the Maikal Hills it is used by the Gunia for divination. 
Sticks taken from a broom are also used for the same magic 
purpose, and there is generally an idea that the broom sweeps 
poverty and disease out of the house. Brooms are collected 
and taken to the boundary at ceremonies for the purification 
of a village. 

The rice-husker also has magical significance. It is 
waved round the heads of bride and bridegroom during a 
marriage. Crooke has an interesting note on its use. ‘In 
Bengal, it is worshipped when the child is first fed with 
grain. And there is a regular worship of it in the month 
of Baisakh, or May. The top is smeared with red lead, 
anointed w^ith oil, and offerings of rice and holy durv^a grass 
are made to it. The worship has even been provided with a 
Brahmanical legend. A Guru once ordered his disciple to 
pronounce the word Dhcnk at least one hundred and eight 
times a day. Narada Muni w^as so pleased with his devo- 
tion, as he is the patron deity of the rice-pounder, that he 
paid him a visit riding on one, and carried off his votary to 
heaven.’^ 


‘ W. Crooke, ii, 191. 
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Rice-husker, rice-husker, you are the wisest of us all 
Were you not here how would our lovely wives 
Prepare the rice for food? 

Of what is the rice-husker made, of what is the mortar? 
Of gold is the rice-husker, of silver is the mortar. 

Who does the pounding, who sifts the grain below ? 

The Raja does the pounding, the Rani sifts the grain. 

This song describes the husking of rice with the hand- 
husker where a man or woman pounds the grain with a 
heavy wooden implement into the mortar set in the ground, 
Here the man is represented as husking while his wife sits 
sweeping back with her hands into the hole the grain that 
has been thrown out by the husker. 


473 

I AM the fan the fan 

If you could not clean the grain 

You might husk for ever 

But without my help you would get nothing 

Dhok dhik dhok dhik 

I am the broom the broom 

You may clean and sift the grain 

But if I don’t gather it 

You will get nothing 

Dhok dhik dhok dhik. 

During this song, whose refrain represents the noise made 
by the heavy husker which is worked by feet, a boy lies on 
his face pretending to be the husker. First he raises 
his feet up and down, then his buttocks and then his head. 
While he does this a woman goes round and round him 
fanning him with a winnowing-fan. 
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474 

Sleep comes easily 

When you’ve enjoyed your supper 

But when I don’t talk to my bird 

I lie awake weeping 

The mango flowers against the sky 

If I catch you 

Til keep you carefully 

You catch fish with a net 

But only in a girl 

Can your life live always 

How can I shake the mango branch ? 

For you are standing 

In another’s garden, my beloved. 

475 

O the water of the well 

And your pot by the well 

How’ they envy you and me 

Stand a little way away 

From far your friend 

Helps you in drawing water 

Afar afar your watcher watches you. 


476 

Are you going to husk the rice ? 

Or are you going to stay all day 
Stuck by the pillar? 

Golden is the flower in the river-bed 
Pick it and go to your house 
You must husk the rice so well 
That there is no rubbish left 
And the rice is not broken 
Or are you going to stay idle 
Standing by the pillar? 

477 

ThIe mortar quivers, down the pestle comes 
O beautiful pestle 

If I were not here, I the winnowing fan 
How would your pretty wife clean the grain ? 
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If I were not here, I the broom 

How would your pretty wife clear the floor ? 

If I were not here, I the measure 

How would your pretty wife measure the grain ? 

If I were n^t here, I the pestle 

How would your pretty wife husk the rice? 

If I were not here, I the pot 

How would your pretty wife cook the grain ? 
The mortar quivers, down the pestle comes 
O beautiful pestle. 


478 

O LOVELY pestle, even Krishna dances 
When my love is husking grain 
Pestle, you are wisest of all 
Were you not here 

How would we husk our beautiful grain ? 
Win nowing-fan, you are wisest of all 
Were you not here 

How would we winnow our beautiful grain ? 
Measure, you are wisest of all 
Were you not here 

How would we measure our beautiful grain ? 
O lovely pestle, even Krishna dances 
When my love is husking grain. 

479 

Kodai, all the world desires you 
There is no pulse like rahar dal 
There is no grain like kodai 
With a little ghee on top. 

Kodai, all the world desires you 
The poor eat you 
The rich eat you 

You keep the whole world healthy 
Without you the world would perish 
Kodai, all the world desires you. 
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480 

Rice says, I am the wealth of man 
I am their golden stick with silver point. 

vSays Kodon, I am born in a field 
That is easy to prepare. 

Rahar Pulse says, I am but a little shrub 
Yet 1 drive away man’s sadness. 

Castor tree says, They all think me lazy 
Yet I make their torches burn. 

Masur Pulse* says, I am ugly on the stalk 
But undress me and see how beautiful I am. 

The Beans say, We are scattered all about 
But our master will collect us. 

Sesamum says, I am very little 

Yet I climb the head 

And do the parting of the hair. 

Arsi says, I look bald 

Yet they fry their cakes in my oil. 


481 

In the middle of our garden 

There is a grove of mangoes 

My uncle and my brother 

Have come to visit me there 

Go, my husband, with a bundle of tobacco 

I stand to watch them in my door 

How often I come to the door 

To watch them on any excuse 

In my garden is an elephant 

How proud they will be to see it. 

In this Grinding Song a girl imagines her uncle and 
brother have come to visit her and thus relieve the monotony 
of work in her husband’s house, where she is under the rule 
of not always sympathetic parents-in-law. These visits of 
relatives are of great importance and give constant delight 
in the rather uneventful course of village life. 
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I AM husking kutki 
I am husking kodon 
I am^ husking mahua, sister 
I am going to give my husband 
Mahua sweets, sister. 

I am grinding rice 
I am grinding urid 
Mixing them with oil 
I will make bread, sister 
There’s a marriage in the village 
I’m going there to give them bread. 
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The gcK)dwife had twelve ploughmen and twelve girls to 
weed for her. 

Tari ndke nana wo sdsake tari ndke nano wo. 

‘What rice should I cook, mother-in-law, what curry should 
I prepare ? 

Will you warm the child while I cook, for he is crying.’ 

‘What? I warm your child, daughter-in-law? 

1 would rather care for any other baby.’ 

‘Come, baby, I will warm you, for you are the real master 
Of the twelve ploughmen and the twelve weeding girls.’ 
She takes the baby in her arms. ‘Don’t cry baby, don’t 
cry.’ 

But while she warms the baby and feeds it w^ith her milk. 
It grow's very late, and the men will be hungry. 

‘Take him, mother-in-law, while I cook the rice.’ 

When she hears this the goodwife begins to quarrel, 

‘Are you the only woman in the w'orld with a child?’ 

‘Don’t cry baby. I’ll swing you in the cradle. 

Let your grannie give gali ; I’ll swing you to and fro.’ 

She cleans the house with cow-dung; she burnishes the pots ; 
Down to the w'ell she goes for w^ater. 

‘Do swing the child, mother-in-law\ I am going for water.’ 

She brings one load, she brings two loads, 

Seven pots above each other, 

And one below her arm. 

But as she comes the maiden weeps in her mind ; 

In tears she lights the fire; 

As it burns up she puts the water on to boil. 

‘What shall I cook, mother-in-law^?’ 

‘Make three-quarters of a seer of pej 
And a pinch of vegetable, daughter-in-law.’ 

‘But there are twelve ploughmen and twelve weeding girls 
How will this suffice them ?’ 
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She puts half a paili of rice, she prepares half a paili of pej ; 
She puts it on the fire to cook in the pan ; 

She goes to the garden to pick the vegetable. 

She brings a pinch of vegetable between her two fingers ; 
She puts it on th^ fire to cook in the pan. 

That pinch between her fingers fills the pan ; 

The half paili of pej fills the pot ; 

The half paili of rice fills the dauri basket. 

When it is ready the girl sits down to make the leaf-cups; 

With bits of bamboo she stitches the leaf-plates. 

‘Don’t cry, baby, don’t cry.’ She feeds him with her milk. 

‘I am going to give pej to the twelve ploughmen 

And the twelve weeding girls. Don’t cry, baby, any more.’ 

She soothes him to sleep and puts him in the cradle; 

She takes down the basket with her ornaments and cloth ; 
She puts on all her ornaments and the parrot-braided sari. 
Splendid in her ornaments she goes to the fields. 

Her tears falling dar dar, she goes to Kajli Kachhar. 

She walks one kos, she walks two kos 
Like the bright sun, she goes shining luk luk. 

She has reached Kajli Kachhar where the twelve ploughmen 
are, 

And the twelve girls are weeding in the field. 

‘Come, come, father-in-law and drink your pej.* 
‘Daughter-in-law, you have brought pej, but where is the 
water ?’ 

There is water in a cocoon, she puts it on the ground. 

‘Daughter-in-law, with this we can’t even rinse our mouths.* 
Seeing the cocoon, the ploughmen grew angry. 

‘There are twelve of us, how can this suffice?’ 

But father-in-law began to bathe in the water 
And the water was not finished. 

All the twelve bathed, but the water was not finished. 

She fed them all, but there was no rice or pej for her. 

She thinks in her mind and asks herself, 

‘O mother, if I go home there will be no food there for me.* 
Through hunger she is swaying larang tarang. 

She picks up her pots and goes to the deep pool of the Koeli 
River. 

When she reaches the bank she weeps loudly. 

‘O mother river, I will die here, I will not go home. 
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Devour me, deep pool of Koeli, make food of me.* 

^Go home, daughter, go home’, says the deep pool of Koeli. 

^There is torment in the house, there are endless quarrels, 
mother. 

I will die here, I will not go home.’ 

She enters the water up to her ankles, but the water runs 
from her. 

She enters the river to the waist. ‘O mother, devour me.* 
Slowly slowly the maiden goes till the water is to her head. 
Bearing her golden pot, she goes below the water. 

Now she is drowned and sees the Water Maiden. 

The Water Maiden makes her sit on a golden stool. 

‘Why have you come here, grand-daughter?* 

In the fields the husband feels his eye twitching. 

‘Father, why is my eye twitching ? What sorrow is on its 
way to us? 

O elder brother, look to the bullocks, I am going home.’ 

All the other ploughmen and the women came home. 
‘Mother, where is your daughter-in-law?’ 

‘She said she was going to her mother’s house; 

She took you the pej, but she has not come back.’ 

The Raja went to the swing and took up his child. 

‘Son, where has your mother gone ? Mother, it’s dark now. 
The child will not stay with anyone. How will we si>end 
the night?’ 

‘Sleep, baby, your father will go to find your mother.’ 

He dressed and took the road to her mother’s house. 

He went one kos, he went two kos. 

As he goes his tears fall like gold to the ground. 

Weeping and singing he crosses hills and mountains. 

One mind was weeping, the other two minds were weeping. 
He reached his sasural. As his mother-in-law saw him 
coming. 

She came out with a pot of water and a dish to wash his 
feet. 

‘My darling son-in-law, my father, has come. I will wash 
his feet.’ 

Nari na ke ndna re beta nari na ke nana re. 

After washing his feet, the Rani gave him a stool ; 

She gave him a hookah of tobacco. ‘Smoke this, my son. 
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Is my daughter well ? Give me a message from my grand- 
son*. 

As she asked he began to cry, his tears fell dhar dhar. 

The mother-in-la^y began to weep with him. 

‘When I went to 'my mother and asked her where her 
daughter-in-law was, 

She told me she had come to her mother’s house, 

But my child is weeping, all night I held him in my arms. 
At last I put him to sleep and now I’ve come to you.’ 

‘Son, first eat your food and then we’ll find my daughter.’ 
‘Until we search for her, I will not take my food.’ 

‘When you find her, son, don’t beat her or be angry. 

Please her and be nice to her, take her to your house. 

How often I told her, my pearl, not to leave your house. 

O my pearl, why did you not mind my word ? 

Inside me my heart is weeping, father, it is going to break.’ 

The Raja touched the feet of his mother-in-law and she 
kissed him. 

And said, ‘Live for age after age my son» live for a hundred 
thousand years 

And may your turban be eternal.’ 

He leaves the village, soon he has reached the forest. 

He walks one kos, he walks two kos, but his eyes are blind 
with hunger. 

He has left the right path and begins to wander through 
the jungle. 

The Raja stumbles over stumps and stones. 

The throne of the gods begins to tremble in the sky, 

‘Go go, Divine Wind, and search the earth, for someone is 
in trouble.’ 

The Divine Wind came down to earth sur sur. 

She searched village after village, she looked in one, she 
looked in another. 

She saw the weeping child with drooping face. 

She turned to the path leading to the jungle. 

Were she a human being how long the way would take ! 
But in one minute the Wind has reached the jungle. 

Where the Raja had wandered now eight days and nine 
nights. 

The Wind saw his trouble and returned to Bhagavan. 
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When he heard what had happened, Bhagavan with stick 
in hand began to climb down to earth. 

In a moment he reached the Raja in the jungle. 

Tari na ke nana re ddda tari na ke ndna ho, 

Bhagavan stood in front of the Raja and asked him, 

‘What place do you come from? Tell me, brother. I will 
be the guru and you the chela.’ 

‘Father, my eyes cannot see. How can I be your chela? 

But if I find my yoke-fellow, the next morning I will become 
your chela.* 

Bhagavan gave him the water of life to drink. 

‘Now my eyes are open, father. I will never leave you.’ 

‘Come to the lake my son and there I will speak a mantra 
in your ear. 

I will be the father, and you will be my son.’ 

In front went Bhagavan, behind walked the Raja. 

Bhagavan took him to the deep pool of Koeli. 

By the edge of the water they sat and Bhagavan cried, 

‘Here is my blessing. Come out, come out, my pearl, for 
your son is crying. 

Your little son is weeping, Motin, I will speak a mantra 
in your ear.’ 

Motin was sitting on a golden stool and weeping tears of 
gold. 

‘Motin, your husband from childhood might have died 

As he fell over the rocks in the jungle.’ 

Weeping the girl came from the water with the aid of a 
rope. 

‘Farewell, farewell, sister of the water, you have saved my 
life.’ 

Through the deep waters Motin came. 

When he saw her the husband began to weep dhar dhar. 

She saluted Bhagavan and he asked her, 

‘What sadness has befallen you?’ And so she told her 
story. 

‘You will have no more trouble, Motin. 

Hereafter there will be maidens to care for you, 

In a golden swing they will rock you to and fro. 

Seven maids will swing you, Motin, seven maids will swing 
you. 

Seven maids will do your work for you.’ 

11—18 
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‘But is my baby living or no, my father?* 

Bhagavan gives her in a bottle the water of life. 

‘Let him drink this daughter, for greater folk have drunk 
and lived again.* 

So saying the Gfbd began to disappear and when she turned 
he was no longer there. 

With five saris Jal Kaina has come out of the water and 
gives the Raja a golden stool to sit on. 

‘Live in peace, brother, my little sister had come to see 
me. 

Go go, my little sister, for your baby must be weeping.* 

As Motin touched the feet of Jal Kaina, she said, 

‘Live long, daughter, come again to see me.’ 

Her body turned to silver and her hair to gold. 

Motin took her saris and went with her pot carried on her 
head, 

She walked behind her Raja. 

They walked one kos, they walked two kos, and at last they 
reached their house. 

When mother-in-law saw her she began to give her gali. 
‘Why have you brought her to my house, my son, 

This untouchable girl who had run away?* 

But Motin took no notice and went straight to her baby. 

As she tried to take him from the swing, the child seemed 
dead. 

It lay with teeth clenched and the mother wept loudly. 
‘Why did I not die instead of you, my child?’ 

She forced open his mouth and poured the water of life down 
his throat. 

At once the child opened its eyes and began to cry muiur 
mutur. 

Motin took the child in her lap and gave him her breast, 

But when mother-in-law saw it she came with a stick. 

‘This witch, this devil, my son, you have sought and 
brought back home.* 

She gave her one blow, she gave two blows. 

The son was watching, he took out his sword ; 

He rushed at her and cut her neck 
As if he were offering her in sacrifice. 

On one side lay the head, on the other lay the body. 

The girl saw it and thought, ‘O mother-in-law. 
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You have been sacrificed for my sake.’ 

She took the head and body and tried to put them together. 
She made her drink the sacred water. 

The old woman revived, saying 'Rame Rame. 

I did not understand, my daughter, and that was why I beat 
you.’ 

She kisses her, holding her face between her hands. 

Now she goes to her son and kisses him. 

‘Go go, my son, and bring maid-servants for her. 

Such a daughter-in-law I have never seen in all the world. 
Make her sit in a golden swing and swing her to and fro.’ 
Mother-in-law went out and brought seven maid-servants for 
her. 

They used to swing her to and fro. Another seven did all 
the work of the house. 

The old woman took her grandson in her arms and carried 
him. 

‘O son, because of you I have had this happiness.’ 

She used to go dancing from place to place. 

With hot and cold water the servants bathed the girl : 

And after bathing she would wear the sari given by Jal 
Kaina. 

When she put on that s^iri, the whole house was filled with 
light, 

And that mud house was turned to gold. 

Daughter and son sat together to eat from a golden dish. 
When she had had her food they took her to the swing. 
She took her child with her and rocked him in the swing. 
As they were happy, so may happiness be ours ! 
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The close connexion between folk-tale and folk-song, 
between ‘poetry’ and ‘prose’ is illustrated by the fact that 

in many folk-tales the dialogue is in verse and is sung by 

the narrator. number of songs also are based on the 
folk-tales and cannot be understood apart from them. 7"he 
following Weeding Song sung by women during the heavy 
task of clearing the rice-fields of weeds during the rains 
depends on the story of Banelin. 

484 

Alas, alas, O Goddess, what misfortune has brought me here ? 
Standing in the field Banelin weeps. 

At home mother-in-law torments me, 

At home my sisters-in-law abuse me, 

In the jungle my husband bullies me. 

Alas, alas, O Goddess. 

For twelve years have I cleared away the cow-dung, 

But mother-in-law is never pleased, 
wSister-in-law is never pleased, 

Husband is never pleased. 

They snatch the dung out of my hands 
And beat me with it. 

Standing in the field Banelin weeps. 

For twelve years I have swept the yard. 

But they snatch the broom out of my hands 
And beat me with it. 

For twelve years I have brought water for the house 
But they snatch away my gundri 
And beat me with it. 

Standing in the field Banelin weeps. 

The scene now changes from the field to the well and 
Banelin is pictured standing by the well and asking the 
animals whether they are as unhappy as she. 

O Bhuli, are you a happy dog 
Or do you live in sorrow? 

Banelin, all night I must keep watch 
And all day long I go to hunt. 

0 Duda, are you a happy bullock 
Or do you live in sorrow? 

Banelin, all day I am at the plough 
And all night long 

1 must work the Teli’s oil-press. 
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The story behind this song is of a girl from a town who 
has married a poor husbandman in a village. Her parents 
give her a dog, Bhuli, and a hornless bullock, Duda. After 
living a miserable life in the unfamiliar surroundings of the 
village, exposed to the hostility of her mother-in-law and 
the impatience of her husband, the girl runs away with her 
dog and her bullock. After a time they reach a city where 
a Dano has devoured the inhabitants and has collected in 
his palace all the gold and silver and precious stones of the 
place. He looks after a great herd of cows and spends his 
time turning over his possessions. Banelin reaches the city 
and hides. 

That night the Dano has cooked rice and pulse and Bhuli 
goes and steals it. The next night the Dano prepares khir 
and Duda goes and steals it. After several days, finding 
his supper disappearing every evening the Dano gets very 
angry and decides that his right hand must have stolen the 
rice and eaten it and his left hand must have stolen the khir 
and eaten it. In a temper he heats a great pot of oil and 
punishes his two hands by plunging them into it. Then 
he accuses each part of his body in turn, puts it into the 
boiling oil and thus slowly kills himself. 

Banelin then becomes the Rani of the city and brings 
people from all over the world to live there. One day her 
husband and his family come to sell wood. She recognizes 
them and employs them in a menial capacity in the palace. 

The women who sing the song of Banelin remember her 
early unhappiness and the wonderful fortune that befell her 
and as they sing they are said to pray that a similar happy 
lot may be theirs. 
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To the Ganges the fawn 

Has come to drink water 

Part of it was his own doing 

Part was his fate 

And part the common lot of men 

O crow, you have spoken 

Like Fortune itself 

But what can I do? 
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This obscure song can only be understood by reference 
to the story on which it depends. Long ago a beautiful girl 
was married to a youth who lived far away across the moun- 
tains. When the marriage was over she started back with 
her husband to iiis home. As they went along they reached 
a flooded river on whose bank was lying the dead body of a 
woman. In a tree above the crows were talking to one an- 
other about the corpse. Now the girl had the gift of under- 
standing the language of birds and she overheard the crow 
say, Tnside that body there is a lovely boy. If anyone is 
brave enough to cut him out of the belly, he will bring good 
luck’. The girl was very excited at hearing this but was 
afraid to say anything and went on to his house with her 
husband. But at midnight when she thought her husband 
was asleep she took a knife and went secretly down to the 
river and began to cut open the belly of the corpse. But 
her husband saw her go out and followed her. What he 
saw filled him with terror, for he said to himself, ‘My wife 
must be a Churelin’. He took the girl back to the house 
before she was able to remove the child and in the morning 
said that he must take her back to her home for she was too 
dangerous a wife for him to keep. As they were going back 
they came near an ant-hill and once more the girl overheard 
the conversation of the crows in the tree above her. ‘There 
is a great treasure’, they said, ‘in this ant-hill. If anyone 
were to dig it up he would be rich. But this poor girl 
could not get the child that would bring her luck, for they 
said she was a Churelin ; and now if she tries to get this 
fortune, they will surely say she is a Rakshasin.’ And so 
it was, for though the girl heard of the treasure so near 
her, she did not dare tell her husband anything about it. 
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Tarina ke ndni ndna wo daiya 
Tarina ke ndni ndna wo daiya 
Janamina lethai, what is the story 
Of Maru of the grizzled beard ? 

Where is our plane, where is our chisel 
O God, where is the plough ? 

In the house, Maru, is the plane and chisel 
In the forest is the plough. 
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Mother, quickly prepare my pej 
For I must go to cut the plough 
Maru of the grizzled beard. 

Is already drinking his pej. 

Mother, quickly give me my plane and chisel 
For I must go to the sweet forest 
Maru is already going 

With plane and chisel to the sweet forest. 

Mother, he has started 
Maru of the grizzled beard - 

Mother, he has reached the forest 
He is looking for a sandal tree 
Maru of the grizzled beard. 

Mother, he is cutting down the sandal tree 
Maru of the grizzled beard. 

Mother, he is cutting the trunk at the bottom 
Mother, he is cutting the trunk at the top 
Maru of the grizzled beard. 

Mother, he has taken the wood on his shoulder 
Maru of the grizzled beard. 

Mother, he is reaching his house again 
Maru of the grizzled beard. 
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A POTTER’S SONG 
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O THE Kumbhar’s hand 
And the Kumbharin’s back 
They do it ghamdgham 
Down below the kiln. 


A ROADMENDERS’ SONG 
488 

Digging out the stones 

Breaking up the pebbles 

We’ll spread the stones across the road 

And so we’ll save our lives. 


A CHAMAR’S SONG 
489 

Buy my fine sandal 
Will any hear or no? 

In the middle of the river 
A buffalo has died 
The Chamar took its hide and flesh 
Bhagavan took its soul. 
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Lamana : 

When I am away 

Eat red maize one day 

And white maize the next. 

His wife : 

O Naik, you pushed me over the threshold 

And at once you go away to earn 

In July you made rope of hemp 

In August you coloured it 

For the red bulkxrks you made a mat 

Decorated with red stripes 

O Naik, you brought me to your house 

As your bride to live with you 

And at once you go away to trade 

You are going away and I will be alone 

And who will content me? 


Lamana : 

My Naikin, there is my little brother 
He will content you 

My little brother will tether your mind to me 
When I go away 

Sow a tulsi plant in the midst of the court 

Look at it and remember me 

If the tulsi droops 

Know your lord is in danger 

But if it burns with colour 

Know he is happy 

And earning money for you. 

The Lamana gypsies who spend a large part of the year 
going from place to place with their laden pack-bullocks often 
have to leave their wives behind to look after their fields 
and homes. In this song a newly married wife, who has 
just been ‘pushed over the threshold’ complains at being 
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left alone. The tulsi that reveals by its condition the lot of 
the absent master of the house commonly occurs in the folk- 
tales. 

Compare a similar sense of frustration in a Chaumasa 
song recorded by W. G. Archer in Bihar. ^ 

Pleasant is November. The fair lady 

Sees the paddy all round 

And writes to her lord 

My husband left me 

And went to another land 

And he does not care for me any more 

I was only twelve years old 

When he had my marriage finished 

And brought me here 

Now in my full bloom 

When I am like a pomegranate 

My husband is a cloud in another land 

Now when the lemons and oranges are ready 

My husband forgets me 

The garden is blossoming, O my heartless darling 

And in it the bee hovers 

Cannot your heart see 

That the garden withers for want of you ? 

491 

What are the bullocks made of? 

And what is the cloth on their backs ? 

The bullocks are of gold 
The cloth is of silver 
Come bullocks come 
To the camping-ground. 


‘ W. G. Archer, ‘Seasonal Songs of Patna District’, Man in India, XXII, 



AGARIA SONGS 


T he Agaria are the primitive iron-smelters and black- 
smiths of the Maikal Hills. 
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Where did Agarsai build his lake? 

Where did he use his spade? 

At Dhalkhan he built his lake 
By the hill he used his spade 
When the lake was ready 
He planted lime-trees round it 
The parrots nested there 

Agarsai took his red gulel and went to save the fruit 
He went to one tree, he went to another, 

But he could find no parrot 

But when he came to the third tree 

He heard a parrot talking 

He slung a pebble from his sling 

There was thunder in the sky 

He slung a second pebble 

And it hit the lime-tree’s branch 

The third pebble struck the parrot 

And it fell with a thud 

That shook the throne of Rama 

‘O Agarsai, why did you kill the learned parrot?’ 

Said Rama and gave it back its life. 
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The twelve brothers are blowing their bellows 

The fiery iron never cools 

Some of the birds sit smiling 

Some of the birds are sweetly singing 

Some sit before him with neatly parted hair 

O the fiery iron never cools. 

This Agaria Karma is interpreted as a description of the 
first twelve Agaria brothers with their twelve wives who are 
represented by the birds sitting before the forge. 
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Hai re hai ! I have seen the Agaria smithy 
What wood do they use for the bellows? 
What ^in is stretched upon them ? 

What are the feed-poles made of ? 

Who blows the bellows? J will go and see 
The bellows are made of khamar wood 
The skin is made of cow-hide 
The feed-poles are of bamboo 
The Agaria girl blows the bellows. 
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Blacksmith, by striking flint on steel 
You make fire and burn the open clearing 
The grasshopper jumped out and escaped 
The butterfly flew away 

But in that jungle the ant was doomed to death 
In the middle of the path it died 
And a Chamar came to skin it 

With half the skin he made some creaking shoes 
With half he made a drum. 



WEAVING SONGS 


SUNG BY THE PANKA AND GANDA WEAVERS 

496 

Who will stretch the warp, brother 
Who will stretch the warp? 

It is raining jhirmit jhirmii 
Moss is growing in the yard 
Panka asks his Pankin 
Where shall we fix the frame? 

Who will stretch the warp, brother 
Who will stretch the warp? 

Who will weave the cloth, brother? 

Who will use the old yarn, brother? 

In the bazaar you will measure sixteen cubits 
Yet we will always be poor 
Who will stretch the warp, brother 
Who will stretch the warp ? 
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On the river bank is a tall semur tree, parrot 
Its cotton flies into the sky 

The boys of this village are great rascals, parrot 

They go to bring down the cotton with their sticks 

The girls of this village are great rascals, parrot 

They go with their baskets to pick it up 

They gather it and when they’re ready, parrot 

They take it to the carder 

They card it, and when it’s ready, parrot 

They take it to the dyer 

They dye it and when it’s ready, parrot 

They take it to the Panka 

O Panka, make other people’s cloth as you like 
But make mine carefully, pull the frame firmly 
O Panka, make pictures of my friends along the border 
And on the body of the cloth 
Patterns of my loved madman. 



SONGS OF BAMBOO WORK 

T he Dhulia are the semi-aboriginal basket-makers of the 
Maikal Hills; they also make winnowing-fans and beat 
drums and dance at Gond and Pardhan marriages. 
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Where were you born, Dhulia 

And where did you take human form ? 

In the Kajliban I was born 

In the house of a carpenter I took human form 

As a carpenter you took your axe 

But instead of wood you cut bamboo 

Like a tree you cut it taking the middle part 

Cutting off the top and bottom 

Splitting the bamboo into slats 

Still making finer slats 

Then you made a win nowing-fan 

You made a little winnowing-fan 

And you took them to the Mother Goddess. 

4Q9 

I SAID to the Dhulia 

O brother Dhulia 

Make me four mora baskets 

He says, Let’s go to fish 

Make four mora baskets for me 

O brother Dhulia make me a win nowing-fan 

Make me a chitti, O brother Dhulia 

Make me a dauri with strong double walls. 

The mora is a shallow open basket used for baling out 
water from a stream which has been dammed for fishing. 
The chitti is a bamboo lid placed on top of earthen cooking 
pots. The dauri is a circular basket of fine construction with 
an inner lining which explains the reference in the song to 
its double walls. 



FISHING SONGS 


T he Dhimar are the fishermen of the upper reaches of the 
Narbada River. They are considered a ‘pure’ caste and 
are employed as household servants and water-carriers even 
by Brahmins. The women earn a little by parching rice 
and gram and selling it in the bazaars. 
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The Dhimar and Dhimrin are going to the bazaar 
Down falls the Dhimrin flop on her backside 
The Dhimar picks her up with his mouth 
Dhimrin, you are going glittering to the bazaar 
She goes into the middle of the big bazaar 
vShe spreads out her fish and sits down to sell them 
How much are those katiya fish ? 

Katiya fish are very costly, brother 
Who would buy your katiya fish, 

Who would care to eat them ? 

The Dhimar and Dhimrin are going to the bazaar. 

Katiya fish are used as an aphrodisiac and as a cure for 
impotence, a fact which gives point to the reference here. 

501 

Parch, parch the gram, O mother Dhimrin 
A lidful of gram, a lampful of dhuru 
May my gram parch well 

And may the ashes fly into the sinner’s eyes 

May the dust be sifted out 

May the parching gram 

Parch well, O mother Dhimrin. 

Dhuru is the grain that does not parch when the Dhimrin 
puts her pan on the fire. 
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502 

At night they catch the fish 

By day they mend the net 

My Dnimar husband is preparing the net 

He catches basketsful of fish 

And lidsful of prawns 

He throws the net in the Goat Pool 

A crocodile catches him 

And carries him away 

What has happened to my Dhimar husband? 

I try to console her breast 
But she takes no heed. 

503 

Queen Fish, Queen Fish 
Your marriage day iias come 
Pour all the water into the pots. 

Queen Fish, Queen Fish 
Come out for your marriage 
All the water is in the pots 
Queen Fish, Queen Fish 
The wedding party’s come 
They are camping on the bank 
Queen Fish, Queen h'ish 
Hide yoursidf quickly 
Pour all the water into the pots. 

A song used by women when they go to bale water out 
of a pond in order to strand the fish which are then easily 
caught. 



A SONG ABOUT A LIQUOR SHOP 

504 

Jhim Jhim falls the flowers 

From the mahua on the hill 

Into the still they put the flowers 

The Kalarin sits on a golden stool 

And pours water into the still 

Give me a cup for love, Kalarin 

And when drunk Til wander through the village. 

0 Jogi for money you may drink a love-cup. 

In the village I have no house 
In the forest I have no field. 

Many a Jogi I have seen like that 
They all run away from my house. 

Kalarin, don’t you know my name? 

1 am the disciple of Bhairon 

I will turn your still to stone 
And your liquor to water. 


n-19 
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T he special songs of the Ahir or Rawat cowherds are 
the Basgil and the Doha. 

The Basgit are sung by the Ahir to the flute while they 
are grazing the cattle in field or forest. They are also used 
at weddings, as the marriage procession goes along, and 
sometimes on such familiar and homely cx:casions as the 
coming of a stranger or the visit of a relative to the house. 

The Doha (which are sung also by the Gond) are generally 
used at the Diwali and Marhai festivals. These are very 
short songs which can best be described as couplets, for 
they often rhyme. I'hey begin with a loud shout of 
Hare hare bhai re, and end with a sort of combined yell and 
whistle, Re uic. 

At Diwali the Ahir go singing from house to house at 
night and wake the cattle by beating them with memri sticks 
and shouting, ‘O the linseed! O the cow-dung scraps! O 
the dust of the cow-dung ! Awake, awake, my lucky cow. 
Today Amawas is fulfilled.’ In the wealthier houses the 
Ahir are then given a goat, a pig or a fowl which they 
Sticrifice on the spot. They throw the head among the cattle, 
afterwards burying it in or before the cattle-shed. At any 
time during the celebration the cowherds shout their Doha. 

The Marhai b>stival is primarily a commercial affair. 
It represents the commercial transformation of the ancient 
Pen Karsita or Games of the Gods, which the Gond formerly 
celebrated. Even now in Bastar the Muria and Maria bring 
their gods to the Marhai bazaars and the procession of gods, 
accompanied by hundreds of dancing and wfildly gesticulat- 
ing mediums is a most impressive sight. In Mandia, how- 
ever, where the aboriginals no longer make any gods that 
can be carried about, the conduct of affairs has passed into 
the hands of rhe Ahir. These come dressed in cowrie jackets 
and adorned with peaccx'k feathers and bearing immensely long 
bamboo poles hung with strings of sweets and coloured 
streamers to represent Matia, the mischievous sprite who, 
if not honoured in this way, would turn the milk sour and 
steal the pej. The Ahir process round the bazaar carrying 
these poles and shouting their Doha. Some of them engage 
in mock combat with decorated sticks. They go from booth 
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to booth and from house to house, dancing, singing and 
begging for parched gram or copper coins. 

The following will give some idea of the form of the 
originals : ^ 

505 

Hare hare bhai re 

Bdjat awe bdsuri re bhaiya 

Udat awe dhur ho 

Uthi le awe ndch kanhaiya 

Khochai katnal ke phul re uie. 

There is the music of a flute 
The dust rises 

From there the dancing maidens come 
Lotus flowers are in their hair. 



DOHA 


506 

Brothier, I was fencing the garden 
And ran my foot on a stump 
I married a girl for a couple of days 
She looked quite pretty — out in the road. 

507 

I WENT to market and bought a cart 
I went to market and got a wife 
A cubit and a half tall 
And nothing but bones. 

508 

Are re re the cow-dung scraps 
The dust from the fire-pot 
Wake up, wake up, my pretty cow 
Today is the night of Amavas. 

509 

Love-drunken girl 
You take no heed 
When the blow falls 
You will repent. 

510 

Hare re re all the poles 
Are painted ringi chingi 
I bought a girl for five cowries 
And a rat has carried her off. 

511 

I WENT to graze the herd of cows 
A dried dung-cake under my arm 
At midnight the cows escaped 
And I had to leave my young parrot. 
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512 

This side, that side flows the river 
A stack of kodon stands between 
Evel^yone else’s wife is good 
But mine’s a wandering goat. 

Harahiy the epithet here applied to the wife, is usually 
used of a cow or she-goat that will not stay in the shed, 
but is always wandering abroad. 

513 

This side, that side flows the river 
A dry tree stands between 
When the golden bird lays her eggs 
She suffers much pain. 

514 

Hare hare the pigeon drinks 
Water from the little stream 
That is how the Panka girls 
Kiss in this village. 

515 

The grass springs up 

The reeds are growing 

You can have a gentleman for two days 

Then Gond after Gond for the rest of your life. 

A warning against love-affairs with outsiders. A romance 
with a Lala Babu, a smart gentleman, can only last a few 
days, and then the monotony of Gond after Gond becomes 
intensified. 


516 

Inside the smell of memri 
Outside the lowing of the cows 
Loose my calf, Kanthi 
And daily milk the cows. 

Memri is a shrub which the Ahirs tie to their sticks when 
they are grazing the cattle. 
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517 

I CRY, Master, Master 
Your Master’s gone away 
Write a letter and I’ll send it 
Or the parrot will take a message. 

518 

Jhirmit jhirmit falls the rain 
The court is slippery with mud 
The Ganda asks his wife 
Where shall 1 put the sizing-brush? 


519 

I WENT to the bazaar 
And bought a bit of iron 
My dance’s drum is broken 
How am I to sing my Doha ? 

520 

I WENT to the bazaar 
And bought parched rice 
My drummer’s eyes are broken 
Devi Dai has taken them. 


5^1 

I WENT to the bazaar 
h^or a sliver of cotton 
Exploring my bed 
I discovered a girl. 


522 

The she-goat caste is feckless 
Takes no heed of shouts or orders 
From the herd the panther catches 
And eats them one by one. 

523 

Ghughur ghaghar goes the grindstone 
Flour is scattered round the hole 
My love has had a baby 
And the drum sounds. 
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524 

Master, we are not begging Jogi 
We do not live on other people’s food 
Master, we are Nand Kanhaiya 
And we’ve come to give you our darshan. 

When the Ahir come to dance they are not always very 
welcome and the Gond shut their doors against them. In 
this song the Ahir claim that they have not come to ask, 
but to bestow, a favour — they are the living representatives 
of Krishna or Nand Kanhaiya, the divine cowherd. 

525 

Hare hare bhai re 

The Rawat’s stick, the Rawatin’s back 

On a wSaturday 

The music sounds damadam, 

526 

My foot slips as I dance 
My anklets are full of dust 
Let us go soon 
For we have far to go. 

527 

Round the field 
We graze the cows 
In the bed of the stream 
We graze the she-buffaloes. 

528 

Whp:n a village is deserted 
The fresh grass grows up above it 
The deer from the forest feed there 
And the Ahir’s cows. 

529 

Give the dancers something, mother 
Our anklets are thick with dust 
Our hands and feet will move no more 
But we still can jerk our hips. 
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530 

O THE moss in the river 
Let us all dance together 
As if we were children of one mother. 



SqNGS FOR THE FLUTE 

531 

Slowly flows the stream 

The golden girl is catching fish 

Both her young breasts 

Are smeared with mud 

When those are seen, who would gaze 

Even at her decorated hair? 

532 

Don’t eat raw figs 
Or you’ll get a pain 
Don’t marry a dark girl 
Or you’ll always quarrel. 

533 

I SAW them kill the deer 

I saw them cut it up 

I heard fish from the river 

Dancing in the sun 

But all she’s serving me 

Is a dry curry of channa leaves. 

534 

How lovely is the throat 
Of the player on the flute 
How beautiful the ears 
Of those who listen 

May the singers and players live for ev 
And iheir children dwell on Kailas. 

535 

The chickens are caught ranban r unban 
And eaten by the cat 
We are chicks of warrior breed 
How long must we remain in hiding? 
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536 

On the bare branch 

A fig has ripened 

The parrot glances at it sideways 

The Gond girls of this village 

Would give their lives for me. 

537 

Do not hurt us, Basdeo 

While we cut the green bamboo 

Let not the axe cut us 

Let not the handle knock us 

The blade is of gold 

The handle is of silver 

We lovers are cutting the green bamboo. 



THE BALLAD OF KANTHI AND HIS SISTER 

\ 

T his song is sung by the Ahir boys to the accompaniment 
of a flute while they are out in the fields or forest grazing 
the village cattle. Its theme, the St'icrifice of a sister by her 
brother in a lake, is common in India and has been studied 
in Chapter XVII of Folk-Tales of MahakoshaL 

538 

‘We two, brother and sister, Kanthi, from childhood have 
been orphans ; 

We have no parents, Kanthi, we two are alone. 

The black ant-hill is our mother, the clump of bamboos our 
father*. 

P'or twelve years the dun buffaloes have been shut in their 
shed. 

‘Let us go, maiden, and we will feed you with milk and 
curds’. 

‘Don’t give us milk and curds, buffaloes, work for us in- 
stead'. 

‘The days are passing, maiden, let us go, we die of hunger. 
Twelve years have passed, maiden, we are dying of thirst 
and hunger’. 

But the maiden could not look straight with her eyes at the 
buffaloes. 

‘Play where you will, Kanthi, but don’t go near the buffaloes’. 
One day, as he played Kanthi approached the buffaloes’ 
shed. 

When they saw the boy the buffaloes called to him, 

‘Kanthi, your parents died twelve years ago. 

Twelve years have passt‘d and we are still ^ut in our 
shed. 

We get no food or water, Kanthi, for pity let us out.’ 

Hearing this, in pity Kanthi released the buffaloes: 

Ranban ranban the buffaloes scattered through the forest. 
The maiden saw the buffaloes. ‘Often I told you not to, 
But you took no notice. Now you have released them’. 
Every day Kanthi took the buffaloes to graze. 
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As they grazed they joined their horns to one another. 
Kanthi fed the buffaloes and brought them home to shut 
them in their shed. 

With a gold tethering-rope he tied their feet, 

He milked them in a golden pot. 

The maiden cooked the milk and made it into curds. 

She took the buttermilk to sell from house to house. 

Tn which jungle, Kanthi, do you graze the buffaloes? 

In which stream do you make them drink? 

O Kanthi, feed them on the wooded hill 

0 Kanthi, take them to the lake to drink’. 

But the boy took the buffaloes to Kajli Kachhar 
He took them to the deep pool of Koeli to drink. 

The buffaloes drank and went into the pool ; 

They stayed in the water seven days and seven nights. 

T will give you coconuts,’ said Kanthi. T will give a goat’. 
But the buffaloes went still deeper into the pool of Koeli. 
‘Only if you give your sister will we come out of the pool’. 

When the boy promisc'd, they came out and returned home. 
T warned you and you took no notice, brother. 

Where did you take the buffaloes to drink ? 

Wash your feet, brother, eat your food. 

Seven days and nights have passed, but no food has gone 
into your mouth’. 

Kanthi thought in mind and heart : 

‘O Ram, we are brother and sister, born of one mother, how 
can I offer her?’ 

‘I won’t wash my feet, sister, I won’t eat, my head is aching 

1 am going to work, sister, bring me my food’. 

The maiden thought in mind and heart, ‘Why doesn’t my 
brother eat his food ?’ 

At cock-crow Kanthi released the buffaloes. 

Scattered through the forest they reached Kajli Kachhar. 
Letting the buffaloes go as they would the boy lay down 
and slept. 

For twelve months he slept. 

As Kanthi slept the buffaloes wallowed in the deep pool of 
Koeli. 
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The maiden prepared dry bread, she made bread with oil ; 
She cooked rice and pulse and put it in a basket. 

She put on all her ornaments and locked the house and 
went. \ 

vShe thought in her mind, ‘So long as I live, brother, 

I will work and care for you. Yet when I warned you, you 
took no heed*. 

The maiden sought her brother in the four quarters 
But she could not find him, Kanthi was in Kajli Kachhar 
At last she went to Kajli Kachhar and there she found him 
sleeping. 

She went down to the pool and saw the buffaloes and 
pondered in her mind. 

‘Wake, wake, Kanthi, eat your food. You\’e been hungry 
seven days and nights’. 

When Kanthi heard his sister’s word, he got up. 

When Kanthi saw his sister, he wept in his mind. 

‘Sister, my sister, bring me a pot of clear water, for I am 
thirsty’. 

The maiden took her pot and went to the deep p(X)l of 
Koeli. 

‘Kanthi my brother, I’ll bring you water from here’. 

‘No, it is dirty there, bring it from further in’. 

The maiden goes up to her knees and calls, 

‘O Kanthi, shall I bring the water from here?’ 

‘The water there, sister, is full of rubbish, go a little further’. 

The maiden goes up to her waist and calls, 

‘O Kanthi, shall I bring the water from here?’ 

‘The w’^ater there, sister, has a green scum, go a little further’. 

The maiden goes up to her breasts and calls, 

‘O Kanthi, shall I bring the water from here?’ 

‘The water there, sister, is still dirty, go a little further’. 

Slowly slowly the maiden goes up to her head, 

But she finds no clear water. 

As she goes under the water, she throws out a pot of clear 
water. 

It falls in front of Kanthi, thus he sacrifices his sister to 
the water. 

As she goes below the water, the buffaloes come out and 
turn to home. 
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Kanthi got up, her brother, and threw the food she brought 
him 

Into the deep pool of Koeli, 

And weeping followed the buffaloes home. 

‘There were just two of us, brother and sister, but today I 
am all alone*. 
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A n inrreasin^ number of Karma son^s deal witii social and 
political subjects. The aboriginals of the Maikal Hills 
have n(‘V(T broken into rebellion like the Santal, Munda and 
Maria, but their politics are nevertheless strongly felt. They 
deeply r(*sent tlie loss of the freedom of the forest, the 
taxation on land and cattle which rightly or wrongly they 
consider far too oncTous, the oppressive policy of landlords 
and money-lenders, the failurt* of Government to protect 
them against this oppression, th(‘ intolerable conduct of sub- 
ordinates. Those who live in the Indian States complain 
even more bitterly of the hard and burdensome life that is 
forced upon them. 

In Cliina, s^ivs Arthur Waley, folk-songs were collected 
for political purposes. They w(‘r(* regarded as a means by 
which the governing clas.ses (ould get into touch with the 
common p(‘ople and discover their grievances and aspirations.^ 
It would be w(‘ll if the Government of the Central Provinces 
and the Rulers of Indian States were to adopt a similar 
policy. 

'rh(‘ first famine in the Mandla District of which any 
real information ('an be obtairuxl occurred in iSiS, the vear in 
which the District was formallv handed over to the British. 
Sinc(‘ then there have been manv famines. In 1S33 the price of 
grain, which a few vears previouslv had been sold in Raipur 
at the rate of 400 seers to the rupee, rose to S seers a rupee. 
In iSbS th(" aboriginal tribes did not grt‘atlv suffer, but in 
iS(X)-()7, in i()(K), in i()oS and in i(j2i tliere were serious dis- 
asters, though in recent years the district has been happily free 
of at'tual starvation, h'rom time to time there has been an 
acute shortage and relief works have been opened, but the 
sufferings have not b(*(*n to the degree experienced in pre- 
vious vears. The Mandla District Gazetteer gives an account 
of the distress in the aboriginal villages in uS()6-()7. 

In h'ebruary i8()7 th(* authorities began to realize 
that, though relief works and poor houses were in 

* A. V\'ak‘y, The Temple (New York, W. C*. Archer tells us that 

Arthur Waley has since informed him that tliis is not quite correct. Songs 
were ‘samphsT rather than collectrd — jik»- taking j)mens. According as a 
particylar song was l)cing sung, the state* public feeling could be assessed. 
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full swing, the distress was still acute in aboriginal 
villages, and as yet showed no signs of abatement. The 
reason was that the Gonds and Baigas, always sus- 
picious of sifangers el dona fercntes, took refuge in the 
forests at the approach of a relieving officer and refused 
to be tempted to the relief works* preferring to wring a 
scantly livelihood from the jungle than be forced to 
work at an uncongenial task in a remote and unknown 
region. Even if a few of them did overcome their 
scruples and find their way to a w’ork centre, it is recorded 
that ‘at the least breath of censure from an overseer or 
the least fall in the scale of wages, their powers of en- 
durance would shrivel up* and they would return to their 
native haunts and habits.' It appeared as though their 
knowledge of the resources of the jungle rendered them 
independent of outside help* and the authorities w^ere 
hopelessly deceived. As soon, how^ever, as the mon- 
soon broke* the relieving officers recognized the vital 
necessity of a system of ‘village relief’. For by this 
time the forest had ceased to yield its fruits* and the 
forest tribes were compelled to satisfy tlu‘ir cravings with 
roots, damp leaves and toadstools. This unw’holesome 
diet coupled with the diseases it engendered rendered 
them physically incapable of making the long journey 
to a relief centre, even if they had been willing to venture 
on it, and it was clear that unless help was actually 
brought to their doors* thev would simplv die of starva- 
tion in the villages. Tardilv enough therefore beneath 
the full fury of an Indian monsoon, in a district possessed 
of no roads, no bridges, and no transport, the authorities 
decided to develop the system of village relief. All the 
forces of nature* .Scays an eve witness* — swollen torrents* 
trackless mountains* impracticable jungk‘s* and disease, 
which laid low alike the sufferer and the bringer (^f relief, 
— all were arrayed on the side of famine. wSomehow or 
other the relieving officers forced their food supplies 
through deep jungles and flooded rivers, and penetrated 
into the inmost recesses of the hills, where their assistance 
was most urgently required. People ceased to die of 
starvation, but not to suffer from privation and want. 

The villagers still have vivid memories of their sufferings 
in the early famines. Seed was hidden inside dung-cakes 
for fear of theft. People would steal the grain sown in the 
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fields and eat it. They made pej out of the dung of hares 
and bread of semhar flowers and wild figs. Other articles 
of diet were basinda seeds (which tasted like wheat), gurlu 
seeds (which gave a burning urine), birhul fruit and sarai 
seeds which often gave the children acute pain. A lump 
of salt was kept and at meals each member of the family 
would lick it in turn. The Baiga still remember with relish 
the story of the Brahmin Forest Guard who visited a Baiga 
village and demanded food according to the usual custom. 
The Baiga gave him what they had and when he insisted 
on being provided with salt, handed him the family lump, 
wdiich he ground up and put into his cooking-pot. It w^as 
only after he had eaten it that the Baiga told liim the use 
to which the lump of salt had previously been put. 

Old men and w'omen still vividly remember how children 
fell down and died by the side of their housc\s. ‘We wept 
w’hen our fK)ts broke, but not when our relations died.* 
‘The jackals played with our skulls as if they were marbles.* 
'rhe famine songs probably came into being as songs 
used by the people engaged on Government Relief Works, 
though in some cases they may have originated on the cere- 
monial Karma expeditions which w^ere intended to repair 
a bad harv(‘st or the failure of the rains. 
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539 

This is a year of famine 
We are all dying of hunger 
Where shall we get our kodon-pej ? 

Where shall we get sikia-pej ? 

Take a leaf-cup of pej and be content with that 

Find a root here or there; you must bc‘ content with that 

We can’t get bad hi : wc‘ can’t get bijahi 

Let us go slowly, with our empty sikka swinging. 

540 

'I'herk is a halo round the moon 
The sun is in eclipse 
My debts surround my life 
And nothing can sav(‘ me* 

No one will give* us badlii 
No one will give us dedhi 
No one will lend us anything 
'Fhere is a halo round th(‘ moon 
rh(‘ sun is in eclipse. 

4'he connection here between debts and tlu‘ eclipse is 
to be found in the widely distributed legend that the sun 
was in debt to a swe(*per who impounded it when it failed 
to pay, thus causing an eclijxse. Badhi is a system of giving 
grain on condition that one-and-a-half times the amount is 
returned after the harvest ; dedhi is llu* syst<mT of repaym(*nt 
with interest agreed between lender and borrower. 

541 

Rivers and streams are dry 
For the famine of wat(T 
I'nder the stones 
44ie crabs are weeping dhar dhar. 
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542 

Clouds covered the world’s four corners 

Covered them darkly 

But not a cloud thundered 

There was not a whisper from a cloud 

Not a cloud slu‘d a drop of rain 

Clouds covered tlie world’s four corners 

Covered them darkly 

Clouds thundiTed, they covered the* world 
But not a cloud sli(*d a drop of rain 
Clouds covered the world 
Covered it darkly. 
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543 

Hai Re ! The train whistles, it is leaving Bilaspur 
In front is the train, behind is the signal 
The villagers leave their work and run to see it 
At every station the engine takes coal and water 
In front runs the wire to give the news 
Behind we sit clutching our tickets in our hands 
In front goes the motor 
Behind goes the cycle 

Leaving their food, the children run to see. 

544 

C) HO the babu blows his whistle 
The train is going to Bilaspur 
In front goes the engine 
The peasant goes behind 
The babu keeps on whistling 
The train is going away. 

545 

The train comes puffing into the jungle 
In one car rides the King 
In another rides the Queen 

In the third is the sahib with shining spectacles 
The train comes puff-pulT-pufT 
The sahib with shining spectacles 
Gives presents to the Baiga. 


546 

Be careful where you go 
For the English are kings 

Who has ever seen the boundary of their kingdom 

They have taken all the best hills 

In the sweet forest they have built their bungalows 

They have big guns 

When the tiger and tigress see them 

They run away for fear. 
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547 

The ever-touring Englishmen have built their bungalows 

All over our sweet forest 

They drive their trains with smoke 

O look at them, how they talk on wires to one another 
With their wires they have bound the whole world together 
for themselves. 


54 ^ 

O Englishman, marvellous is your brain thiit makes the 
engine run 

With iron nails and iron plugs and coal you make it run 
With fire and water you created smoke; by your brain you 
make it run. 
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549 

In this kin£^dom of tlie English how hard it is to live 
To pay tile cattle-tax we have to sc‘ll «a cow 
To pay the forest-tax we have to sell a biilhx'k 
To pay the land-tax we have to sell a buffalo 
H ow are we to gfet our food ? 

In this kingdom of the English how hard it is to live 
In the village sits the Landlord 
fn the gate sits th(‘ Kotwar 
In the garden sits the Fatwari 
In the held sits the Government 

In this kingdom of the English how hard it is to live. 

550 

() THK deep sorrow 
In this Raja’s kingdom 
There is hard pain here 
I made a horse of a tiger 
I put a scorpion for its bridle 
1 usc'd a snake for my whip 
What hard suffering 
Is in this Raja’s kingdom. 

55 * 

Thk money of a yjoor man 
Is portioned out to twelve 
I"or the cattle ther(‘ is the* ( hari-tax 
And nishtcir for llu* jungle 
Government makers no dilT(*r(*nce 
Between the rich and poor 
In the village the Mukkadam robs us 
At the thr(‘shing-floor the Kotwar 
At the plough the Fatwari robs us 
Till at last everything is taken. 
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Why were the Gond created? 

The first Gond Rajas made forts of gold 
They drank, they drank 
With their right hands 

With their left hands they pulled down the forts 
Next morning they found their kingdoms 
were forgotten 

Today they drink, they drink 
AVith both their hands 
And become kings again. 

553 

Liquor, you turn us into kings 
Wliat matter if the world ignores us? 

'rhe Brahmin lives by his books 
I'lie Panka boys run off with Panka girls 
The Dhulia is happy with his basket 
The Ahir with his cows 

But one bottk* makes a Gond a Governor 
What matter if the Congrt^ss ignores us? 
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RELIGIOUS SONGS 


A uthkntic religious folk-songs are not very common and 
they have a habit of turning into love-songs in their 
concluding lines. Rama, Lakshman and Sita are described 
as members (jf an earthly family, and it is not always possible 
to decide whether a name denotes a legendary or an actual 
lover. The following songs will give some idea of the way 
the old mythology is used. 


554 

Without Rama there is no end to sorrow 

Without Rama how lonelv is Ayodhya 

Without Lakshman there is no wisdom 

Without a husband how lonely is the bed 

This sorrow none can bear 

O so r r o w , so r row 

Leg says, Til be a pilgrim 

Hand st:iys, I’ll give alms to everyone 

Eyes say, We’ll visit the whole world 

Who will care for me 

In sorrow, sorrow? 


555 

O Virgin Narbada 

How great is your renown 

Your palace is of stone 

Its door is made of earth 

The spire is of gold 

There is a great festival for you 

O virgin Narbada 

The siicred source of the Narbada River (which is re- 
garded as both Mother and \ irgin) is the scene of a great 
festival every year at Sivaratri. 


II-2I 
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Radha is dancing 

And Mohan plays the flute 

As she he^ars his music Radha dances 

From the earth my bread arose 

And a crow carried it away 

Go and ask the Pandit 

Where is the crow eating it ? 

Beyond the nine iskinds 

And the eighty-four hundred thousand villages 

Where even Alohan’s music 

Like an arrow cannot reach it 

There the crow sits and eats my bread 

While Radha dances 

And Mohan plays the flute. 

557 

O BROTHER, think of God 
In the dawn remember him 
The moon has a little light 
But the sun burns like fire 
Ciirl, your love-charm is strong 
Fhe three worlds adore you 
In the dawn remember him 
The bubbling of the water 
The blowing of the breeze 
So is the body’s ecstasy 
As I lie on my bed 
Tears fall from my eyes 
Put no trust in the body 
In the dawn remember God. 

558 

SiTA goes to Lanka and brings a tainted name 

Raja, what misery you suffered 

With anxious heart you went for her 

But you gained victory 

And your name was written down. 
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559 

The darling virgin Lakshman 

Was such a bearer of truth 

That as he went along 

He never picked a blade of grass 

He never drank the water 

From a lake whose banks were broken 

He never looked 

At the face of a stranger’s wife. 


560 

Karly in the morning rose the sun 

And Mother Kausilya with the bundle of sin and virtue tied 
together, cried 

I must go 1 must go to Vaikunth with this bundle on my back 

I do not know the road, I’ll have to ask the wav 

But with the bundle of sin and virtue I must go to Vaikunth. 

This notion of man’s life as pap-dhartna, a mixture 
of good and evil, of vice and virtue, is common among the 
aboriginals. 



BAMBHOLIYA 


B ambholiya are sung by Gond pilgrims on their way to 
Amarkantak, the sacred source of the River Narbada, 
usually called Mai — the Mother — by the villagers who live 
along its banks. 


561 

In my father-in-law’s house a boy is born 
In my mother’s house the drums are beating. 

Thp: dust blows along the road 
Over the Narbada the red dust blows. 

5^3 

Go to bathe in Kasi stream 

And your life’s sin will be done away. 

‘Kasi stream’ is the Narbada, which is sometimes com- 
pared to the Ganges, though held even more holy by the 
people of the neighbourhood. Indeed it is s^iid that the 
Ganges must come once a year in the shape of a black 
cow and bathe in the waters of Narbada, after which she 
can return home^ — white. 


I HAVE two bottles of attar 

One for the evening, and one for the morning. 

565 

The house is built high and its door faces east 

In the house the drums are sounding for Sita’s marriage. 



JAWARA SONGS 


T he Jawara ceremony (also known as the Phulwari or Jag) 
is a picturesque festival of the countryside, which has 
probably been borrowed by the aboriginals from their 
Hindu neighbours. Celebrated in April, it resembles in many 
ways the Karma festival of Chota Nagpur though its aim 
appears to be not so much the promotion of the fertility of the 
crops as the removal of private ills from individual homes. 

The Jawara is celebrated every three years. The Panda 
or village priest prepares a corner of his own house as a 
sort of shrine. The essence of the festival is the sowing 
of seed in little baskets in honour of Mata Kalsahin — it will 
be remembered that the kalsa is the Scicred decorated pot 
which fulfils so many functions at a marriage. First the 
Panda himself and then anyone in the neighbourhood who 
suffers from illness, the attacks of witch or ghost or any 
other misfortune, prepares a small basket with well-manured 
earth which is ceremonially dug up as at a marriage with a 
rice-poundcT. Then in seven layers seven kinds of seed are 
sown — rice, wheat, ramtilla, gram, kodon, maize and jawa. 
The baskets^ — there may be seventy or eighty of them — are 
brought to the Panda’s house and piled up in the consecrated 
room. Little flags are tied to bamboo sticks and planted 
b(?fore them. Above the baskets are placed earthen pots full 
of water, the mouth of each pot being closed with a lamp 
which has a long wick which will burn for eight nights and 
nine days without going out. The whole room soon assumes 
a gay and animated appearance, especially when the shoots 
of grain begin to appear in the baskets. The coloured flags, 
the brightly burning lamps and the green vegetation make 
a charming sight. 

For eight nights and nine days the Panda lives in front 
of the shrine. Every morning he waters the baskets and 
every day there are ceremonies of supplication and sacrifice. 
On the last day goats are offered and promises made to the 
gods. Then all the men and women of the village assemble. 
Many village priests arc possessed by the gods and dance 
and rave in ecstasy. When all is over the people take out 
the baskets in which the shoots have now grown about a foot 
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in height and carry them down to the nearest stream. They 
immerse the baskets in the water and grab handfuls of the 
growing shoots and put some behind their neighbours’ 
ears. v 

The Bhajli festival which is celebrated in August is a 
children’s imitation of the Jawara. It is done in honour of 
the same goddess, but no Panda supervizes the ceremonies 
and the young girls of the village have the arrangements in 
their own hands. They too sow their little baskets with 
grain and when they are ready go round the village singing 
from house to house and beg sufficient for a feast. Then 
they take the baskets down to the stream and throw them 
in the water. 

The Birhi is another ceremony of the same kind performed 
in other villages and in other areas. This takes place usually 
in January. Small pots are placed on bamboo stands, grain 
is sown in them and on the last day women beat the drums 
and the men dance. When they carry the pots down to the 
river, they carry the Panda with them and throw him too 
into the water. 

These songs are sung during the ceremony of soaking the 
Jawara seed. 


566 

In the month of Sawan 
The rain pours down 
In the month of Bhadon 
All the rivers are deep 
Today begins Kuar 

When the Panda ties the skin on his drum 

Today begins Kartik 

When the Panda lights his lamp 

Today begins Aghan and Pus 

When frost covers the ground 

Today begins Magh and Phagun 

When coloured water flies about 

Today begins Chait 

When the Panda sows his linseed 

Whose music fills the air 

Whose drum beats ghan ^han 

O the deep music of the kalsa 

The deep music of the drum. 
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In red Dhawaragiri sings the koel 
On the branch of a mango tree 
Where does the blue pigeon live ? 

Where does the peacock live in the Kajliban forest ? 

The blue pigeon lives in a yellow tree 

The peacock has a nest in the Kajliban forest 

The Baigin catches the blue pigeon 

The Baiga catches the peacock in the Kajliban forest 

What does the blue pigeon eat? 

What does the peacock eat in the Kajliban forest? 

On gold does the blue pigeon feed 

On kutki the peacock feeds in the Kajliban forest 

Who buys the blue pigeon ? 

Who buys the peacock in the Kajliban forest? 

Kalsahin buys the blue pigeon 

The monkey god buys the peacock in the Kajliban forest. 

The Pardhan of Patangarh say that Dhawaragiri is a sacred 
place in Khairagarh State where there is a waterfall and 
two pools, one pool of sin and one of virtue. Barren women 
sometimes promise the god of Dhawaragiri that if he will 
open their wombs they will dedicate their first male child 
to him. When such a child is born, it is said, he is happy 
enough for the first twelve years of his life or until his 
marriage, but as he is about to go round the pole with his 
bride at the most critical moment of the marriage ceremony, 
the god comes upon him and he runs away like a madman 
and w'anders about for three, seven or twelve years until 
he comes to Dhawaragiri. Such youths are called Karhula. 
They keep their bodies perpetually smeared with oil and 
haldi and carry everywhere in their hands the cocoanut 
and betel-cutter that they were carrying round the pole at 
their marriage. When at last they reach Dhawaragiri they 
must climb up the waterfall to the top. If the god is angry 
he throws them down into the pool of sin but if he is 
favourable he takes them safely to the top and after this 
they are able to resume ordinary life and return to their 
wives and families. Such cases have occurred within memory 
of the Patangarh people. There are, of course, also a number 
of devotees of Dhawaragiri who remain as sadhus for the 
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whole of their lives, their devotion centring round this parti- 
cular place. 

This is the Jhiilani Jawara Song used at any time during 
the proceedings when the magicians swing themselves : 

568 

Go anywhere, my darling son 
But do not go to Kauru Cilv 
For the magic there is terrible 
They will hit you with their fists 
And turn you into a goat 
Then once you are a goat 
Only God can save you. 

They will sacrifice you to the shrine 
They will hit you with their fists 
And turn you into a pig 
Then once you are a pig 
Only God can save you. 

They will make you eat tiie village dirt 
They will hit you with their fists 
And turn you into a hen 
Then once you are a hen 
Only God can sav(‘ you. 

They will offer you in sacrifice 

They will hit you with their fists 
And turn you into a bullock 
Then once you are a bullock 
Only God can save you. 

They will tie you to the plough 
They will hit you with their fists 
And turn you into a fly 
Then once you are a fly 

Only God can s^ive you 

They will make you sit on the wall 
So darling son, go anywhere 
But not to Kauru City. 

The little Jawara shrine is officially in charge of .some old 
woman who is called the Malin, or gardener. She has to 
keep the place clean. When the time comes for taking out 
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the gods, she shuts the door and refuses to open it until she 
receives a present, whereon the following song is sung : 

569 

I'Hii: Malin goes at cockcrow, but the bees go at midnight. 
She puts flowers in her basket and covers them with cloth. 

For whom is this fine platform, for whom this lovely garland? 
h'or the Monkey is the platform, for the old Mother this nine- 
lakh-garland. 

'Fhe flowers are ready, all are ready to go to the Mother’s 
house 

When my darling Malin sees it and slams the door. 

When the little monkey hears he cries, Who has slammed 
the door? 

The Monkev savs, I will tell the Mother 

O Monkey, this Malin has brought me 
A garland of nine lakhs of flowers; 

But why has she brought me flowers deflowered ? 

Let her go home with her garland of flowers. 

But the Malin stands with folded hands and cries 
Where can I find a virgin flower? 

d'here is nothing in the world that is not deflowered 
The water is deflowered by fish 
The calves defile their mother’s milk 
'Fhe bees outrage every blossom. 

Where can I find a virgin flower? 

These songs are sung during the procession, when the 
baskets of sprouting grain are taken to the river : 


570 

With a basket on your head 
With a spade in your hand 
Whither away my mother? 

With a basket on my head 

With a spade in my hand 

I am going to fetch manure 

How many thousands of litters and palanquins 

How many thousands of carriers 

Have gathered to go my mother? 

Red, very red, is the roof of the litter 
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Burning white is your flag, mother 
Whose is the red, red litter, mother 
For whom is this great array ? 

The red^ red litter is for Satebaran 
For Kalsahin is the great array. 

571 

Be our help on the field of battle 

For the Moghul army is coming 

The daughter, the queen of the world says 

Listen, my little brother 

Send for Indra’s horse and arm it 

And I will come with Sarada on my right hand 

And Hanuman on my left 

We will kill a hundred thousand Moghuls 

Two hundred thousand Moghul soldiers, 

Three hundred thousand Emperors 
Be our help on the field of battle 
For the Delhi Sultan has attacked us. 
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In the river my tangana fish is quivering 

It will not let me draw water 

Let go let go, O tangana fish, my cloth 

F'or in my house my father-in-law is sick 

The fish says, Give your father-in-law a plane and chisel 

And he will cut wood all day long 

O tangana fish, let go let go my cloth 

For my mother-in-law is sick 

Give her a spinning-wheel and sliver 

And she will be busy all day long 

O tangana fish, let go let go my cloth 

For my dewar is sick 

Giv^e him marbles and a spinning-top 

And he will be playing and dancing all day long 

O tangana fish, let go let go my cloth 

For my nanand is sick 

Give her a little basket and fan 

And with her games she will be raising the dust all day Ion 


573 

The Maharin girl is always teasing 
She climbs a lemon tree 
Who will gather up, she cries 
My w^aist-string nine hands long? 

Who will pick up my long long hair? 
Sister-in-law will gather up my waist-string 
Mother-in-law will gather up my hair 
Sister-in-law will dry the string on a pole 
Mother-in-law will carry on her shoulders 
My long long hair. 


574 

The Brahmin girl is full of fun, Rohilla Ho! 
She climbs into the lime-tree 
The branch breaks and her w^aist-band falls 
Her dewar gathers up the waist-band 
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Her husband gathers up her hair 

In the Ganges she washes her waist-band 

In the Jamna she washes her hair 

She dries her waist-band on a bamboo pole 

Over her a)m she dries her hair 

Rohilla Ho! 


575 

O THE potter of Garha JNIandla ! 

Say to the potter, O brother 

Make me a beautiful pot 

For others make it as you will 

For me make it with care 

On the mouth make pictures of my friends 

And every day FlI go with them 

Laughing and playing for water 

On the side draw a pair of cranes 

They will laugh together 

In the middle of the night. 


On the banks of the river grow the bel trees 
'And bear much fruit, Rohilla Ho ! 

Thakur Deo, go out with your golden stick 
Go and knock down the fruit, Rohilla Ho! 
Gently Thakur Deo strikes the tree 
But it neither moves nor shakes, Rohilla Ho ! 
With a heavy blow Thakur Deo brings down 
A shower of fruit, Rohilla Ho ! 

Pick up a clothful, pick up a basketful 
Carry them home on your head. 

577 

Goddess Ganges, Goddess Ganges 

In your waves are bathed 

The eight parts of my body 

Without water the fish 

Without wind the grain 

Without worship Bhajli Dai 

Withers. 



GAURA SONGS 


G aura song’s are sung in honour of the marriage of Maha- 
deo and Parvati. This is celebrated by Gond, Fanka, 
Kol and others at Dassara and the songs and rejoicing 
continue till Diwali. 


578 

There’s a little path in Namnagar 

Thakur Deo is riding his mare 

Khadabad khadahad he makes the mare gallop 

Down falls the flower from his turban 

The water-girls of Namnagar crowd round 

Pick up my flower and give it to me 

Water-girls, give me the flower for my hair 

O Thakur Deo, we won’t pick it up 

Your mother can pick it up for you 

Your sister can pick it up for you 

Your elder wife can pick it up for you 

Your elder wife picks up your flower every day 

But for us vou are like the wild fig flower. 

ll is very rare to sc^e a wild fig flower, but it is thought 
exceedingly lucky to do so. People siiy to a friend who is 
s<Mdom seen, ‘You are like a wild fig flower, we never see 
you.’ 
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T he Holi Festival is observed by the aboriginals of the Mai- 
kal Hills mainly as an excuse for a drink and a holiday. 
It is connected by some of them with the death of Ravan and 
its chief feature, the burning of a great pile of wood before 
dawn, is sometimes believed to represent the burning of the 
corpse of Ravan on his pyre. The games and songs that 
follow represent the rejoicings over the death of an enemy. 
Eleven months later, Ravan ’s death ceremonies are performed 
at the Chherta Festival, when the people enjoy a feast called 
Ravan-chokni-gato. 

The Holi fire is made of any kind of wood, but should 
have a semur pole standing up in the middle. It is con- 
sidered very lucky if the wooden triangle on which the Chamar 
dries his cow-hide can be stolen and thrown on the pile of 
wood. The pyre must be lit before dawn and, if possible, 
by a virgin, that is, an unmarried boy. When the fire 
blazes up the people watch to see which side it will fall. If 
it goes to the east, it is considered lucky. The semur branch 
is puUed out and the bark removed. Bits of cord are made 

of the bark, and the boys light these at the lire and burn 

people with them, crying out that This will take awav your 
sin.’ 

The Holi fire is regarded as ‘virgin fire’ and has the 
same magical value as the virgin fire of the Agaria. 

Later in the day and for several days following the 

people sing the Holi or Phag songs. They sit very close 

together in a circle round the drums (mandar, dholki or 
timki). They sing with great vigour, clapping their hands 
and gesticulating. In the remoter villages coloured water 
is not much used. But the women have the right to catch 
and beat any man who does not purchase Ins safety with a 
small present. This is probably a relic of the old tradition 
of the Striya Raj, when women dressed up as men and ruled 
the country for a few days. 

The Holi or Phag songs are for the most part coarse and 
obscene with little poetry. But we have been able to collect 
a few which have some virtue in them. 
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579 

Daughter-in-law, don’t go to the bazaar 
With kajal in your eyes 
For even without it 
Your eyes are beautiful. 

580 

I'HE bed is ready 

My samdhin has come to the house 

My wife was on the way, but I didn’t know 

My wife had reached the court, but I didn’t know 

My wife had reached the verandah, but I didn’t know 

The bed was ready, my samdhin had come 

My wife opened the door, but I didn’t know 

My wife approached the bed 

And then at last I knew she was there. 

This is the kind of ‘risky’ song, gradually approaching 
an exciting and improper climax, which is the delight of the 
Holi singers. 


581 

O MOTHER, old mother 

Coming from Pipariya 

Your voice goes jhane jhayia everywhere 

Old mother comes and says 

Give me some toe-rings 

I’ll put them on and go to the bazaar. 

Doko dai, which we have translated old mother, is a 
humorous expression. The old lady, of course, demands 
every sort of ornament and cloth, including the most intimate 
forms of underwear. 


582 

Carpenter, you’ve brought a little swing 
My life depends on you, my carpenter 
Where was the swing made? 

In what market was it sold? 

The swing was made in Garha 
It was sold in Balaghat. 
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Piping of the flute on Jamna’s banks 

What is it made of, and who plays that flute? 

How is the water of the Jamna river? 

The flute is made of gold 

It is played by Krishna 

Blue is the water of the Jamna river. 

5S4 

Gently, slowly tattoo her body 
Madman, you have made her red 
Take my husband’s sister first 
Then gently slowly tattoo me 
My husband’s sister’s skin is fair 
And it hurts her body 
Madman, you have made her red. 

Treat her body gently, slowly 
On her body Krishna’s beauty 
Rama’s grandeur be on mine 
Madman, what will you lake for her? 
Madman, what will you lake for me? 

5^5 

Where does the oil-press come from? 
Whose is the pestle ? 

Fie on you, boy 

My sex is the mortar 

Your stick is the pestle 

All day the breasted ox goes round. 

586 

Are ha the English have displayed their power 
They rule over the land 
Lord of the land, you are full of wisdom 
You make roads 

You make the railway line run round 

You spread stones and gravel and lay lines upon it 

Without horse or bullock you drive the engine 

In the engine is Kali Mata 

At the station the Bengali takes the tickets 

When the train goes the bell clangs 
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Loudly sounds the whisille 
The statiop ^fuaster tajfcs on the 3«wire 
Are ha the English have displayed rtheir .power 
They are full of wisdom. 

5^7 

Guests, you have come when my parents were away 
You have come when the house is lonely 
How can 1 honour you in a lonely house ? 

My brother is away 

My father is away 

You have come to a lonely house. 

588 

Four gossips meet and go for water 
All four are of one colour 
Chatting to each other 
They go to the well for water. 

One gossip says, My husband drinl^s opium 
His eyes start out, his cheeks are hollow 
.His face is withered up. 

The second gossip says, My husband drinks ganja 
And where he meets his friends there he remains. 

The third gossip says, My husband drinks liquor 
And everything in the house 
He has sold and ruined. 

7'he fourth gossip says, 'My husband is a rake 
He has both syphilis and gonorrhoea 
And all our wealth is gone. 

5S9 

Bring bamboo, bring bamboo 
When they brought the bamboos 
Dangan the Ghamar was bom 
When Dangan the Chamar made ^shoes 
Chhotu the barber was born 
’When Chhotu the barber began -to use his razor 
The Dhimar boy was born 
When the Dhimar boy cast his net 
Muria Baital was born 
When Muria Baital chewed ^bones 
Dukalu Ganda twas bom 


11-22 
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When Dukalu Ganda arranged his warp 
The Brahmin’s house was burnt 
The Brahnn^in Deota thought and thought 
Then he arranged a pig-hunt 
When they divided the pork 

Every house observed the feast. 

590 

On the day Krishna played the flute 
The three worlds were enchanted 
What was the flute made of 
And how was it tied 

On the day Krislina charmed the world ? 

With bones and flesh the flute was made 
With love it was tied. 

591 

Dive down, Dhimar, to get the fish 
Dive deep with your bald head 
The other Dhimar got one or two kotri 
But I caught two or four padina 
' The other Dhimar sold their fish for one or two pice 
But I sold mine for two or four rupees 
The other Dhimar sit at the edge of the bazaar 
But I sit right in the middle 
My Dhimrin sits with thighs parted. 

592 

May my madman’s earnings be burnt, my Raja 
Fifty-three have come, fifty-six have come 
And all we can do is to dance 

My madman goes to others’ houses, opens their doors and 
eats their basi 

When he has eaten, he mends the roofs of all the village 
If he earns a rupee he gives it to the elders or feeds the 
boys on khichri 

Khor khor he goes as a beggar dangling his sikka 
But I fall at your feet, chirota bhaji, it is you who have kept 
me alive 

This impotent fool says to his wife. Come let us go and 
dig the road 

We’ll get two annas each ; we’ll eat half and save the rest. 
O may my madman’s earnings be burnt, my Raja. 
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When a wife is stout and strong 
The husband’s very lucky. 

When with her own hands she can drag a cart 
What need of buffaloes? 

When she can reach up to the roof herself 
What need of pillars in the house ? 

When her leg is strong as a pestle 

She can lift it up and husk the rice 

When she has squinting eyes 

wShe can use them as lamps to light the house 

When a wife is really ugly 

The husband’s very lucky. 

594 

He’s very lucky when she’s tall and fat 

He’s lucky if she’s stumpy as a shrub 

When a wife’s eyes are full of pus and dirt 

There’s never any lack of ghee 

She is always ready 

When he comes like stormy water 

Upright as a pestle 

There’s no need of a pillar in the house 

When she can hold up the roof with her hand. 

The word ‘joker’ has penetrated even the wilds of Mandla 
as a result of the introduction of playing cards by merchants 
and subordinate officials. Joker songs are used during Holi, 
at marriages and indeed at any time when the men are in 
festive mood. 
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D espite the similarity of name, there is no connexion 
between these and the Dadaria songs. The Dadaria are 
short, often rhymed, often only two-lined, songs sung 
unaccompanied and antiphonally by men and women. The 
Dadara are longer songs accompanied by the dhol drum 
and usually sung only by women. They are common at the 
Tija and Holi Festivals, when a child is born and at wed- 
dings. They are generally somewhat more sophisticated in 
tone than the Dadaria and are more popular among the Raj- 
Gond, Panka and Hindu cultivators. The Dadara often 
rhyme and are elaborately constructed. 

595 

Ham dono teshan par milenge milenge 
Turn dim piha ham dgre ji, ham dono chitti se milenge 
Turn mote piha ham patle ji^ ham dono kcinte se tolenge 
Tum> gore piha ham sdwre ji, ham dono sdnche me dhalenge. 
We two will meet at the railway station 
You are in Delhi, darling, and I am in Agra. We two 
will meet by letter. 

You are fat, darling, I am thin. We two will be weighed 
in scales. 

You are fair, darling, I am brown. We two will be made 
into images. 

596 

Shade of the heat falls on my body. 

There is no mango or tamarind 
The koel cries from the ground 
Shade of the heat falls on my body 
There is no one to feel my pulse 
There is no doctor anywhere 
The koel cries from the ground 
Shade of the heat falls on my body. 

597 

Go to the bazaar and quickly come again 

Get yourself a dhoti and a sari for your sister 

Get yourself a turban and anklets for your sister. 
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From Mandla has come a cleveF gambler 
See how\ cleverly he plays 
My toe-rings he has won 
My afildetis he has won' 

He has put his hand on my broad anklets* 

My skirt he has won 

My belt he has won 

He has put his hand on my blouse 

Clever is the gambler who has come from Mandla. 

599 

MV lord is fair 

And I dark as a cloud 

If I were beautiful 

I would sit in my lord’s lap 

And play in his bed 

If I were lovely as a fish 

t would sport with him in the water 

If I were beautiful as a deer 

t would dwell with him in the forest. 

600 

Driver, driver, drive the motor 
Tell me when you’re hungry 
And I’ll give you stale rice 
Tell me when you’re thirsty 

And I’ll let you drink where they wash the clothes 

Tell me when you’re sleepy 

And I’ll put you to bed in the graveyard. 

601 

Sweet-scented is your house, my Raja 
hVagrartce of attar fills the room 
Sweet-scented is your house 
There is a bed both soft and white 
How I long to sport on it 
Sweet-scented is your house, my Raja. 

602 

The girl comes runjufiy all her anklets sounding 
Khir she eats and oil-fried bread with great delight 
But to me she gives last night’s supper 
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And a little rice-water 
She sleeps on her white soft bed 
But to me she gives kodon straw 
Full of thorns to sleep in 

The girl comes runjun, all her anklets sounding. 

603 

Be not proud of your sweet body 

The moon and sun were proud and met disaster 

For eclipses catch them 

Be not proud of your sweet body. 

Be not proud of your young body 
The fish in the water were proud 
And they too came to trouble 
For the net has covered them 
Be not proud of your young body. 

Be not proud of your swift body 
The deer in the forest were proud 
But they too came to trouble 
For the Bahelia sets traps for them 
Be not proud of your swift body. 

Be not proud of your fair body 

The birds in the woods were proud 

And they too came to trouble 

For a great wind came and blew them aw^ay 

Be not proud of your fair body. 

604 

Always take me to the bazaar 

My life cannot be without it 

What strange things come to a bazaar 

How well they are arranged 

My life cannot be without it 

In a bazaar you can get beads and pearls 

Toe-rings are there set in a row 

Phundara are strung on a cord 

My life cannot be without it 

In the bazaar are friends of equal age 

Laughing they go round and round 

Take me to the bazaar 

For I cannot live without it. 



\ 
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T he climax of the great Saila dance competitions is a re- 
markable exercise when the long line of dancers transforms 
itself into a living snake, of which the leader is the head, 
which continually tries to bite its own tail. The dance is an 
exciting one to watch for there is much inconvenience and 
even danger should the snake succeed in striking. The long 
line of men twists and twines about the dancing-ground ; the 
head lashes violently round ; the tail swings out of the way. 
Should the head actually succeed in biting the tail, all the 
ceremonies attending an actual case of snake-bite must be 
performed. 

The danger of death by snake-bite is very real in the 
Maikal Hills. The countryside abounds in cobras, kraits 
and other .snakes which seek the warmth and shelter of 
house and village, especially during the rains. In a case of 
snake-bite the victim, it is believed, can only be saved by a 
protracted ceremony, the Jagar. This sometimes lasts all 
night and includes many different songs. 

The first element in the treatment of snake-bite is the 
recitation of a charm called Bhar Bandhni, which must be 
done immediately on the very site of the disaster to stop the 
poison getting further into the victim’s system. 

605 

1 BIND his feet 

I bind the scrub jungle 

I bind the rivers and the seven seas 

I bind the sixteen streams 

I bind the boundaries of twelve villages 

I bind the water-girls of the well 

J .bind tlie resting-place of cattle 

J bind :the women on every road and path 

I bind the eye of the looker 

I bind the ear of the hearer 

What has been tied let it remain. 

Then the victim is brought to his house but he us not 
allowed to cross the threshc^d. Should he do so the snake 
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will Strike him again. The village people gather and sit 
round. They bring a wooden stool which must have no 
iron nail in it.\ On this stool a pile of rice is made and with 
one finger somebody makes wavy lines of rice across the 
stool to suggest the movements of a snake. By this time 
probably someone in the village who knows the ritual, and 
who is called the Guru, will have arrived. He now prepares 
a pot filled with water and a few grains of rice and places on 
the top a lighted lamp. 

Then the assembled villagers sing the first song calling 
on the gods to come and help. They especially implore the 
aid of Thakur Deo, for it is believed that if he comes all 
ihe others must accompany hini. After they have been sing- 
ing for some time Thakur Deo and Nang Deo come together 
and possess one of the onlookers. Anybody may be ‘possess- 
ed’ in this manner but it is usually .someone who is well known 
in the village as a Rarua — (3r a specially s(‘nsitive medium 
who is accustomed to revealing the will of the gods. The 
Barua immediately begins to behave exactly like a snake. 
He falls on the ground and wriggles his body to and fro. 
He raises his head and hisses. He has to be given milk to 
drihk. Then he gets very angry and tries to attack and 
bite the villagers. When he does this they sing the Dularni 
song. 

606 

Tarindki ndna nana re nmia 

Tari ndna mor ndna 

The booth is made of sarai and saja 

On top are the green bamboos 

From what city comes the lota? 

From w^hat city comes the haldi ? 

From Bramhapuri comes the lota 

From Namnagar comes the haldi 

From the north the Suhania was called 

She was the darling daughter of all the snakes 

The magic was thrown on this darling daughter 

By the Malin daughter of Bara Bathi Bengala 

The snake daughter opened her eyes 

The magic of Bengal took flight 

And woke up all the armies. 

When the Barua hears this song he is quietened. It is 
supposed to have the same effect upon him as the flute of 
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the snake-charmer has on his cobras. Then the Guru 
approaches him and asks: 


607 

Will it be dark or moonlight? 

Will he live or die? 

Will our charm succeed or fail? 

Mother, what knowledge have we black-faced men ? 
This thing we do, will it succeed or no? 

Our ears are deaf 

Our eyes are blind 

Our mouths are dumb 

Round our necks we put a cloth 

In our mouths we take grass 

And bow^ low before you 

With ten fingers we pray 

With five fingers w^e make an offering 

Give us wisdom 

Even if we have made mistakes 

Let our charm succeed 

Give us wfisdom 

If a child excretes on his mother’s lap 

You do not cut off her lap and cast it away 

We are your spittle 

Your excreta is our richest feast 

With your urine we clean our mouths 

We have grown up in your lap 

There w^e have played and w^ept 

Where can w^e go if you cast us off? 

Why has this thunder-bolt fallen on this poor man ? 

Then Thakur Deo, speaking through the mouth of the 
Barua, tells the people what is going to happen and how to 
avert the danger of the poison. T will collect all the evil’, 
he cries, ‘and it wall be mine’. Then the people pray to 
Thakur Deo that he wall remain. ‘You remain on one 
shoulder and let Nang Deo remain on the other; together 
you will be able to remove the poison’. After this the 
people sing the Nang Chadhani song in order to ensure that 
the Snake God will possess the Barua. 
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He puts his leaf-shield on his shoulder 
And goi^s to graze the cobra, mother 
He goes to graze the cobra 
All the snakes are in the cow’s resting-place 
But one of them is absent 

The Parrot Cobra is in the cow’s resting-place 
The Jaddu Cobra is in the cow’s resting-place 
Paharchitti Snake is in the cow’s resting-place 
But the Domi Snake is absent. 

After this song has been sung it is believed that the Nang 
Deo comes upon the man and remains. Then they sing 
another song, the Nang Khojni, to discover what kind of 
snake it was that bit the man. 

609 

What cobra is swaying to and fro in the field? 

What snake is hanging from the roof? 

The Jaddu Snake is swaying to and fro in the field 
The Paharchitti Snake is hanging from the roof 
^ The Milk Cobra is swaying to and fro in the field 
The Pigeon Snake is hanging from the roof 

— and so on taking the names of every snake known to 

them. 

Directly the name of the snake which bit the man is men- 
tioned the Barua falls into violent convulsions and from his 
behaviour they know which has been at fault. 

Then, once this is known, the Barua begins to imitate 
the behaviour of that particular snake and the assembled 
villagers proceed to the singing of a song which they believe 
will ensure the transfer of all the poison that is in the body 
of the victim into the body of The Barua. 

610 

From the earth the poison has started 
It has started and stopped at the water 
From the water the poison has started 
It has started and stopped at the hillock 
From the hillock the poison has started 
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It has started and stopped at the ant-hill 

From the ant-hill the poison has started 

It has started and stopped at the cross-roads 

At the cross-roads the poison has started 

It has started and stopped at the boundary 

From the boundary the poison has started 

It has started and stopped at the well 

At the well the poison has started 

It has started and stopped at the path 

At the path the poison has started 

It has started and stopped at the courtyard 

At the courtyard the poison has started 

It has started and stopped at the roof 

At the roof the poison has started 

It has started and filled the house 

At the house the poison has started 

It has started and stopped at the stool 

From the stool the poison has filled his body 

O it has filled his little toe 

It has gone from his toe to his foot 

It has gone from his foot to his calf 

It has gone from his calf to his knee 

It has gone from his knee to his waist 

It has gone from his waist to his chest 

It has gone from his chest to his shoulders 

It has gone from his shoulders to his beard 

It has gone from his beard to his thirty-two teeth 

It has gone from his teeth to his eyes 

It has gone from his eyes to his forehead 

It fills and it moves 

Half the heavens 

It falls back 

And fills the water-pot. 

This rather tedious song is sung over and over again with 
every sort of topographical and physical elaboration. After 
it has been sung ten or twelve times it is believed that the 
poison has gone completely into the Barua. At the same 
time the people sing a number of what are called Hakni 
Songs which are intended to aid the driving out of the poison 
from the victim’s body. Each of these songs represents the 
Haka or ‘beat’ of one or other of the great Guru. 

11—23 
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Guru upon Guru, Guru upon Guru 

All of them are proud 

But X am the Guru who has no pride 

All the Guru glisten before the eyes 

But my Guru is full of devotion 

In the water, on the earth 

He helps and saves 

Other Guru are but partridges and quails 
But mine is a hawk. 

612 

I KILL them on the wing 
I hit their wings as they fly in the air 
When they fall down I take their lives 
O Haka of Daugun Guru 
Awake ! Arise ! Beware ! 

613 

One two three four 
Five six seven eight 
Nine ten eleven twelve 
Thirteen fourteen fifteen sixteen 
Seventeen eighteen nineteen 
O the Haka of the twenty Guru. 

614 

The mango branches have spread everywhere 

Above the mango blossoms 

Below sits Bhainsasur on guard 

This Mata does not know he is there 

She has eaten three and thirty cocks 

Bhainsasur is the buffalo’s son 

Searching searching for food he grazes 

He devours even the devils 

The Mata laughs at him and says 

We plough with buffaloes for oil-seed 

We cut their horns to make our bows 

We cut their tails for bow-strings 

With the buffalo-bows we shoot a thousand arrows 

This is the Haka of Guru Mahadeo 

Awake ! Arise ! Beware ! 
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615 

The bangles sound atak atak 
The anklets sound chatak chaiak 
In the sandal-hill my magic’s working 
Cobra, you have but four teeth 
I have thirty-two 

You may run, but how far will you go? 

The goose is swooping down 
This is the Haka of the goose 
Awake ! Arise ! Beware ! 

616 

He has a black blanket on his shoulder 
And a golden rope in his hand 
You beggar of the jungle run 
The thief of Bengal has come 
This is the Haka of the mongoose 
Awake ! Arise ! Beware ! 

Now if the omens have been right and the charm properly 
performed, all the poison should have left the victim and filled 
the body of the Bi^rua. They bring water in a plate and the 
Barua vomits the poison into it. Afterwards he is again 
given milk to drink. Now the snake is put to the oath. The 
Guru cuts a little bit of bamboo from the roof and removes a 
bit of the bark with which the roof is tied. He puts this with 
salt and coal into a pot. The people gather round and lift- 
ing up the pot they sing : 


617 

Swear swear O cobra 

Take the oath we give you 

If you break it 

You will burn like oil 

You will melt like salt in the rain 

Kalsasur will torment you 

If you break it 

You will wither like the bamboo 
You will burn like bamboo slats 
The Grain Mother will torment you 
Swear swear O cobra 
Take the oath we give you. 
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Then carrying the pot the Guru takes the victim to the 
front of his house and makes him stand before the door. 
The Guru strikes the roof three times with an axe. Every 
time he does^so the victim falls inert to the ground. Then 
the victim and the Barua are taken out to an ant-hill or a 
date palm tree. Coconut and incense is offered and a final 
song is sung. 


6i8 

May the poison come out and his body grow cool as water ! 

May the aches in every part of his body 

And the pain in his belly be stilled 

May he once more bathe his body 

May he once more take his food 

May he once more walk in his courtyard 

May he once more walk in the forest and the open field 

There may the tiger and the bear 

Turn into stones before him 

May every snake become a stick 

May thorns and stubble melt like wax 

When he walks by night, let him not go as an ant 

Stumbling on his way 

May light dawn on him ! 

They return to the house and the victim now completely 
cured falls at the feet of each of his neighbours in turn saying, 
‘You have given me a new birth’. They begin to drink liquor 
and become very jolly. The man who has been bitten ex- 
claims, ‘As I have been reborn, now I must have a new wife’ 
and so on. 

Last of all the rice on the little stool which is believed to 
be full of poison is distributed. The Barua again falls to 
the ground like a snake and wriggling about amidst the com- 
pany gives a few grains to one and another. He presses the 
grains against knee or hand and the person chosen has to 
sing one of the Hakni songs before he will go away. The 
final test of the Barua is that he should be able to discover 
anyone of the company who hides himself outside in the 
village and make him eat the grains of rice. 

It may be noted that the Gond and Pardhan do not depend 
for safety from snake-bite only on the ceremony which we 
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have just described. They also use various medical and 
magical remedies. For example, a vegetable called musakan 
is cooked and two or three doses are given. It is supposed 
to absorb the poison in the stomach, which is then thrown 
out in the process of excretion. The very bitter padhin 
creeper is also used. Its juice is itself poisonous and so only 
four fingers of it are given. The result is supposed to be 
to eliminate the poison through the urine. 

For the bite of the snake called parrowan, earth from an 
ant-hill is brought, mixed with warm water and the swollen 
part is fomented to bring the swelling down. The bark of the 
mendla tree may be ground up and used as a poultice. For 
internal use the batta herb is given. 

What are called chhibaki leaves are also given in an 
emergency. In Patangarh many years ago the father of 
Dani, the well-known magician, was watching a fight between 
a cobra and a giant rat. Whenever the rat felt the poison 
working it used to go and eat two-and-a-half chhibaki leaves. 
Dani’s father removed the shrub and when the rat next 
came to eat the leaves and was unable to get them, it died 
and the snake devoured it. Some time later a Gond named 
Musaka was bitten by a cobra and had nearly died when 
Dani’s father gave him two-and-a-half chhibaki leaves and 
cured him immediately, in gratitude for which the Gond gave 
him a black buffalo. 

There are, of course, a great many cures for snake-bite. 
One, recorded in North India, is to throw a cowrie into the 
air and utter the appropriate mantra. The snake will come 
back, forgive the man who has been bitten and he will 
recover.^ In the Punjab it is a charm against snake-bite to 
smoke one of the tail feathers of the peacock in a pipe. In 
Kumaun when a man is bitten by a snake, his friends pull 
three hairs from his scalp-lock and strike him three times on 
the top of the head with the first joint of the middle finger, 
a kind of blow which in ordinary cases is regarded as very 
dangerous. 

Crooke gives a charm for snake-bite which may be com- 
pared with those in this Section.* 


* North Indian Notes and Queries, ii, 52. 

• Crooke, i, 239 and ii, 45. 
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True god, true hero, Hanuman I 
The snake moves in a tortuous way. 

The maleVand female weasel 
Come out of their hole to destroy it. 

Which poison will they devour? 

First they will eat the black Karait snake. 

Then the snake with the jewel, then the Ghor snake. 
I pray to thee for help, my true teacher. 



A PARDHAN EPIC 



THE SONG OF HIRAKHAN KSHATTRI 

T he epic song of Hirakhan Kshattri which we give here as 
a sample of the Pardhan Gondwana songs, some of which 
are printed in Folk-Tales of Mahakoshaly was recorded in 
Patangarh village from the charming and celebrated Gunia 
Dani. This epic is sung by the Pardhan as they go on their 
annual begging expeditions to the houses of Gond Thakur of 
the same clan. 

The plot of the epic is rather clumsy and abounds in 
rapid transitions and breaks in the narrative which are pro- 
bably due to the fact that everybody is supposed to know the 
story already. Dani discussed the incidents of the tale and 
its characters as if they were really living ; he considered, 
for example, in all seriousness how it was that Paniya Dokara 
had a house both in Raiyya Sindhola and Hiragarh and 
explained it. 

It may be, of course, that we have the song only in a 
degenerate version. The first incident where the girls go 
to bathe for the Parab Festival is quite unconnected with the 
main course of the story, and seems to be introduced only for 
the purpose of telling Kamal Hiro that she is the wife of the 
Raja. If it seems incredible to the Western reader that a 
married girl should grow to maturity without knowing either 
that she was married or who her husband was, we can only 
say that the incident is a favourite one with the story-teller 
and occurs again, for example, in the song of Shri Somni 
Raja sung by the Muria of Bastar State. 

Again the figure of Bodrahin, who appears in the opening 
part of the song intended to play an important part in the 
narrative, disappears all too soon. So does Maradlangha the 
amusing Kotwar. In the more carefully constructed stories 
this would not happen. 

We are not told until nearly the end why it is that when 
Hirakhan reaches Raiyya Sindhola he finds the city deserted 
of its men-folk. The reason is, of course, that Raja 
Tapsiriya has taken all the men away for his twelve years’ 
campaign against Bara Bathi Bengala where he hopes to 
kill the golden boar. Hirakhan, who set out expecting to 
have to fight the army of Raiyya Sindhola, finds himself 
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instead acting as its ally, and it is only after he has conquered 
Bara Bathi B^ngala that an act of treachery on the part of 
his father-in-laW (who is also, as is the case in a cousin 
marriage, his maternal uncle) forces him to fight against 
him and destroy him. 

The epic has the virtue of introducing a comparatively 
small number of characters. A genealogical table will show 
who they are and their relationship to one another. 

Raja Kripal 

Shriyal Jango —Tapsiriya Damalghaila — Dhartichiran 


Kamal Hiro Dhiro Mara Kshattri Hirakhan Kshattrl 


619 

In the Kingdom of Hirakhan these were the cities — 
Hiragarh, Bairagarh, Taigarh, Toigarh, 

Sirpurtola, Bhanpurnagri and Batukatola ; 

There lived the true Raja of the Gondwana. 

In the fort beneath a pipal tree was the stone, 

The paras stone that turned iron to gold. 

It was covered with sandal wood ; 

Below it was the Raja’s umbrella, 

And to support him a throne large as the. moon. 

For Hirakhan the Raja there was a double fan. 

And above a whisk of hair. 

In his kingdom people visited the homes of widows ; 

In orphans’ houses there were marriages; 

In the houses of married women elephants swayed to and fro. 
The courtyards were made of metal and copper ; 

As soon as you stepped on it, the courtyard rang with music. 
The lanes were shady with kadam trees; 

At intervals were placed rows of musicians. 

There were groves of mango, flowers in blossom. 

Hibiscus and marigold, champa and mogra flowers 
Unrivalled in the world. 
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In this kingdom the Ahirin girls went to collect their money 
Riding in bullock-carts; 

The Ahir boys went to milk the cows on horseback. 

Thus in Hiragarh lived the true Raja of the Gondwana. 

The roofs of the Koshta were so close together 
That your body could not pass between. 

There was Baijju with his bottle of liquor, 

Ghorsu who always distributed the drinks, 

Bhikku who was always tasting, 

Shiva for ever drinking, 

These lived in Hiragarh. 

Mahangu was the Manjhi. 

Korbasera’s son was Koelabasera, 

Koelabasera’s son was Hadibhaj, 

Hadibhaj’s son was Maradlangha Ganda, 

These lived in Hiragarh. 

In such a place lived the real Raja of the Gondwana, 
Hirakhan Kshattri who ruled over it. 

There were the great swords, one to kill the wild buffaloes, 
One for wild elephants, one to destroy worthless men. 
There was a spear carried by four and twenty men. 

Whose boss was big as a dali-basket. 

Its blade broad as a winnowing-fan. 

There were seven points on that one shaft ; 

Its name was Bairisal, the destroyer of enemies. 

There was liquor in a bottle that was never finished. 

Tobacco in a pouch that was never exhausted, 

A leaf-cup that was never dry. 

If anyone was drunk he would go into the road and shout, 
‘Son of his mother, glory of his father. 

Great buffalo of the herd is Hirakhan Raja*. 

After twelve years and thirteen ages. 

The Parab Festival came to the Raisur Lake. 

In every village it was proclaimed. 

All the lovely girls came to bathe in the lake. 

But what does Limtarihin the old woman say 
To Paniya Dokari? ‘Eho, didi, 

Who knows if Limtariha Dokara will let us go to bathe. 
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He suspects every woman in this kingdom. 

If he doesn’t let us go, the impotent fellow, 

I’ll take my ,^shoe and beat him’. 

When the Festival was proclaimed, all the beautiful girls, 
The girls of the village, got ready to go. 

The first rank was of little girls, 

The second was of ripe and lovely maidens, 

The third was of the middle-aged, 

The fourth was of the aged whose breasts hung down like 
shoes. 

With them Bodrahin got ready to go. 

From this girl’s navel projected a stump. 

So large it was that the very ring round it 
Contained enough iron to make twelve harrows. 

The tip was long as a digging-stick. 

It was tied round with twelve phundara, 

It was tied round with thirteen cords, 

It was tied round with nine baskets of cord. 

So Bodrahin prepared to go to the lake.^ 

Bodrahin had six maids to carry her stump. 

Each supported it on a turban tied about her head. 

Even then the ox-goad at the tip projected 
And was borne by a black cock which strutted in front crying 
Kukure koo. 

If one of the girls stumbled, Bodrahin would poke her back 
And the girl would jump kalbal. 

As they started out, the earthen drums sounded dum dum, 
The courtyard of bronze went tan tan^ 

The rhythm of the copper drums went twelve kos all around. 
The boys of Bhango Tola were playing 
When they saw all these girls on the way. 

One of the boys asked, ‘What marriage party’s this?’ 

‘Don’t you see, these are women of our own village. 

For Parab has fallen and they are going to bathe.’ 

Another boy says, ‘One year Hirakhan was being married : 


‘ In olden days, say the Pardhan, women with great umbilical stumps 
were not unknown. They were specially honoured by Rajas and had great 
influence over their own sex. A pig was oflFered to them every third day, 
and was sacriflced on the stump itself. 

* Al.so called Boys strike bits of wood into the air and have to hit 

them with a stick before they fall to the ground. 
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There was Parab then and the girls went to bathe in that 
very lake, 

They brought cholera to the village, 

And that year my father and mother died, 

That is why today I am an orphan’. 

A fourth boy answers him, Tf that is so, let us turn these 
girls back’. 

And the boys ran together to turn them back. 

Some of the girls they caught by the breasts, 

Some they threw down and climbed upon them. 

The girls shrieked and ran away. 

But when Bodrahin heard it, she said to her six maidens, 

‘Let there be maggots in the privates of these impotent 
youths !’ 

She raised her stump straight to the sky and ran after them. 
She pushed them in the back and they bled and bled. 

Hardly were the boys saved, they ran home weeping ; 

They went to Mahangu Mahila and told him w^hat had 
happened. 

Mahangu Mahila got up, his pyjama was of python skin ; 

His coat of leopard skin, his cap of peacock feathers; 

His turban was a shining silver-spotted snake. 

With a great red stick Mahangu Mahila came out, 

And stood below the fig-tree in the midst of the village. 
When the girls came weeping to the fig-tree, 

Mahangu Mahila lifted his stick and beat them. 

‘You are those very girls who went to bathe 
When Hirakhan was married. 

You brought the cholera to us and destroyed half the 
kingdom. 

Today, you monkey-faced excreters, you would go again. 
Turn back or I will kill you.’ 

When Bodrahin heard this she raised her stump straight like 
a spear. 

She rushed at Mahangu Mahila the impotent. 

She struck him with her stump and he slid twelve hands 
away. 

Bodrahin hung him over her stump, his backside was nought 
but blood. 

Mahangu with great difficulty saved himself, 
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And ran to where a woman was making a hole in her 
cooking-pot. 

He hid behind her, but that woman said, 

‘Wait, wait, w^ere are you forcing yourself?* 

‘Keep quiet, they caught me with a grazing-girl. 

That is why I’m trying to hide.’ 

The girls went to the tank and took off all their clothes. 
Bodrahin was playing with them and teasing them. 

Into one she’d push her stump, she’d sit another on it; 

She would lift her up with it right into the sky. 

So they bathed joking and laughing together. 

Now when the girls had bathed, they sat down on the bank 
To comb their hair and talk. ‘This same impotent Mahangu 
Tried to stop the girls when Kamal Hiro was married. 

To such antics his organ is accustomed. 

May his ashes soon blow through the air, the impotent!’ 

Then Paniya Dokari, whose breasts swung like country shoes, 
Says to Bodrahin, ‘Is not this Mahangu your mother’s sister’s 
son ? 

Are you not brother and sister? That is why Mahangu used 
to have you.’ 

Bodrahin says, ‘Not so, grannie, though it’s true he is my 
brother. 

We have only met now after many days, 

And I couldn’t go to him because of the stump. 

That’s why he mounted it as if it were a horse. 

That’s how we met each other, but we couldn’t do anything, 
So I put it round my shoulder and as we couldn’t do it, 

I was angry and attacked him. I got onto him 
And as I was thrusting my stump into his body, 

You came and separated us at Kamal Hiro’s wedding.’ 

Hearing this Kamal Hiro was astonished and asked, 

‘When was I married and to whom? I will tell Hirakhan 
Kshattri and make him beat you.’ 

‘O Kamal Hiro, if you do not trust me, go to the other 
village 

‘And ask Malin Dokari. If it is not true, you may bury me 
upside down.’ 
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At these words Kamal Hiro left them like an arrow 
So swift that none could see her, and she reached 
Para. 

She went by the houses of the small, 

The houses of the great, the grass huts of the poor. 
When Malin Dokari saw her coming she grew anxious, 
thinking, 

‘What a lovely girl this is! But why is she coming here? 
O God, I have made a hundred thousand garlands for her. 
Every day I have given one, what wrong have I done 
That Kamal Hiro should come to my hut?’ 

In her mind half was fear and half was courage. 

She began to hide her treasures. 

She said, ‘Come my daughter, sit down here with me.’ 
‘Why should I sit? My life is boiling like khichri. 

These girls were saying that Hirakhan Kshattri was my 
husband. 

They say it was at my marriage that this Mahangu started 
some quarrel.’ 

Hearing this, the old Malin chuckled khad khad khad, 

‘O little girl, you have grown up like a castor plant. 

But long since I settled here, clearing the jungle with these 
hands. 

And I know the history of old. 

This garden is made of the bones of my ancestors. 

It is true that Hirakhan is married to you.’ 

‘Have you gone mad, grannie, that you should call my own 
brother my husband ?’ 

‘No, daughter, you are now twelve years old, the thirteenth 
year has begun to shadow you, 

And yet you do not know your own husband.’ 

‘What can I say, my mother, you tell me this today. 

Had I known it before, I would have taken my lord 
To see my parents’ country.’ 

Kamal Hiro left the old Malin’s house. 

She walked through fifty-one lanes and fifty bazaars. 

Ten thousand dogs barked as she went by. 

She went by the houses of the small, 

The houses of the great, the grass huts of the poor. 

So she came to Hirakhan Kshattri sitting in his Darbar. 
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Here he was sitting, Hirakhan Kshattri, son of his mother, 
glory of his father. 

Great bull of the buffalo herd. 

By him were \he swords that killed wild buffaloes, 

That killed wild elephants and slaughtered useless men. 

The spear Bairisal was standing near by. 

Red red were his eyes, all his thirty-two teeth 
Were chewing charchar^ chewing dreadful poisons. 

Before him the guards marched up and down with sword- 
sticks. 

There was Jumurkha with his dreadful cannon and Barekhan 
with his bayonet. 

If anyone opposed him, Hirakhan would rise at once ; 

If anyone said, *Are' he would take his sword. 

In the court were sitting Baijju with his liquor bottle, 

Bhikku always tasting it, Ghorsu giving it away. 

There were Manjhi Dokara, Paniya Dokara, Mahila Dokara, 
Jhalmaha Dokara. 

Yet the maiden Kamal Hiro was not shy or afraid. 

The maiden Kamal Hiro stood firm as a tethering-peg and 
addressed the Raja. 

‘To increase her love for her husband and her father-in-law’s 
house, 

A girl should be taken sometimes to her mother. 

Now take me to my mother’s house for eight nights and 
nine days. 

If you don’t I will stab myself with a sword and die.’ 
Hirakhan gave her no ear and the girl boiled within. 

At last he said, ‘This girl has gone mad. Send her home. 
Why has she come here ?’ 

But then said Paniya Dokara, Malmaha Dokara, Manjhi 
Dokara, Mahila Dokara. 

‘The girl has spoken rightly. Ever since you were married. 
You have never taken her to her mother’s house. 

With what great battles was your marriage ended 1 
Your father had marched on Raiyya Sindhola. 

They cut off his head while this child was in her cradle ; 
You put her on your back and brought her secretly; 

You were married on a lid and fan.’^ 

* This is an expression to describe the marriage of babies who are laid on 
^ara, bamboo lids for covering pots, and fanned with bin/na, bamboo fans. 
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Hearing this, Hirakhan Kshattri bent his head. 

He said to Kamal Hiro, ‘Even if you cut your throat, 

I will not go to the house of my enemy.* 

At this Kamal Hiro went to her house. 

She found a broken bed, a broken ghursi; 

She took them to the stable, 

And for eight days and nine nights she lay there without 
food. 

Every old woman in the village went to persuade her. 

‘O girl, why do you want to take your Raja to the kingdom 
of his foes? 

Your father is a wicked man, all Hirakhan’s ancestors have 
fought with him.* 

Yet the maid neither spoke nor moved, but like a corpse 
stretched out her hands and feet. 

The old women went to tell Hirakhan. When he heard he 
sprang to his feet. 

‘She said, I will die, perhaps she is really dead.’ 

He went to her and said, ‘O my Hiro*. When other women 
heard the Raja’s voice, 

Their muscles would contract with pleasure, but Hiro took 
no notice. 

The Raja touched her belly, he touched her hands. 

When he found no breathing he went apart and wept. 

He wept holding his head between his hands. 

How deceitful is the caste of women ! He went to her and 
said, 

‘Hiro, if you really want to go to your mother’s house. 

Then prepare for the journey to Bairagarh. 

If you get permission from my bhauji Jalabeli, I will go 
with you.’ 

Hearing this the girl jumped up. She took a maid with 
her ; 

She walked eight days and nine nights still fasting; 

She walked one kos, she walked three kos, and she reached 
Bairagarh. 

There she saw in Shankar’s swing and Durgadevi’s upper 
room, 

Jalabeli was being swung by her six maidens. 

Jalabeli was dancing in piles of soft haldi. 

To swing her three girls stood on one side 

And pushed her across to the other three. 

To and fro she flashed like lightning between the golden pillars. 

11—24 
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When Jalabeli saw Kamal Hiro she said, ‘Go quickly girls. 

My dewarani Kamal Hiro has come 

Wash her feet and make her sit on the jewelled throne.* 

Jalabeli greetkl Kamal Hiro and enquired of joy and sorrow. 

‘Didi, my husband wants to take me to my mother’s house, 

And he wants you to look after our house and door.’ 

When Jalabeli heard this she caught Kamal Hiro’s hair and 
beat her with her feet. 

‘All our forefathers went to Raiyya Sindhola and died fight- 
ing there. 

Only Hirakhan remains as a single wick in the lamp. 

And now you would take him there also. 

Before you do I will bury you alive and light a lamp above 
your grave.’ 

Hardly could Kamal Hiro slip through her hands and run 
back to Hiragarh. 

‘O my husband, my jethani says. Go girl with joy. You 
were married years ago, 

But not once have you seen your mother. I will guard your 
house and door.’ 

The Kshattri pondered in his mind, ‘Now the maid will 
‘ never listen to me.’ 

He went to ask his mother who was in Damalpaila. 

‘Mother, tell me of what disease our forefathers died and 
where.’ 

Hearing this the old woman felt as if her life were flying 
from her body. 

‘Boy, I know nothing of their deaths, I forget what disease 
there was. 

After sixty years memory is destroyed, after eighty it is 
cut out of the mind. 

I was widowed as a little girl. I ground wheat for some, 

I husked rice for others and thus I fed you and made 
you stand firmly.’ 

‘No, mother, what were your parents’ names?’ 

‘I do not know, I have forgotten, son.’ 

‘No, mother, if you have forgotten their names, were you 
dropped down from the sky 

Or were you born from an ant-hill?’ 

‘Long long ago, my son, the cholera spread among us. 
Half my forefathers were killed 
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And I was left beneath a thorny bush. 

There at last they found me and marred me to someone.* 

‘She will never tell me.* So saying the Kshattri left his 
mother. 

With bow in hand he took five pebbles from the road and 
went. 

He passed Hiragarh, Bairagarh, Taigarh, Toigarh, Sirpur- 
tola, Bhanpurnagri, Chhepara and Batukatola 

Till he came to Bhagotola where lived old man Baragathiya. 

Nine days before the old man had died, and his old woman 
was husking grain for his funeral feast. 

On the dunghill near by, his tailless cock was grazing. 

Round the cock’s neck was a bell large as a pot. 

‘If I kill this cock, in anger she will tell me everything* 

Hiding behind something, the Kshattri killed the cock. 

Dancing and jumping, the cock went to the old woman. 

‘Don’t dance now, my cock. Tomorrow when we feast for 
my old man, 

You can dance with song and music to your heart’s content.* 

The cock jumped in the air and died, and the old woman said, 

‘He is angry because I wouldn’t dance.’ 

So thinking she brought her pestle and began to dance. 

‘Get up, get up, my cock without a tail and we will dance 
again.’ 

But when she touched him she found him dead with a wound 
in the neck. 

Filled with anger the old woman came from the house. 

The Raja was hiding behind a plough, but when she saw 
him she soon abused him. 

‘O you impotent, may worms devour your chest, eight baskets- 
ful of them, 

Nine winnowing-fans of worms and a lampful more for luck ! 

May a black cobra chase and bite you ! 

When you die, may your widow have to beg her food. 

Why didn’t you show your valour in Raiyya Sindhola, 

Where Raja Tapsiriya cut off your father’s head and put 
it up over the Victory Gate, 

Where everyone who goes out kicks it five times with his 
shoe, 

And everyone who comes in kicks it five times again. 
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It was there you should have shown your valour, but instead 
You come and kill my poor widow’s cock, you impotent!* 

\ 

Then said the Kshattri, Tt was to hear this very matter, 
grandmother. 

That I killed your cock. Why else should I kill it ?* 
‘Grandson, if only you had asked me I would have told you. 
Why did you kill my cock without a cause? 

On this very cock your grandfather would put chilly and 
onion 

And riding on it, go to Chirowoti bazaar. 

It was through this cock we did our trade and made a little 
living. 

Singing to the merchants below the chirota bushes.’ 

When the Kshattri heard her tale he was very sorry and gave 
her five gold mohurs 

‘Mother, I am going with Kamal Hiro to the land of Raiyya 
Sindhola.’ 

‘My son, why go to the land of our enemies? You were 
not taught by your parents. 

You are just a widow’s son.’ Angrily the Kshattri sat there. 
‘Tam the messenger of Death. If I go I will ruin their land 
in two-and-a-half minutes.’ 

Then said the Kshattri to the chaprassi Baskandas, 

‘Go and bring Maradlangha, the son of Hadibhaj, 

The son of Koelabasera, the son of Korbasera.* 

For two generations Maradlangha had been Kotwar of the 
family, 

And not one but five chaprassis were ready to fetch him. 

He had stretched his warp, having put on his lingoti 
Which was kept in place with a rotten grass-rope twelve years 
old. 

And the Gandain was stirring the rice-water. 

When Maradlangha saw the chaprassis he ran to hide in the 
pig-stye. 

They began to search for him and shouted abuse. 

‘The Raja Saheb wants him. Where is the Kotwar?’ 

The Gandain said, ‘O Maharaj, the Kotwar isn’t here. I 
was ill and he has gone to the Gunia 
After putting the hens in the pig-stye’. Hearing that, the 
chaprassis 
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Went Straight to the pig-stye and there they found the 
Kotwar. 

They pulled him out by force and pushing him, beating him, 
took him to the Raja. 

When the Kshattri saw him coming, considering that he 
was his father’s Kotwar, 

He spread a good mat for him. *Johar re Maradlangha 
Ganda, come and be seated.’ 

The Kotwar said, ‘O Raja, after twelve years and thirteen 
ages you have remembered me. 

Tell me quickly what work you have for me, for I have left 
the thread stretched on the loom. 

And if it breaks my wife will give me no food today.’ 

‘Listen, Maradlangha, Hiragarh is spread out into twelve 
hamlets. 

Go and proclaim in all the twelve hamlets that on the coming 
Monday I will march on Raiyya Sindhola. 

If a single man remains behind I will bury him upside down 

And I will light a lamp above his feet.’ 

‘O master, I cannot do this in all the twelve hamlets. 

For my stomach’s dry with hunger. Since the day before 
yesterday I have not drunk rice-water.’ 

‘No, finish the work by midday, and when you have bathed 
and combed your hair, come and take your food with 
me.’ 

But the Ganda would not listen till at last the Kshattri lost 
his patience 

‘Go Ganda to the attic on the seventh story and see if there 
is any food left from last night.’ 

Maradlangha went up to the attic and said, ‘O girls; give me 
what was left from last night’s dinner : 

Such is the Kshattri 's order. I must take his proclamation 
to all the twelve hamlets.’ 

‘Go away, you horse-faced pimp ! Who will have food for 
you at such an hour?’ 

‘No, little girls, give me anything even three days old, for 
my stomach’s dry with hunger.’ 

‘Then come and sit, O Ganda’. But then the Ganda said, 

‘Do not give me pej in leaf-cups but in the wooden trough 
that my father always used.’ 
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In the courtyard the trough had lain for years, it was so heavy 
that four and twenty men could hardly carry it. 

The neighbours always poured their leavings into it, and the 
cats usedvto come and feed there. 

In that great trough some of the cats had drowned. 

The girls poured in the pej and the Ganda started drinking. 

Sometimes the cats’ bones would come into his mouth and 
he would chew them up with relish. 

Four or five troughsful of pej the Ganda drank. ‘Now I will 
take one for my wife.’ 

When he got up he broke the old and rotten string tied 
round his waist. 

He sat down to mend it, but when he rose again his old 
disease forced him to cough 

And broke the cord again and he was naked. 

Filled with shame he ran to hide in the chicken-house 

And the girls pursued him crying, ‘Don’t steal our eggs.* 

‘Girls, I don’t want to steal your eggs. I am sitting here for 
kadi^ before I go to proclaim the Raja’s message. 

Go little girls and call my Gandain so that she may drink 
this pej.’ 

At' home the Gandain is sitting anxiously. ‘What has the 
Raja done to my Ganda?’ 

As she was thinking the girls came and said, ‘Come, Gandain, 
your Ganda wants to bring home your pej.’ 

The Gandain says, ‘When someone’s house is burnt, other 
people use the fire to warm their buttocks. 

The chaprassis took and beat my Ganda, but it was just a 
joke for you.’ 

‘No, no, we are not joking. He has drunk his pej and now 
he is doing kadi/ 

So the Gandain gets up and goes with them. ‘O my Ganda, 
where are you ?’ 

‘Come, come here, I am consulting the kadi/ 

When she saw him underneath the chicken-house she said, 
‘What are you doing there?’ 

He whispers to her, ‘Don’t say anything. I am stealing 
their eggs and chickens. 

Come, take them from me quietly.’ 


' Divination by measuring sticks. 
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She was wearing a sari sixteen cubits long and she spread 
the end near him. 

He took hold of it and began to pull ic off her. 

Tjhey were struggling, but at last he hit her and she let the 
sari go. 

Now she was naked as a cow, and for shame she ran towards 
the house. 

In the streets were hundreds of boys playing and when they 
saw her, 

They thought her some mad woman and pelted her with 
cow-dung. 

The Gandain ran and ran for shame and hid in the ditch 
below the loom. 

There was a black scorpion there and it bit her clitoris. 

As she was crying loudly, the Ganda reached the house. 

Her sari was round both his legs, the pej was on his head. 

He cried, ‘O come to help me put this on the ground.* 

‘May your ashes soon be blown into the air, you impotent ! 

Wait till 1 am finished with you. All the boys of the town 
pelted me with dung and mud. 

They thought I was a mad woman and now see what has 
happened to my clitoris.’ 

So saying she showed it to him. ‘And now, you impotent 
Ganda, I will stay with you no longer, 

Devourer of women, who has killed six wives 

I will go as a Paithu wife to old man Madhatti’s hous(‘ and 
stay there.’ 

‘Go, go, you excreter. I too will bring the old carpenter woman 
to live with me. 

Go, go, one-eyed, ill-omened, I’ll roast you like a fish’. 

Saying this, he took the dafla drum that only four and twenty 
men could carry 

And the stick that was carried by eighteen and went out to 
proclaim the Raja’s order. 

He beat the drum and cried, ‘Listen my brothers, we are at 
war with Raiyya Sindhola : 

Prepare to march upon them. This is the Raja’s order. 

If anyone remains behind he will be buried alive and upside 
down 

And a lamp will be lighted above his grave.’ 
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Thus shouting, Maradlangha Ganda the Kotwar went from 
hamlet to hamlet. 

When the old women heard the Raja’s proclamation they said 
to one anothW, 

‘All is over. Our daughters and our daughters-in-law will be 
widows in their youth. 

In this Raja’s kingdom there is every happiness, but in this 
one matter he is a Chandal. 

It was in this very manner that his father made the same 
proclamation and marched to Raiyya Sindhola, 

And in our youth we all became widows. Hirakhan is the 
same as his father. 

Let us run away from this kingdom. In another kingdom 
we will get some work or other 

And those who are paired together will live happily.’ 

The Ganda went from lane to lane, from hamlet to hamlet, 
and at last reached the end, 

Where Baijju sat drinking, where Bhikku tasted the liquor, 
where Ghorsu distributed it, 

Where Tablu was always drinking with Mahangu Mahila. 

Telling them to make haste to see the Raja, the Ganda went 
to his house. 

According to the order all the men got ready, 

And at cock-crow on the Monday went to meet the Raja. 

The Raja said to the groom, ‘Go and bring the horse Giradwal 
Bachera, 

On which my father and my grandfather used to ride. 

He is tied in the dark house. Go and bridle him.’ 

The groom went, O brother, with the bridle to the dark 
house, 

But when the horse heard him coming it beat tap tap on the 
ground with its hoofs and started neighing. 

The groom with urgent fear ran back to the Raja, 

‘You may bury me upside down, Raja, but I daren’t go near 
your horse.’ 

Son of his mother, glory of his father. 

Great bull of the buffalo herd. 

The Kshattri sprang from his chair and with the bridle in 
his hand 

Went to the stable and opened the door. When Giradwal 
Bachera saw him 
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It Started weeping dhar dhar. The Kshattri said, ‘O 
Giradwal Bachera, why are you weeping ? 

It is twelve years and thirteen ages since Kamal Hiro saw 
the country of her mother, 

So I am taking her there. Come quickly, get ready.’ 

But the horse Giradwal Bachera said, ‘Listen my son, you 
were not taught by your parents; 

You are but a widow’s child. Why do you in your folly 
desire to go to the land of your enemies? 

When I was young I came from Raiyya Sindhola empty- 
saddled. 

Now I am old, my son, what strength can I show? 

I will not go with you to Raiyya Sindhola.’ 

When he heard this Raja Hirakhan was angry and he said, 

‘Never man abandons valour, a pig never leaves its fields, 

A woman never stops love-making, without cause life does 
not leave the body. 

If you refuse, my horse, I will strike you with my goad’. 

At that the horse got ready and the Kshattri brought it to 
the house. 

It was bathed with seven pots of hot water and seven pots 
of cold. 

It was fed with pulse of washed gram cooked with ghee. 

After the horse had eaten and drunk, the Kshattri decorated 
it; 

Twelve mohurs he put round its neck, fourteen upon its fore- 
head. 

The bells used by twelve bullocks, the decorations of fourteen 
bullocks he put on its back. 

The saddle was worth hundreds upon hundreds of thousands 
of rupees. 

When the Kshattri finished adorning the horse, he himself 
bathed 

In seven pots of hot water and seven pots of cold. 

He offered to his ancestors five handfuls of water and bowed 
his head to the Sun God; 

In the name of his ancestors he threw away five morsels, 

And five morsels this Gond Raja put in his own mouth. 

When he had finished eating and drinking, he came into the 
courtyard. 
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A broken pot was in his hand and he offered liquor to the 
four quarters of the earth. 

He brought out the great pot carried by four and twenty 
men and ghve liquor to his friends. 

He brought out all his weapons and offered them liquor — 

The great sword to kill wild buffaloes, the sword for wild 
elephants, 

The sword to slaughter worthless men, the spear whose boss 
was big as a dali-basket. 

Its blade large as a winnowing-fan, with seven points on its 
shaft. 

Which was named Bairisal, the destroyer of enemies. 

When the Kshattri had brought out his weapons and sprinkled 
liquor on them, he called on his helpers. 

Chalan that makes the feet to walk, Kanhaiyya that protects 
the waist, 

Chhatpel to guard the chest, Ranbel to guard the arms, Muh- 
changa to protect the face, 

Jogani to preserve the lustre of the eyes, Khapardhari to pro- 
tect the head. 

While the Kshattri was getting ready, Kamal Hiro also pre- 
pared for the journey. 

She wore the Jhakmak bangles, Raibajan anklets on her feet, 
Sawatdigai armlets round her arms, 

Bangles of gold and Mendhin necklaces. Pearls were woven 
in the parting of her hair, 

Her hair which hung down over her forehead, while in bet- 
ween was a tikli of half a cowrie. 

Her dhar were worth a hundred thousand mohurs, her nose- 
ring glowed like the quarter moon. 

Her clothes were called Alkalori and their light lit half the 
sky. 

Her sari’s name was Chalam Chhira and had diamonds burn- 
ing on all four sides. 

Hiro the maiden looked like the very image of Narayan the 
Sun moulded by a goldsmith. 

With a bundle of food and water in a pot Kamal Hiro was 
ready to start. 

All the twelve villages came to bid them farewell. 

Hirakhan was Raja of eight and twenty forts and Sardar of 
twenty-two. 
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Yet he went to his widow mother Damalghaila and folding 
his ten fingers humbly addressed her : 

‘I go to the country of Kamal Hire’s mother. 

If I live I will soon return to greet you once again. 

If I die, there is already great sorrow in the world.* 

Damalghaila kissed surur surur the Kshattri’s cheek, 

‘Go son, kill twelve Rajas, conquer twelve kingdoms and 
soon come back to me.* 

As the Kshattri was leaving the town the young girls and 
women said, 

‘The Raja is going to Raiyya Sindhola and who knows when 
he will return ? 

Let us stop him at the boundary and sing Dadaria.’ 

So the women of the twelve hamlets ran and stopped the Raja 
at the boundary, 

And Paniya Dokari and the girl Bodrahin began to sing 
Dadaria : 

Maradlangha Ganda is spreading his loom. 

The Raja*s going to Raiyya Sindhola, when will he 
return? 

Then Mahangu Mahila, the Dewan, riding a hyena for a 
horse, sang : 

I went to the bazaar for cucumbers. 

The Raja's going to Raiyya Sindhola, he'll bring 
you back parched rice. 

So laughing and joking, they sang Dadaria. 

Then said the Kshattri, ‘Return my mothers and my sisters. 

If we live we will soon meet again, if we die our names will 
be numbered.’ 

So saying he went on his way. 

Thus the Lord of eight and twenty forts, the Sardar of two 
and twenty walked, and as he walked he drank. 

He crossed eight nullahs, he crossed twenty streams, at short 
intervals there were clefts in the ground — 

All these he crossed and as he went he left a fragrance in the 
air. 

The horse was walking slowly and Kamal Hiro says, 

‘May the ashes of this horse soon fly in the air. 

We feed him every day on washed channa pulse and sweets 
of ghee, 
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And how proudly the Kshattri talks about him. Yet he 
walks so slowly. 

If he would go more quickly I would soon reach the country 
of my mother.’ 

When the horse heard this it said, ‘O Kshattri, forget your 
love for me and hit me hard with your whip.’ 

Then the Kshattri beat it constantly and suddenly it leapt 
twelve kos through the air. 

And since the army had gone on ahead, Kamal Hiro was 
left alone. 

It was the month of Jeth. The hot dust below and the sun’s 
heat above parched Kamal Hiro’s throat. 

There were blisters on her feet. She sewed sandals of parsa 
leaves but they broke immediately. 

Whenever she saw a parsa tree she clung to it crying, ‘O 
bhato, you have saved me.’ 

At this time, from Hardinagar came Jari, Khora, Kama, 
Soma, Dhera, Mangha, these six, to hunt in the forest. 

When they saw Kamal Hiro they said, ‘Whence comes this 
jungle queen ? 

She is fit for our Raja.’ So saying they caught her and 
'took her to Hardinagar. 

The six said to the Raja. ‘O Raja Maharaja, we have brought 
a jungle queen for you. 

She is lovelier than any woman in your kingdom, more 
lovely even than your own queen. 

Reward us with five villages apiece and we will marry her 
to you.’ 

‘Bring her here and let me see what she is really like.’ 

When the Raja of Hardinagar saw the maiden Kamal Hiro, 
he was very pleased. 

Raja of Hardinagar, Raja Ram Darwai, said to the six, 

‘If you can rouse this Rani’s love for me, I’ll give you not 
five but ten villages apiece.’ 

Then the six tried to persuade Hiro Rani. ‘If you marry 
our Raja, we will give you a Shanker-swing in the top 
of the house.’ 

But she said, ‘For twelve years I am unclean. I cannot marry 
yet.’ 

So the Raja sent her to live in the temple on the bank of the 
lake. 
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He sent the young girls of the village to look after her, 

And the maiden Kamal Hire took water from a fisher-girl 
in the end of her cloth. 

Now leave her story for a time and hear what happened to the 
Kshattri. 

When remembrance of Kamal Hiro came to the Raja, he 
said to the horse, 

*0 horse, Kamal Hiro is nowhere to be seen. These are 
the days of heat and thirst. 

Perhaps suddenly she has fallen fainting. Come horse, let 
us go back to find her.’ 

So saying, he turned the horse about and went to where he 
had left Kamal Hiro, 

But there was no trace of her and the Kshattri frightened 
said to the horse, 

"Where has she gone? Has she been eaten by a lion of the 
jungle ? 

Has she been carried away by some night-walking devil ? 

O horse, if only you had not gone so fast !’ 

Searching, searching for her, the darkness came, and the 
Kshattri tied his horse to a tree and slept. 

At midnight awoke the spirit-helpers that were with him, 

The fourteen hundred Singhi Tumi, the sixteen hundred 
Chittawar, ^ 

The eighteen hundred Jugti Mohani. They took the road to 
Hardinagar, crying 'RaibhaV as they went. 

When they reached Hardinagar, in every house they searched 
for Kamal Hiro but there was no trace of her. 

Then they went to the temple by the side of the lake. 

Where she was receiving water from the fisher-girl in the 
corner of her sari. 

And the old women and the young lovely girls were trying 
to persuade her to marry their Raja, 

And she was saying, ‘My head is unclean for twelve years 
and I can marry no one now.’ 

When the spirit-helpers saw her, the fourteen hundred 
Singhi Tumi, 

* The Singhi Tumi and the Chittawar are often identified. They can 
take eighteen different shapes, from the tiger to the hornet. Jugti Mohani 
are living love-charms. 
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The sixteen hundred Chittawar, the eighteen hundred Jugti 
Mohani, 

They asked what had happened and returned to the 
Kshattri. \ 

They returned to the Kshattri and woke him saying, 

‘O brother Hirakhan, why are you sleeping ? Kamal Hiro 
is in Hardinagar. 

Go quickly, lest she be married to Raja Ram Darwai.* 

The Kshattri sprang to his feet and told his horse all that 
had happened. 

‘Listen my son’, so said the horse, ‘disguise yourself as a 
Brahmin and go to Hardinagar.’ 

The Kshattri dressed himself as a Brahmin and went to find 
Kamal Hiro. 

The Raja of Hardinagar, Ram Darwai, was sitting in his 
court and what was he saying ? 

‘O brother Darbari, a jungle queen has come and I am 
going to marry her, 

So go and get a Pandit to consult the books and see what 
merit they will tell.* 

As the chaprassis went to search for the Pandit, they met 
Hirakhan in his Brahmin attire. 

Seeing him the chaprassis siiid, ‘The luck of the great is 
great I Here is a Brahmin ready.’ 

Thinking thus they addressed the Brahmin : 

‘O Brahmin Maharaj come, you are summoned by the Raja 
Maharaja.’ 

With great respect the Raja made the Brahmin sit and told 
him all the story. 

Then the Brahmin took out his book that was nine ( ubits 
long : 

There was counted the grains of .sand in the Under World, 

The number of the stars in the sky and the seeds in a 
pumpkin. 

When he had read the book, the Brahmin told the Raja, 

‘O Maharaja, whatever there is in this book 1 will tell, but 
don’t be angry.’ 

The Raja said, ‘There is no matter of anger here, but tell me.’ 

‘Do not marry this girl yourself, but marry her to some poor 
workman. 

Then keep her yourself, for otherwise you will be in great 
danger.’ 

The Raja was well pleased with what the Brahmin said. 
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‘How wise I was to ask you, Maharaj ! When should the 
marriage be T 

‘Let it be tomorrow morning,’ said the Brahmin. 

The Raja gave five mohurs to the Brahmin and let him go 
away. 

Thus Hirakhan returned to his camp and told all that had 
happened to Giradwal Bachera. 

Then as a coolie he disguised himself. He put on a loin-cloth 

And an old man’s cap and tied a rag about it. He took a 
load of wood and leaves and went back to Hardinagar. 

When he reached the town he cried, ‘Come, buy my wood 
and leaves.’ 

When the Raja’s chaprassis heard it they exclaimed, 

‘Truly the luck of the great is great ! 

For yesterday we got a Brahmin quickly and today 

We find the coolie in the house itself. 

Look there, O Raja Maharaja, a coolie is coming.’ 

The Raja says, ‘Call him, call him,’ and the chaprassis ran 
and brought him. 

‘O Raja Maharaja, your chaprassis have brought me here 
by force. 

I am a poor man who lives by selling wood and leaves.’ 

‘Listen, O coolie, they have not brought you to beat you. 

I am going to marry you to a queen.’ 

‘O Raja Maharaja, I have a wife and sixteen children already. 

My wife winnows the chaff of sixteen villages, 

And I go selling leaves and wood to sixteen villages. 

Thus only am I able to fill my belly. 

What advantage is there if I marry again ?’ 

Then said the Raja. ‘No, coolie, it is not like that. Listen, 

I will give you five mohurs. 

There is a jungle queen. Go with her seven times around 
the pole ; 

Then you may go away with the five mohurs, and I will 
keep the queen.’ 

Then the coolie was ready and the drums began to sound. 

The young girls of the village started grinding haldi and the 
old women sang their songs. 

They put haldi oil on Kamal Hiro and the coolie, and Hiro 
wept at her Kshattri’s memory. 
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When the haldi oil had climbed upon them, Hiro and the 
coolie went round the pole. 

When they h^d gone round seven times the coolie caught 
Hiro by the arm and danced. 

Dancing, dancing, the watchers were filled with delight. 

Then the Kshattri called to mind his Singhi Tumi, his 
Chittawar, his Jugti Mohani. 

‘Come, come, Chalan that speeds the feet, Kanhaiyya that 
guards the loins, Chhatpel that guards the chest, 

Ranbel for the shoulders, Muhchanga for the face, Khapar- 
dhari for the head, come, come!' 

So saying the Kshattri dancing, dancing, took Hiro from 
the house and led her to his camp. 

Immediately he saddled his horse. He put Hiro on it and 
mounted it himself. 

Taking the great spear that four and twenty men could 
scarcely lift, he rode with it to Hardinagar. 

He cut off the head of Raja Ram Darwai and took Hardi- 
nagar into his control. 

He turned his feet along the road to Raiyya Sindhola. 

Hp turned to Kamal Hiro to lift her on his horse. 

But the maiden said, ‘No, I can mount it myself. 

Kamal Hiro had watched the grazier-boys with buffaloes; 

How underneath its tail a boy tickled a buffalo 

Crying ' Pulu lu lu lu' and the beast bent its knees 

And let him climb by its leg up on to its back, 

So Kamal Hiro tickled Giradwal Bachera, with her 
finger she tickled it underneath its tail. 

Crying *Pulu lu lu lu' but the horse did not bend its knees; 

It kicked with both legs and sent the maiden flying. 

The Kshattri laughed till his tears fell, then he 
picked up Kamal Hiro, 

He put her on the horse and they rode away together. 

After a while they saw a score of men approaching. 

With bullocks dragging bamboos from Raja Tapsiriya's 
jungle. 

‘Get down, girl, and walk behind : they will laugh if they 
see you here’. 

T will not get down’, the maiden said. ‘What matter if 
they laugh ?’ 

The Kshattri was angry and pushed her off the horse. 

Over its tail fell Kamal Hiro and walked behind her Raja. 
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The bullock-men joked with her : but when one called her 
bhauji, 

And the Kshattri heard them laughing, he wheeled around 
in anger, 

And in terror they scattered, all the bamboos were broken. 

Once again the Kshattri laughed and picked up Kamal Hiro 

And they rode on together towards Raiyya Sindhola. 

Then said Kamal Hiro, *0 my husband, you are not so 
beautiful as I.’ 

Hearing this, the Kshattri said in anger, ‘Listen, O maiden. 

It is to fetch your sister Dhiro the maiden that I am going 
to Raiyya Sindhola. 

For what other cause should I be going there?’ 

Hearing what the Kshattri said, Hiro’s mind was filled with 
sorrow. 

She said, ‘O my husband, do not go my mother’s land. It 
is an evil country and my father is very wicked. 

Come, let us go back to Hiragarh.’ 

Then said the Kshattri, ‘From here we can see Raiyya 
vSindhola. How can we return ?’ 

So talking they came to Raiyya Sindhola and on the banks 
of the lake they pitched their tents, 

And all the Kshattri ’s army pitched their tents and rested 
there. 

In the morning the girls of Raiyya Sindhola came to the lake 
for water and maiden Dhiro with them. 

At that time Kamal Hiro had gone out of their tent to wash 
her hands and face in the lake. 

When Dhiro saw Kamal Hiro she recognized her face. 

And she said to her friends and companions, 

‘That girl who is washing her hands and face looks like my 
elder sister, Kamal Hiro.’ 

So speaking, the maiden Dhiro went to her home and told 
her mother Shriyal Jango, 

‘O mother, elder sister Kamal Hiro and her husband Hira- 
khan have come, 

And have pitched their tents on the banks of the lake.’ 

Then Shriyal Jango had the drums beaten through the town, 

'For my daughter and son-in-law have come. O go to greet 
tbemr 
II — 25 
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Then the women made ready, and taking kalsii and singing 
Dadaria, 

They went to bring the Kshattri and Kamal Hire to the 
house. 

Before Shriyal Jango had the drums beaten, she declared, 
‘That whoever tells the Kshattri about Bara Bathi Bengala, 
Him will 1 bury upside down and light a lamp upon his feet.’ 
When Hirakhan entered the city of Raiyya Sindhola he saw 
none but women ; 

There was not even the name of a man to be heard and when 
the Kshattri asked the women of the city, 

For fear not one of them would answer him. 

When Hirakhan discovered that none would speak with him, 
what did he do? 

At midnight he made Kamal Hiro sleep and put a heavy log 
of wood beside her, 

And he hims^^lf went from house to house listening behind 
the walls. 

vSo doing he came to the end of the town and to the house 
of Paniya Dokara.‘ 

There standing behind the wall he listened secretly. 

That very day the old man had brought rice from Bara Bathi 
Bengala, 

And was telling his wife what had happened there. 

Hearing everything, the Kshattri went in and caught Paniya 
Dokara by the wrist. 

Three times the old woman fell to the ground for fear, saying 
in her mind, 

‘Now all is over. Nothing can save us now. For Shriyal 
Jango told us to say no word to anyone.’ 

As the Kshattri and Paniya Dokari were talking, the old man 
recognized the visitor 
And kissed him with his hand saying, 

Tt is good that you have come, my grandson. We have 
met after many days.’ 

The Kshattri waited to hear no more but said, ‘Come, old 
man, and take me to Bara Bathi Bengala.’ 

The old man tried to stop him but the Kshattri took no notice. 

* Paniya Dokara was originally an inhabitant of Raiyya Sindhola and in 
Raja Tapsiriya’s service. But when Damalghaila (the Raja’s sister and 
mother of Hirakhan) was married, the Raja sent Paniya Dokara and his wife 
to Hiragarh to attend on her. Paniya Dokara kept up his old house, how- 
ever, and in later life divided his time between Hiragarh and Raiyya .Sindhola 
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What did the Kshattri say? ‘If you do not take me, I will 
draw my sword and cut off your head.’ 

For fear the old man got ready and went with the Kshattri 
to the bank of the lake. 

There the Kshattri prepared the horse Giradwal Bachera and 
roused Mahangu Mahila, 

And when they were ready he took the path to Bara Bathi 
Bengaia. 

In eight nights and nine days they reached the place where 
Raja Tapsiriya had pitched his tents. 

The Kshattri sitting on his horse saluted Raja Tapsiriya. 
'Johar, uncle,’ he said. 

The Raja said, ‘I will not accept your Johar. 

First of all there must be the greeting of swords.’ 

At that the Kshattri put his shield across his chest. 

The Raja raising his spear struck the Kshattri five times in 
the chest, 

But the Kshattri made no sound and the spear’s point was 
blunted. 

Then said the Kshattri, ‘Beware, my uncle,’ but at that 
word 

Raja I'apsiriya put a cloth round his neck and took grass 
in his mouth, 

And standing with his ten fingers folded, begged forgiveness. 

‘Enough, my nephew, there is no Kshattri in the world like 
you.’ 

The Kshattri dismounted from his horse, and uncle and 
nephew greeted one another. 

The Raja made the Kshattri sit with honour. 

Then said the Kshattri, ‘Uncle, tell me this: where is the 
golden boar? Come, show me,’ 

But what did the Raja say? ‘Why go to see it, nephew? Even 
from seeing it men fall down. 

My own strength has gone by seeing the golden boar. 

You are but a child of yesterday. Why should you go?’ 

So talking, the Raja tried to persuade Hirakhan. 

But when night fell and they had feasted, the Kshattri let 
them all fall asleep. 

At midnight taking Mahangu Mahila with him and bearing 
the great spear Bairisal, 

He mounted his horse and went off to kill the golden boar. 
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When the Kshattri came near the golden boar, what did he 
see ? 

That in twelve kos of mud the golden boar was sleeping. 

Seeing it, Hirakhan shouted loudly but the boar did not 
awaike. 

Then he said to his Singhi Tumi, ‘O Singhi Tumi ! 

Turn into scorpions and go into the boar’s ears and bite 
them.’ 

Then the Singhi Tumi turned into scorpions and going into 
the boar’s ears, bit them, 

And the boar for anger awoke. 

Then Hirakhan again shouted loudly, and how can I des- 
cribe what happened ? 

The boar enraged, with one tusk to the sky and the other 
down to hell, 

Charged at the Kshattri. 

In terror Mahangu Mahila ran away and hid in a jackal’s 
hole. 

There he fell asleep and as he slept Kukra Pat^ gave him 
this dream : 

‘The golden boar will never die like this. 

Briftg two cart-loads of green wood and beat it with that. 

By such beating the boar will get tired and die. 

If you beat it with spear the points will break. 

A Kshattri should rvever fear. 

The Kshattri’s ancestors have cursed it and therefore it will 
die.’ 

At this Mahangu Mahila awoke and told his dream to 
Hirakhan. 

The Ksliattri’s Singhi Tumi cut two loads of green wood and 
put them on a cart 

And the Kshattri began to beat the golden boar. 

When he had wearied it he struck it with the spear but the 
point broke and it rebounded in his hand. 

The Kshattri struck the boar six times and six times the 
points were broken. 

One point was left, and now the Kshattri remembered his 
ancestors and struck with the seventh point. 

The spear split open the boar’s lotus liver, 

* Kukra Pat, the Cock God. Hirakhan ’s father, Dhartichiran, kept a 

black cock as a pet and took it with him everywhere. It used to tell him 

everything and after its death became a god. 
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And the golden boar at once fell to the ground and died. 

The Kshattri got off his horse and cut off the boar’s teeth, 
eyes, tail and ears. 

He took them and went to sleep in his tent. 

In the morning he got up and went to his uncle Tapsiriya 
Raja 

And said to him, ‘O uncle I have killed the golden boar.’ 

Tapsiriya Raja thought that Hirakhan was lying. 

‘O nephew, how could you kill the boar? You are but a 
child of yesterday 

To kill that boar great kings have come and died, 

But they could not kill it. 

I have lived twelve years and thirteen ages and I could not 
kill it. 

0 nephew, how were you able to kill the golden boar?’ 

Then the Kshattri brought out the boar’s teeth, its eyes, 
its tail and ears and put them before the Raja. 

The Raja was very pleased and began to beat the drum of joy. 

The Raja said to the Kshattri, ‘O nephew Hirakhan, 

You have killed the golden boar. Now destroy the kingdom 
of Bara Bat hi Bengala. 

That boar was the gate-way to Bara Bathi Bengala. 

Until we destroy that country we will not return home.’ 

Then Hirakhan hx^at loudly on the drum, 

And when they heard the noise the armies prepared and in- 
vaded the country of Bara Bathi Bengala. 

1 cannot describe that country, how many women and men 

there were. 

They were all magicians. 

They turned Hirakhan ’s soldiers into clods of earth and 
stones. 

When Hirakhan saw it, he said to Giradwal Bachera, 

‘Listen, Giradwal Bachera, you are the horse of my ancestors.' 

Hirakhan mounted his horse and went into the midst of Bara 
Bathi Bengala. 

What shall I say ? I cannot tell the story. 

How the Kshattri cut off the heads of the Sardar, counting 
one by one. 
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When the women saw how Hirakhan was killing the Sardar, 

By their magic they turned the horse to stone and Hirakhan 
into a goat. 

They kept him as a goat by day and made him sleep with 
them by night. 

So that Hirakhan could sleep with them all, they took him in 
turn. 

After many days had passed the Kshattri said to the women, 

‘O women listen, do not make me a goat by day. 

For now I am full of love and lust for you, I will never go 
away.’ 

After that they let Hirakhan be a man both day and night. 

Flattering them, Hirakhan learned all their magic. 

When he had learned it, Hirakhan got ready; 

He called on his Jugti Mohani and Singhi Tumi ; 

He threw black and yellow rice and made his horse alive. 

Giradwal Bachera neighed like thunder. 

Hirakhan mounted his horse and brought his army back to 
life, throwing black and yellow rice upon them. 

He put his magic on Bara Bathi Bengala, turning the women 
and men there into statues. 

I cahnot tell the excitement as Hirakhan cut off the heads 
of the Mussulmans. 

When he had cut off the heads of all the army of Bara Bathi 
Bengala, 

He decapitated the Raja and took the land in his control. 

He appointed his own servants and sent them to collect the 
taxes. 

Then came Hirakhan to Raja Tapsiriya and had the drum 
beaten for his returning home. 

What shall 1 tell ? I cannot tell the story. 

Hirakhan sank in the blood. He could not let go his sword. 

For blood had stuck it to his hand. 

When he left Bara Bathi Bengala, Hirakhan went ahead. 

At that time the Sardar said to Raja Tapsiriya, 

‘You have fought against Bara Bathi Bengala for twelve years 
and thirteen ages. 

But what have you done? Hirakhan has conquered the 
country. 

Your name will not remain but his will remain, unless you 
can have him killed.’ 

The Raja thought m his mind, ‘My Sardar have spoken well.’ 
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There were living Binjhwar Baiga, son and father; 

The Raja said to them, ‘O brothers, 

Go and if you kill Hirakhan Kshattri, I will give you five 
villages/ 

Father and son, those Binjhwar Baiga went. 

Hirakhan had tied his horse to a mango branch. 

And was washing his hands in a stream. 

The Binjhwar Baiga hid in a tree and aimed their bows 
secretly. 

The arrows hit Hirakhan. One stuck in his chest, 

One pierced his forehead. 

When they hit him he fell senseless. 

Raja Tapsiriya said, ‘Look, if you tell anyone I will bury 
you upside down and light a lamp on the soles of your feet.’ 

After this Raja Tapsiriya returned and when he reached 
the boundary of Raiyya Sindhola, 

He had the drum of victory beaten. 

Hearing the drum of victory, the women came to greet him 
with kalsa on their heads, 

Kamal Hiro the maiden put a golden pot as kalsa. 

How can I tell the storv of what happened when the women 
went to greet him ? 

The women first performed Arati for the Raja and then each 
did Arati for her own husband. 

Hiro the maiden sought for Hirakhan Kshattri. 

But she could find him nowhere and asked first one and then 
another, 

But no one could tell Hiro news of the Kshattri. 

At last the maiden asked her own father where he was. 

The maiden said, ‘O father tell me, or my belly will break 
and I will die.’ 

The Raja said, ‘My daughter, the Kshattri is behind. 

He killed a sambhar by the way and he is now cutting it 
up.’ 

Watching, watching the road for the Kshattri, Hiro grew 
weary watching for the Kshattri. 

When night fell, what did Hiro do? She tied a cow-bell 
round her neck and wandered through the town. 

She stood behind every house and secretly listened, 

For she knew somewhere she would hear news of her 
Kshattri. 
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When she reached the last village she stood and listened 
behind Paniya Dokara’s house. 

Paniya Dokari asked her husband. 

‘What has happened, old man? The Kshattri went out with 
you but he has not returned.’ 

Then her old man said, ‘Keep quiet, for if the Raja hears he 
will have you killed.’ 

What did the old woman say? ‘At midnight who is coming 
here to listen ?’ 

Then Paniya Dokara told his wife all that had happened to 
the Kshattri. 

H iro heard everything. She came in and caught Paniya 
Dokara by the hand. 

When Kamal Hire caught him by the hand, the old woman 
filled with fear threw up her hands and fell. 

She said in her mind, ‘All is over. For it was for this very 
maiden that there was a proclamation 

That no one should tell Hirakhan that all the men of Raiyya 
Sindhola had gone to kill the golden boar, 

And if any one should tell him that for twelve years past none 
‘ had been able to kill the boar, 

He .should be buried upside down and a lamp lit upon his 
feet. 

Today this very girl has come to us. Nothing can Siive us. 
We will be killed.’ 

But Kamal Hire said, ‘Tell me where my Kshattri is, and 
you will be saved.’ 

Then Paniya Dokara, half in fear and half in courage, told 
her. 

‘Listen, my grand-daughter, your Hirakhan went there and 
killed the golden boar. 

That boar was wallowing in twelve kos of mud; one tusk 
went to the sky, one tusk went down to hell. 

It had destroyed the kingdom of Bara Bathi Bengala. 

But listen, grand-daughter, Hirakhan has conquered Bara 
Bathi Bengala : 

He has taken its people into his control. 

And he is collecting the taxes every year. 

When Hirakhan had conquered the land, he went to his 
father-in-law Raja Tapsiriya, 
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The Raja had the drums of victory sounded and moved 
his camp. 

After Hirakhan had fought for eight days and nine nights, 
my grand-daughter, 

His sword was stuck to his hand with blood, 

And for weariness he rode his horse slowly, slowly, and so 
lagged behind. 

As they were on their way, many a Sardar spoke to Raja 
Tapsiriya, 

It is Hirakhan who killed the golden boar and conquered 
Bara Bathi Bengala. 

Now it is his name that will remain, not yours. It would be 
good to kill him. 

Then the Raja told the Bin jh war Baiga and his son 

To wait by the eighth river and the twentieth stream. 

And there to kill the Kshattri when he came. 

When the Kshattri came there, he tied his horse to a mango 
branch and w’ent to wash in the stream. 

7'hen, my grand-daughter, the Binjhwar Baiga shot him. 

And the Raja declared that, Whoever tells my daughter I will 
bury him upside down, 

And for fear of this, my grand-daughter, nobody has told you. 

Your Hirakhan is at the eighth river and the twentieth 
stream. 

His life has not yet departed and his horse, tied to a mango 
branch, is by him.’ 

Hearing this whole story, Kamal Hiro thought in her mind 
and pondered in lier heart. 

And what did she say ? ‘May my mother’s country be des- 
troyed bv fire, for mv Kshattri is surely dead. 

I took no notice of the warnings of Bodrahin, Limtarihin 
Dokari, and of my husband’s mother and his sister. 

Now see what fruit I have gained.’ 

As the maiden wept, the earth began to break char char^ for 
earth herself could not bear the grief of Kamal Hiro. 

Kamal Hiro sped towards her Kshattri swift as a dog in flight. 

Or as a monkey leaps from branch to branch, as a deer springs 
through the forest, or as a tiger charges. 

The maiden’s throat was parched by the hot ground below 
and the burning sun above, 

Yet all night she travelled and she ran by day. 
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When Kamal Hiro reached the eighth river and the twentieth 
stream, what did she see? 

Her Kshattri was seated on a stone and leaned back against 
a mound. 

When the Kshattri saw Kamal Hiro, what did he say? 'O 
my Hiro, my life is in great pain. Pull the arrow from 
my body.’ 

Kamal Hiro pulled out the arrow from his forehead. 

But when she pulled the arrow from his chest, it brought out 
his lotus liver with it. 

When the arrows came out of the Kshattri ’s body, his life 
left his body also. 

Kamal Hiro rolled on the ground and beat her head and 
breast. 

Weeping weeping, she vet encouraged her heart. She col- 
lected s^indal wood. 

But when she put the Kshattri ’s body on the pyre and began 
to light the fire, 

Rai Gidhnin flew down and threw the body to the ground. 

Kamal Hiro s^iid in her mind, ‘May the ashes of this vulture 
soon fly in the air ! 

It wa^ to eat my Kshattri’s body that she threw it to the 
ground.’ 

Again Hiro put the body on the pvre and again the vulture 
threw it down, 

And thus it happened three times and Rai Gidhnin threw 
the body down. 

Then Kamal Hiro full of anger went to the horse Giradwal 
Bachera. 

There was a gourd tied to the mango branch and the maiden 
broke it with a stick. 

In that gourd the Kshattri had put his Singhi 4'umi and had 
shut them in with a stopper. 

When the gourd was broken the Singhi Tumi, crying 
* Raibhai Raibhai\ came out; 

They sought for Hirakhan and found his corpse. 

The Singhi Tumi ran and half-way along the road they saw 
the God of Death, 

And took the Kshattri’s soul out of his hands. 

They sprinkled magic water with a branch of bel wood. 

And Hirakhan Kshattri sat up alive. 
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Kamal Hiro fell on the Kshattri's neck and wept. 

The Kshattri mounted Giradwal Bachera and took Kamal 
Hiro with him. 

Then Kamal Hiro said, ‘May my mother’s country be des- 
troyed by fire ! 

0 my husband, make no distinction between black and 
mottled, but cut off all their heads. 

Marry the maiden Dhiro and let us go away.’ 

Hirakhan Kshattri reached the boundary of Raiyya Sindhola 
and again pitched his tents; 

He wrote a letter and sent it to Raja Tapsiriya. 

‘.Irc, Raja Tapsiriya, you beheaded my great-grandfather, 
mv grandfather and my father. 

1 am their son and I will avenge them. So quickly make 

ready your army.’ 

Reading the letter Raja Tapsiriya’s anger mounted from 
his heels up to his forehead. 

And in anger he ground his thirty-two teeth khat khat to- 
gether. 

Me said in his mind, ‘O Hirakhan, I killed your ancestors. 

And you are but a child of yesterday. You were not taught 
by your parents; you are but a widow’s child.’ 

Reading the word Arc\ Raja Tapsiriya drew his sword in 
rage. 

When Raja Tapsiriya in anger gave the order, the earthen 
drums sounded dum dum ; 

The drums of bronze resounded tan tan ; 

The music of the copper drums was heard twelve kos away. 

Within an hour the army of the Raja was prepared. 

Then said the horse Giradwal Bachera, ‘Come, my son, and 
mount on my back. 

And take Kamal Hiro with vou, my scm. Show no love or 
pity, but strike me mercilessly.’ 

Hirakhan Kshattri took all his weapons, 

'rhe sword that killed wild buffaloes. 

That killed wild elephants and slaughtered useless men, 

And the great spear Bairisal, destroyer of enemies. 

He sprinkled liquor on his weapons in the name of his 
ancestors and called to mind his Singhi Tumi. 

‘Come, come, as in the days of my ancestors, my Singh 
Tumi. Today we will cut off the heads of our enemies.’ 
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When Hirakhan and the maiden Hire mounted the horse, 
the Kshattri struck it mercilessly, 

And the horse leapt into the sky; its feet did not touch the 
earth. 

The horse went into the midst of the army of Raja Tapsiriya. 

The Kshattri made no distinction of black or mottled. 

Counting one by one, he cut off the heads of his enemies. 

F'or two hours and a half he made a great pile of heads. 

The bodies stood up like a hill and the blood flowed like 
a river. 

When Raja Tapsiriya saw that all his soldiers had lost their 
heads, 

He s^aid, T now too will lose my head and nothing can 
save me.’ 

He put his cloth around his neck and t(X)k grass in his mouth ; 

He fell at the feet of Hirakhan Kshattri and said, ‘O my 
nephew, forget this and forgive me. 

Now the kingdom will be in your hands 

I will give you the maiden Dhiro in marriage; only spare 
my life.’ 

To so much the Kshattri listened and they prepared for the 
marriage. 

Now let this story be and listen to what happened to Mahangii 
Mahila. 

Faniya Dokari from childhood had been the friend of Mahangu 
Mahila the Dewan, 

And Mahila the Dewan, playing on a broken drum, danced 
the Karma with Faniya Dokari. 

Of the battle between the Kshattri and Raja Tapsiriya he 
had heard nothing. 

As he was dancing Karma, Mahila the Dewan siiid to Faniya 
Dokari, 

‘O woman, you have become old now and there is no more 
pleasure in you. 

Make virgin bread for me, for I will not eat married bread.’ 

But Faniya Dokari said, ‘O Mahangu Mahila, what do you 
mean iy virgin bread and married bread ?’ 

Then Mahangu Mahila said, ‘It is virgin bread I want.’ 

So Faniya Dokari cooked him bread with oil and brought 
it to him, 
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And Mahila the Dewan — what did he say? ‘This is not virgin 
bread, you sixteen-husbanded. 

This is married bread. What 1 call virgin bread is the 

bread wrapped in leaves and dry cooked upon the fire.’^ 

Then Faniya Dokari wrapped the bread in leaves and dried 
it on the fire and gave it to Mahila the Dewan. 

Mahila the Dewan said, ‘You old woman, this at last is virgin 
bread.’ 

And he ate the virgin bread with great enjoyment. 

When Mahila the Dewan had eaten the bread and gone to 
sleep, at that time Faniya Dokara arrived home. 

When he .saw Faniya Dokara, Mahila made his nose sound 
loudly. 

"I'hen said Faniya Dokara, ‘Are you sleeping, my samdhi ? 

There has been a tremendous battle between the Raja and 
the Kshattri. 

'Fhere is a great pile of heads; the bodies stand like a hill ; 

'I'he blood flows like a river and you are sleeping, samdhi.’ 

Hearing this, Mahila said, ‘I was sleeping, samdhi, I knew 
nothing of it. 

Nothing can sav^e our Kshattri.’ So saying Mahila ran 
away, thinking that he too would lose his head. 

Filled with fear, Mahila ran and ran and at last hid in a 
jackal’s hole. 

When Mahila hid in the jackal’s hole, it was the month of 
Jeth-Baisakh and the hole was filled with leaves. 

There Mahila the Dewan fell asleep and dreamt a dream : 

‘That when Hirakhan was going round the pole with the 
maiden Dhiro, at that very time Raja Tapsiriya cut off 
his head. 

Therefore, O Kshattri, do not go round with Dhiro, but let 
her take your sword instead. 

If Dhiro goes round the pole with the sword, then when it 
is finished, 

And Raja Tapsiriya attacks the Kshattri, 

Then the Kshattri will take Hiro and Dhiro on his horse. 

He will cut off the Raja’s head and will go away to Hira- 
garh.’ 


* Wrapped in leaves, the steam of the cooking bread cannot escape and 
it becomes ‘firm and strong as a virgin’s body’. Married bread is made 
with oil and has holes in it. Its steam escapes and it is not so strong. 
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When he saw this dream Mahila the Dewan got up at once 
and ran towards Hirakhan Kshattri, 

And said to him, ‘O Kshattri, today I have seen a ghost 
without a head. 

Your ancestor, a headless ghost, came and gave me a dream.’ 

And so he told Hirakhan of his dream. 

Hearing the story Hirakhan believed him. 

When the preparations for the marriage were finished, what 
did the Kshattri say ? 

‘Take my sword and put haldi oil upon it ; 

Let Dhiro take it round the pole, but I will wait outside.’ 

Hirakhan Kshattri sent his sword and they put it with Dhiro 
the maiden ; 

They anointed it with haldi oil and took it round the pole. 

As the girls of Raiyya Sindhola anointed Dhiro and the 
sword with the oil, 

They sang songs of abuse upon the Kshattri, 

And said, ‘O Dhiro, your husband is a sword.’ But the 
Kshattri was not ashamed at what they wSaid. 

As Dhiro went with the sword round the pole. Raja Tap- 
siriya brought his army to kill Hirakhan. 

But Hirakhan and Hiro were sitting on the horse and they 
cut off whatever heads remained, 

And cutting off the Raja’s head they brought Dhiro from 
the marriage-booth and set her on the horse. 

Hirakhan took the people of Raiyya wSindhola under his 
administration ; 

He collected the annual taxes and set out for Hiragarh. 

Mahila the Dewan sat on a hyena for a horse and went 
galloping ahead. 

In eight nights and nine days they reached Hiragarh and 
pitched their tents in the small mango-grove. 

The young and lovely girls of Hiragarh prepared to escort 
the Kshattri to his house. 

Damalghaila wept and made a song of her weeping. 

For joy she carefully cow-dunged her courtyard, and pre- 
pared for the Kshattri a dish full of pearls. 

When the girls came to escort the Kshattri to the town. 

There came with them Limtarihin Dokari, Paniya Dokari, 
Baragathnin Dokari and Bodrahin whose navel stump 
was like a spear. 
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They came singing Dadaria to bring him to the town, 

And they cried, ‘Our Raja’s ancestors were destroyed in 
Sindhola, but this child of yesterday has come in 
victory.’ 

Some of the women cried, ‘Now after twelve years and 
thirteen ages we have got our husbands once again, 

Today all night we will not let them go.’ 

Who can tell of the rejoicings? The earthen drums sounded 
dum dum, the bronze drums resounded ian tan, 

The music of the copper drums was heard twelve kos away. 

As they brought Hirakhan into the town they did Arati before 
his horse Giradwal Bachera. 

So they brought Hirakhan with Hiro and Dhiro to the 
palace. 

Damalghaila for joy was throwing diamonds and pearls to 
the crowd, 

And Damalghaila and Limtarihin Dokari and Paniya Dokari 
and Baragathnin Dokari danced with Bodrahin. 

On that day tobacco dust flew’ in the breeze and the gutters 
ran with liquor, 

Hirakhan Kshattri .sat on his throne in Hiragarh and ruled 
the land. 

Son of his mother, glory of his father. 

Great bull of the buffalo herd, 

Lord of eight and twenty forts, Sardar of two and twenty, 

Hirakhan Kshattri the Raja. 
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GLOSSARY 


Ajawain — A medicinal spice. 

Arsi — T he common oilseed with blue flowers. 

Basi — Food (usually rice) left over from a previous meal and 
served again. 

Betel nut — A common way of referring to the areca nut which, 
smeared with lime, is wrapped round with the leaf of the 
Pipar betlcy Linn, and chewed. 

Bhaji — Any kind of vegetable. 

Bhanwar — The ceremonial procession of bride and bridegroom 
round the sacred pole at a wedding. 

Bhato — Elder sister’s husband. The word is misspelt bato on 
pp. 62 f. 

Bhauji, or Bhawaj — An elder brother’s wife. See song 410. 
Bhilwan — The marking-nut tree, Semecarpus anacarditim^ L.F. 
Brinjal — The common vegetable. 

Champa — The pretty flower of the Michelia champaca^ Linn. 
Channa — The gram, cicer arietinum, 

Chaprassi — A messenger or guard, generally in uniform. 

Charota — A spinach, Cassia occidentalis or obtusifolia. 

Chila-roti — Specially prepared fried cakes of rice or wheat flour. 
Churelin — The usually dangerous ghost of a woman who has 
died in pregnancy or childbirth. 

Darshan — The auspicious vision of a god or great man. 

Denkhi — The grain-husking machine worked by the feet. 

Dewar — A husband’s younger brother. 

Dewarani — The dewar’s wife. 

Dhar — Large silver shields, with chains attached, worn over 
the cars. 

Dhimar — A caste of fishermen, of good social standing. 

Dhobi — A caste of washermen, usually regarded as untouchable. 
Dhoti — A man’s loin-cloth. 

Didi — E lder sister. 

Dosi — The Master of Ceremonies at a wedding. 

Dubi Grass — The sacred grass, Cynodon dactylon. Pres. 

Dumar — The wild fig tree, Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 

Gali — Abuse. 

Ganda — A low semi-aboriginal caste of weavers. 

Ghat — (a) The pass over a hill ; (b) Any approach to a tank or 
river used for fetching water or washing clothes. 

Ghee — Clarified butter. 

Ghursi — The village warming-pan, an earthen bowl which is filled 
with smouldering scraps of cow-dung carefully damped down, 
Gulel — A pellet bow. 
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Gumi-bhaji — A vegetable. 

Gundri— A roll of cloth or twisted straw placed on the head 
below a water-pot to keep it steady. 

Guru — A religious preceptor. 

Haldi — Turmeric, much used in weddings. 

Halwa — A sweet, made of flour, dried fruit and ghee. 

Haka — A beat for game. Magicians use the word in their charms 
to drive away evil spirits. 

Harra — Terminalia chebula, Retz. 

Jamun — Eugenia janibolana, Lamk. 

Jethani — Wife of a husband's elder brother. 

JoGi — A Hindu ascetic, one who practises Yoga. See note on p. 46, 
JORi — Yoke-fellow. See note on song 430. 

Kachur — A kind of wild spice. 

Kadam — The tree, Anthocephalus cadaniba, Miq. 

Kajal — Lamp-black, often used to underline the beauty of a 
girl’s eyes. 

Kalindar — A variety of pumpkin. 

Kalsa — A ceremonial and decorated pitcher, often with a lamp 
placed over its mouth. 

Karela — A bitter but popular vegetable. 

Karonda — Misspelt karanda in song 181. A shrub, Carissa caran- 
das, Linn., with small white sweet-smelling flowers. 

Kawar — A carrying-pole with a net of cords at either end. 
Khichri — A mixture of rice and pulse cooked together. 

Khir — A sort of pudding of rice, milk and sugar. 

Kodai — I'he husked and cleaned grain of the kodon millet. 

Kodon — The popular and revered small millet, paspaluni scrobi- 
culafum. 

Koel — The Indian cuckoo. See note on p. 148. 

Kos — A measure of distance, two to three miles. See note on p. 46. 
Kotwar — A village watchman. 

Kundru — Coccinia indica. 

Kuro — A measure equal to 5 seer, 

Laddu — A ball of sweetmeat composed of cream, gram and sugar. 
Lakh — 100,000. 

Lamsena — A youth who serves for his wife instead of paying the 
bride-price. 

Mahua — The tree Bassia Uififolia, Roxb., which provides the 
aboriginals with food, oil and ardent spirits. 

Maina — The Indian starling. See note on p. 37. 

Masur — The pulse, ervum lens, 

Mohur — ^A gold coin formerly current. 

Mokaiya — A small grain. 

Mukkadam — A village headman. 

Mung — ^T he pulse, phaseolus mungo, 

Nanand — Husband’s younger sister. 
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Nishtar — A small tax levied on forest produce taken for personal 
use. 

Pan — Literally, leaf. Usually applied to the entire delicacy of 
areca nut, lime and the leaf of the Pipar betley Linn., wrapped 
up together. 

Panch — A council of village or tribal elders. 

Pandit — A learned man, generally a Brahmin. 

Parsa — Ficus retusa, Linn. 

Patwari — A revenue official. 

Phundara — A coloured cord with balls of red, blue and green 
wool, used for tying the hair. See p. 104. 

Pej — A thin gruel, the staple food of the aboriginals. 

PiHU — A bird. See note on p. 84. 

PiPAL — The sacred fig. Ficus religiosa, Linn. 

Rahar — The pulse, cajauus indicus. 

Raja — Properly a king or ruler, used in poetry for husband 
or lover. 

Rakshasin — An ogress. 

Rani — Properly a queen, used in poetry for a wife or mistress. 

Rasa — Literally, juice, flavour, honey. In the songs often used 
as almost equivalent to lust or passion. Hence rassia, a cox- 
comb, a young man full of rasa. 

Rawat — A cow-herd, the same as Ahir. 

Saja — The tree sacred to the Gond, Terminalia iomeniosa , 
W. & A. 

Sambhar — The deer, cervus unicolor or equinus. 

Samdhi or Samdhin — The relation between two parents-in-law. 
The father of my son’s wife is my samdhi. 

Sarai — The tree, Shorea robusta, Gaertn. 

Sari — A woman’s cloth. 

Sasural — A father-in-law’s house. 

Seer — .About two pounds: in Mandla it is equal to 80 tola. 

Semur — T he cotton tree, Bonihax walaharicum, D. C. 

SiKKA — The cords at either end of a ka^var in which loads are 
placed. 

SuA — Parrot. 

SuASiN — Attendant on bride or groom at a wedding. See p. 180. 

SupARi — Areca nut. 

Teli — The Hindu caste of oil-men. 

Tika — Mark placed on the forehead, usually with rice and haldi, 
at a time of ceremonial greeting. 

Til — O ilseed, Sesamuni indicum. 

Tulsi — T he sacred basil plant. 

Urid — The pulse, phaseolus radiatus. 

ZooLUM — ^Any kind of oppression or force : Gond, like civilized, 
women are said to enjoy the love-zoolum of their admirers. 
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Aarne, A. and Thompson, J., qu., 76 
Abuse in marriage ceremony, 187 
Agaria songs, 257, 282 f. 

A^aria, The, xiv 

Agarwal, R. B,, xxviii 

Ahir, xii, 214, 293 If. See Rawat 

Akhra dancing-ground, 3 f. 

Alexander the Great, 154 
Amarkaniak, xi, 65 f., 324 
Angami Naga, 91 

Archer, W. G., xxi, xxviii, 3, 32, 43, 
78, 81, 113, 129, 137, 142, 148, 156, 
159* 210, 246, 282, 309 

Arrow, symbolism of the, 102, 105, 

127 ff. 

Ashvamedha sacrifice, 74, 211 
Atharva Veda, 142 
Auden, W. H., 25 
Ault, N., 77, 140 


Badi caste, 9, 21 
Haghel Gond, 66 f. 

Baiga, 64, 114 

Haiga, The, xiv, xxiv, xxix, 10, 175 
Bambholiya songs, 324 
Bamboo, as symbol, 99, 106, 109, 115, 
241, 300 f. ; workers in, 286 
Basgit, songs for the flute, 293 ff. 
Bastar State, xiv, 7, 64, 150, 188, 293 
Basu, N. K,, 146 
Bath, ceremonial, 192 
Beards, women with, 216 
Bedi, F., qu., xix 

Bee, symbol of, 97, 139 ff., 195, 282, 

.129 

Bewar (shifting cultivation), 116 
Bhagavan, pilgrimage lo, 5 
Bhagvat, D., 78 

Bhajli ceremonies, 3, 326; songs, 331 

Bharewa, 6 

Bhuiya, 3 

Bilaspur, 13 

Binyon, L., 141 

Biraha songs, 215 ff. 

Birhi Festival, 326 
Birhor tribe, 74 f. 

Bird, as symbol of love, 18, 
Bloomfield, M., qu., 76 
Bonai State, 5 
Brathwaite, R., 24 
Bride-price, 177, 213 


Broom, used in magic, 263 
Brother-sister relationship, 70, 302 ff. 
Browning, R., 24 

Buffalo, symbol of, 113, 209; helpful, 
49 ff. ; hostile, 302 ff. 

Business aspect of marriage, 176 

Calendar, The Hindu, 82 
Carew, T., 141 
Ceylon, 32 

Chadwick, N. K., 75 
Chamar, 280 
('haucer, 115 
Chhattisgarh, 89 
Chherta Festival, 334 
Chinese poetry, 91, 114 
Chin P'ing Mei, 156 
Chota Nagpur, 3 
Christabel, 25 

Civilization, songs about, 314 f. 
Cliches used in songs, 10 f., 255 
Clouston, W. A., qu., 76 
Cobra, symbol of, 152 ff, 

Coleridge, S. T., 25 
Colour symbolism, 122 f. 
Consummation of marriage, 199 
('otgrave, J., Wit’s Interpreter, 77 
C'otton, C., 136 

Cow, symbol of, 113, 184, 204, 209, 
213, 215, 297 

Cowherds, songs of, 291 ff. 

Co-wife, stings about a, 42 
Cradle songs, 219 ff. 

Crooke, W., qu., 32, 115, 142, 148, 

151. IS7, 263, 357 
Crow, symbol of, 150 f., 249 
Cuckoo, as omen in Europe, 149 

Dabel Singh, story of, 52 
Dadara songs, 343 ff. 

Dadaria songs, 10, 89 ff. 

Dalton, E. T., xxv f., 3, 7 
Dames, M. L., 78 

Dancing, decay of, xv f. 

Dangs, The, 64 
Daniel, .S., 257 
Dante, 81 
Das, T. C., 156 
Daserath, Raja, 42 
Daughter-in-law, sufferings of a, 
55 ff., 269 ff. 

Day, L. B., 150 
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Deceitfulness of love, songs about the, 
161 ff. 

Deer, shooting a dummy, 201 ; in a 
trap, 65, 1 16; symbol of, 182 
De Sade, on sexual pleasure, 145 
Descriptions, 120 f. 

Dewar caste, 21 

Dcwar-bhauji relationship, 36, 48, 

79, 216, 217, 231 f., 281, 331 
Dhawaragiri, legend of, 327 f. 
Dhimar, 63, 287 f. 

Dhola, story of, 31 f. 

Dhulia, songs of, 286 
Diamonds, 58, 91, 15 1, 159, 258 
Didai Parja, 64 
Dindori Tahsil, 6i 
Divorce, xv 

Divvali Festival, 84, 293, 333 
Doha songs, xii, 293 ff. 

Dohada (pregnancy longings), 107 
Donne, J., 131 
Drayton, M., 140 
Drummond, W., 159 
Drums, sound represented, 25 ; songs 
about, 158 ff. ; in Hirakhan epic, 
3^4 

Dryden, J., xxii 
Eclrjxse, 312 

Kconomic basis of poetic inspiratii.m, 
176 

Elderly husband, The, 238 f. 

Eliot, T. S., 24 
Endearment, terms of, 118 
English, songs about the, 314 f., 338 
Enthoven, R. E., xiv 
Excommunicatitin, 248 IT. 


-Famine, 309 ff. 

Felltham, O., 138 
Fertility, 246 f. 

I'idelity of Muria wives, xv f. 

Fire, riddle about, 72 
Fish, symbol of, 83, 155 ff., 217, 344 
Fishing songs, 63, 10 1 f., 104, 200, 

287 f. 

Fletcher, A., xxviii 
Fletcher, J., 25, 137, 140 
Flowers, songs about, 147 
Flute, 105, 125, 158, 336, ; songs for 
the, 300 f. 

Folk-Tales of M ahakoshal , 1 15, 153, 

302, 361 

Frazer, Sir J. G., 74, 145 
Freud, S., 145 
Friendships, ceremonial, 114 


Gajabel friendship, 69, 107, 109, 144 

Crambling, song about, 344 

Gascoigne, (i., 156 

Gaura songs, 333 

Geography of the songs, 57 f. 

Ghanshyam Deo, 6 f. 

Gond history, 317; reformers, xvii 
Gover, C. E., xiv 
Ciovernment, songs about, 316 
(irain, songs about, 264 ff. 
Grand-daughter, and grandfather, 
196 f. ; and grandmother, 235 
Gra.sshopper, 18 
Grierson, .Sir fi, .A., 142 
Grigson, W. G,, xxv 
(•rinding songs, 267 f. 

Gun, in riddle, 78 ; as .symbol, 104 
(iurdon, P. R. T., 25 f. 

Hair, parting, romance of the, 123, 
147; braided, 71; tied in bun, 164 
Hammond, E., xxi 
Hanuman, 42, 117 
Havelock FCHis, 145 
Herrick, R., 129, 136, 140, 156, 209, 

Hirakhan Kshattri, 80; epic of, 
361 ff. ; Hiraman Kshattri, 159 
Ho tribe, xvi 
Hob songs, 121, 334 ff. 

Honey, City, 85 ; Forest, 58 ; symbo- 
lism of, I ’^9 ff • 

H orace, xxii, 81 

Hor.se, symbol of, 210 f. : Hirakhan’s, 
37f>» f- 

Hooke'S, N., 140 

Housman, L., xxiii ff. 

Hunchback, 38, 193 

Hunting, 43 : imitated in dances, 63 

Husband and wife, 239 ff. 

Husking rice, • songs -about, 263 ff. 
Hutton, J. H., qu., xv, 91 
Huxley, Aldous, xiii 

Jagar ceremony, 349 ff. 

Jawara ceremony, 325 ff. 

Jealousy, 240, 244 
Jharpat dance, q 

Jogi, as symbol in poetry, 39, 45 f, 
62, 71, 73, 85, 163, 289 
Joker songs, 339 
Jonson, Ben, 139, 176 
Jori, 240 f. 

Juang, xxv, 216 

Kalar, 197, 289 
Kalidasa, 141 
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Knnthi, ballad of, 302 ff. 

Karma, Festival, 3 IT. ; dances, 9 IT. ; 
songs, 12 O'. ; expedition to bring 

rain, 311; to stmd message, 118 
Katha Sarit Saj^ara, 138, 159 
Kaulmann, W., xxvii f., 92 
Kavyopatlhyaya, H. L., 31 
Kayaslh marriage, scene at, 210 
Keats, 141, 154 
Kt'onjhar Stale, 4 
Khairagarh State, 327 
Kbasi, 25 f. 

Khiisran, the I rdu pc^^'t, 131 
Koel, symbol of, 14H; songs about, 
211, 213 f., 217, 247 
Kol, 3, 3- 

Krishna, 14!), 244, 2()6, 29S, 336 
Kukra Pat, the Cock (iod, 388 

Laht'sari Bai, song of, 52 
Lamana, 64 ; story about, 222 ; songs 
of, 121, 281 f. 

l.,ame lIunttT, dance of thia 62 T. 
laimp, symb(>l of, 130 IT. 

L.'imsena, 21 1, 234 

i^ao poems, iic 1^5 
Lear, F., 24 ' 

Lea\ings, eater of, a'^ term ol abu-e, 

S.i f- 

Lemon, symbol of, (;S, ij(i 

Liquor, songs about, 289, 317 

I,odge, T., 139 

Lom liness and longing, songs of, 124 

Lorca, (kircia, i()8 

Love, songs, 113 IT.; deceitfulness of. 

It) I fT. ; birds as symbols of, 148 IT. 
I'Viy, 24 

Mabadeo, 42 

Maikal Hills, xi, 8, 114 f., 121 
Mandla District, 3, 24; stories from. 

76 f. ; f.amine in, 309 IT. 

Mt'ingo, on<* of roytd trees, 117; (>. 
52, 95, 99, to7, 149, 222 f. : in 

dream, 113; as symbol of breasts, 

241 

Marhai lo'Stival, 293 f. 

Maria, xvi, 293 
Marlowe, C., 176 

Marriage and its songs, 173 ff ; in 

childhood, 52, 231 ; sometimes diffi- 
cult to .arrange, 237 
Married life, songs of, 229 ff. 
Mathers, E. Powys, qu., xxi, 115, 135 
Matia, a mischievous sprite, 293 
Meghnath swinging ceremony, 145 
Middleton, T., 24 

Mills, J. P., XV, 156 f. 


Milton, J., 141 

M(K:k fight, 188 

Morris, W., xv, 81 

Motor-car in songs, 135 f., 344 

Mourning songs, 215, 253 Tf. 

Mukarni riddle, 131 
Muria, xiv, xvi, 61, 64, 293, 361 
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Nar.ad.a Muni, 293 
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Xashe, T., 25 
Neng, meaning of, 189 
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350 ^ 
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Rawat, 47 ff. 
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Roadmender’s song, 280 
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Saila dance, xii, 29, 61 ff. 
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.Sohag, The, 121 
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Spenser, E., 141 

Steel, F. A., 31 

Sterility, 244 
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.Sua songs and dances, 29 ff. 

.Sun, riddle about, 74 
Surguja State, 6 f. 

Swing of Love, The, 144 ff ; symbol 
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22 ; of magicians, 328 
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Tantric ritual, 156 
Tapadi dance, 29 ff. 
d'attooing, song about, in marriage, 
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Temple, Sir R. C., 31 

Terms of endearment, 1 16 f. 

Thorn, symbol of, 128 f. 

Thurston, K., xiv 
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TotteFs Miscellany, 78 
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Twins, song about, 109 f. 
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3; .songs of, 25, 43, 75, 1 13, 129, 
142, 148, 156, 159, 246 

Vamp, The, 164 ff. 

Vat.syana, 146, 148 
Vedda, 25 
Vc'rmilion, 120 f. 
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Vishnu Parana, 7 

Waley, A., xxii f., 91, 114, 309 
Water-Carrier, The, 177 If. 

Weaving songs, 285 
Weeding songs, 269 ff. 

Weeping songs, 207 

Well, the village, 69, 113, 132 ff. 

Widow, song of a, 256 

Williams, A., qu., xviii ff., 67 f., 149 

Wilson, H. H., qu., 7 

Winds of Love, The, 135 ff. 

Winnowing-fan, 263 

Winternitz, M., 142 
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